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Five months are now nearly gone, since the Committee of the 
Associated Cotton Spinners of Glasgow were ruthlessly seized, in 
the lawful discharge of their duty, by a band of Police, dragged to 
prison as felons, and there treated in a manner unparalleled in the 
annals of the history of the worst days of a Sidmouth or Castle* 
reagh. 

Every thing was done by those in power, who committed the 
brutal assault, to pervert &cts, and prejudice public opinion against 
their victims, through the means of the press, till public indignation 
was roused to its highest pitch, and scarce a voice dared to be raised, 
even to throw a doubt on the Spinners' alleged guilt ; and tat les6 
attempt a vindication of their character from the foul charges of 
which they had so unsparingly been accused. Time, however, 
rolled on, and public clamour began to subside into something 
like a calm. The Glasgow Assizes for criminal cases was near at 
hand, and the public expected then to have developed to them a 
system of conspiracy, fire-raising, and murder, hitherto unknown in 
the annals of crime. 

What, however, was the result ? Instead of bringing these eighteen 
men, who had thus been charged, to a speedy punishment for the crime 
of which they were blamed, it was understood that the Public Prose- 
cutor had no intention, at that time, of submitting the case to a jury 
of their countrymen. 

The public theii began, for the first time, to suspect that all that 
was said regarding thcc^e victims of oppression and tyranny could 
not be true, or else, why delay their trial? It then became evident 
to their friends, that the object of their prosecutors was not justice, 
but punishment without conviction, in order to tire out the patienea 
of some of the sufiRsrers to an acknowledgment ol %^XEk& ^vou^ ^(^sk) 



. really were not guilty of, in order to justify their own foul deeds and 
unlawful proceedings. Consequently, measures were adopted to 
compel the Public Prosecutor either to bring these men to a trial, 
within a given time, or otherwise liberate them from their dungeons. 
These proceedings had the effect, at several periods, of reducing the 
number of the victims to five ; the others were liberated on the 
smallest amount of bail the law allows. In the mean time, the 
Committees of the Trades of Glasgow were convened, to take 
their case into consideration ; and they appointed a Committee of 
Inquiry, composed of delegates from each Trade, with power to add 
to their number, and do otherwise in the matter as the circum- 
stances of the case might justify. The proceedings of that Committee 
have now been known throughout every part of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and their appeal for support to obtain justice- for the injured 
and oppressed, although at a very high price, has been nobly re- 
sponded to, from all parts of the country, by the working classes in 
particular ; and a few noble and hdnourable> exceptions among the 
middle and higher ranks of society. 

On the 24th of October, at the last hour of the last day that the 
law, bad as it is, allowed the Public Prosecutor to indict the five 
remaining prisoners, or set them at liberty, they were served with 
their indictments. Afler they had retired to their miserable cold 
stone cells to pass another dreary night, they were awakened near 
12 o'clock at night by the rattling of keys, unlocking of iron gates, 
and massy bolted doors, and had placed into each of their hands a 
copy of the most extraordinary indictment, perhaps, ever submitted 
to a court of justice, and fixing their day of trial to come on at 
Edinburgh, on the 10th day of November, thus only allowing them 
fifteen days to prepare their defence, which the Public Prosecutor 
and his substitutes had taken three months to concoct. Mr. Andrew 
Gemmill, their most indefatigable agent, was not, however, to be 
outdone. In proportion as obstacles arose, his energy redoubled in the 
cause ; every other business was instantly laid aside ; fifteen extra 
clerks were immediately employed night and day, to copy the pre- 
cognitions of the Crown witnesses, and exculpatory evidence, M'hich 
has amounted to two large folio volumes, of which eight copies 
have been made for the use of Counsel and Agents, thus in ail 
making the whole sixteen folio volumes, containing the evidence of 
upwards of one hundred and fifty witnesses in different parts of 
the country, all of whom were precognosced by Mr. Gemmill per- 
sonally, in the short period of fifteen days — an achievement unpre- 
cedented in the annals of criminal jurisprudence. The* Trades* 
Corn'mittee also in the same time redoubled their exertions : cor- 



•respondeuce was kept up with aU parts of the country ; delegations 
were sent to various parts of Scotland, which, aided a little by 
the moderi^ely liberal, and nobly by the democratic Press, roused 
public attention and sympathy in favour of the oppressed ; upwards of 
50 exculpatory witnesses of the most respectable character were also 
procured, and sent at very considerable expense to Edinburgh ; and 
all breasts beat high with expectation for a favourable result The 
best Counsel the Scottish Bar could boast of, were engaged, and all 
prepared to do their duty. Three days previous to their trial, the 
prisoners were taken, unknown to their agent or friends, from the 
Bridewell of Glasgow to Edinburgh Jail, heavily loaded with irons. 
The eventful morning came at last; the Court was crowded; the 
Judges took their seats, with all the imposing ceremony which ancient 
times and customs had awarded to such proceedings ; the whole 
Crown Lawyers took their proper places ; and on the opposite side 
of the table were seen Duncan McNeil, Patrick Robertson, Alexander 
McNeil, H. G. Bell, and J. Anderson, Counsel for the prisoners. A 
cheer from the assembled multitude without, and the stoppage of an 
iron carriage like the boiler of a fifty horse steam engine, intimated 
the arrival of the prisoners, who in a few minutes entered the dock. 
They were all dressed in an entire new suit of clothes. Their ap- 
pearance was altogether prepossessing and interesting, and when 
asked separately by the Lord Justice Clerk if they were guilty, all 
answered in a firm manly tone, ** Not guilty, my Lord.*' 

A most eloquent and learned discussion ensued on the prisoners' 
Counsel objecting to the relevancy of the novel and extraordinary 
indictment under which the prisoners were brought into Court; but 
for reasons which do not appear to have been satisfactory to the 
Bar, the Court was pleased to over-rule the objections. The pri- 
soners' Cooosel then wished the case to be decided by the Jury ; but 
the Crown Counsel stating that it was << not convenient for them to 
proceed with the trial,*' the case was postponed till 27th November. 

In the succeeding pages of this Number will be found the pro- 
ceedings of the first day of tho trial. It is not for the Committee, at 
the present stage of the business, to sdy what have been the motives 
to induce the Judges to adopt the extraordinary measure of post- 
poning the trial. The postponement, however, does not only seri- 
0Q8 irgury and injustice to the accused, who are again subjected 
to all the rigour and surveillance of a felon's treatment, and the 
" hope deferred'*^ sufferings of their friends and families, but it also 
involves the Committee in double the expense that otherwise would 
have been incurred. All the Counsel will Qi^%\Tk V^^ \^^vt%^ V.^ \^ 
engaged and paid: they have' already xxo\Ay Aoxi^ >i>\««,^v^v>j'» ^^^ 



were prepared to contend for justice to the last extremity. The ex- 
culpatory witnesses, who live in different parts of the country, will 
again all require to be summoned to appear, and brought at great 
expense from their homes to Edinburgh.* In a word, the whole pro- 
ceedings will have to be nearly gone over again. The Committee, 
however, expects that those who have hitherto so nobly responded 
to their call, will still continue their exertions in the defence of the 
rights of working men, against despotism and oppression. The 
Cotton Spinners have been long confined, and cruelly used, and 
deserve.the sympathy and protection of every man and woman who 
has the least spark of humanity in their constitution. But there is 
still a stronger inducement to urge the working millions to rally 
round the standard of justice, whicl} the Committee have raised. 
The present struggle is not so much for the life and liberty of a few 
•mcD ; but it is whether the millions of the productive classes of this 
country shall be made the mere slaves of tho money-mongers, and 
jQther capitalists, and the victims of bad laws, partially administered ; 
and when driven to unite, as their last resort to protect themselves, 
be immersed in dungeons, and treated worse than the condemned 
robber or assassin ! 

It shall not be so : the Committee have << nailed their colours to 
the mast," and are determined, whatever the result of this affair may 
be, never to cease their exertions in the cause of human emancipa- 
tion, till justice shall be done to the oppressed and insulted operatives 
of Britain. 

Hugh ALSXANDeB, Chairman, 
Glasgow, November I8th, 18d7. 



• The Court has allowed a sum to assist in defraying the extra expense of 
conveying the exculpatory witnesses to Edinburgh ; but it will not be equal to a 
tithe of the amount requisite. 
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TRIAL, &c. 



The Court met at 10 o'clock, on lOth November, 1837. There were on the benob 
the Lord Justice Clerk, and Lords Mackenzie, Medwyn, Moncrieff, and Cockbum. 

CoHn»d for the Crown: — The Lord Advocate (Murray), the Solicitor-General 
(Rutherford), and Robert Handyside, Esquire, and John Shaw Stewart, Rsquire^ 
Advocates-depute. 

Law Agents far the Crown : — David Cle)?horn, Esquire, Edinburgh, and 
George Salmond, Esquire, Procurator- Fiscal, Glasgow. 

Counsel for the Prisonert: — Patrick Robertson, Esquire, Duncan McNeil, Esquire, 
Alexander McNeil, Esquire, James Anderson, Esquire, and H. G. Bell, Esquire.. 
Advocates. 

Law Agente for the Prisoners .'—.Charles Fisher, Esquire, Edinburgh, and 
Andrew Gemmill, Esquire, Glasgow. 

The Prisoners were genteelly dressed, and their demeanour did not indicate any 
thing like conscious guilt 

. The Indictment, incIudin<T Inventory of Documents produced, and List of Wit- 
nesses and Assize, extended to thirty-seven closely printed pages ; but as the 
contents are very confused, and, as appears to us, unintelligible except to lawyers, 
we prefer giving the Msmee of the Indictment in plain terms, so that our readers 
generally may understand the nature of the Case. The following are the heads 
of the 

INDICTMENT 

In an abridged form. 

The Indictment charged ^wnerol/y. That an Association was formed many years ago 
by the Cotton Spinners in Glasgow and vicinity, the precise period and place of 
its formation being unknown, "for the purpose of rabing or keeping up the wages 
of the Operative Cotton Spinners ;** That unlawful oaths were taken by the mem- 
bers of the Association to keep secret the transactions thereof ; That large numbers 
of Cotton Spinners had been induced to join the Association, to whom illegal 
oaths were administered ; That the Association had at various times resolved to 
strike work, " in order to obtain an advance of wages, or in resistance to a reduc- 
tion of wages ;** That on these occasions the members had illegally " conspired** 
together to intimidate, molest, and threaten the workmen acting contrary to the 
will of the united body ; That the united body had appointed Guard Committees 
to watch at the Factories under strike, to intimidate the new hands, and had ujMed 
threats and committed violence ; That the Association had paid money as ttJ^rds 
to persons for perpetrating violence, and had aided them in escaping from justice; 
That the members of the Union had conspired together to send, and had sent, 
threatening letters to the masters of factories, or their managers, threatening them 
with personal violence, and to burn their premises ; That Secret Committees 
were appointed to carry the threats into execution ; And partkularlyt that a strike 
took place on the 8th of April, 1837, " on account of a reduction of the wages** 
resolved on by the masters, when a conspiracy was entered into, and various com- 
mittees were appointed to overcome the resolutions of the Masters, by means of 
exciting terror and alarm in the minds of the Masters and Non-Unionists, by 
threatening them with personal violence, and destroying their premises ; That 
Hunter was Chairman, Hackei Treasurer, M*NeiU Secretary, Gibb assistant Secre- 
tary of the Association, and that AVLean was one of the members of the Guard 
Committee ; and that the whole Pannels were cognizant of, and took an active and 
leading part in the alleged unlawful acts charged. And mot« ^t\Iv(^>aNaA^^ ^^ 
libel coDtained the following tpecial counts : — 
JA That, on the 14th of June, 1837, \a «^ ipuV^Vxe-VoMM xxk C^iSXvn^^^ 
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Glaigow, the panneli, along with other members of the Union, had entered into 
a conspiracy to effect the object of the said strike, by force and violence, and 
committing injuries on persons and property, and. had appointed, by ballot or lot, 
a Secret Select Committee, for carrying into execution the yarious unlawful acts 
before specified. 

2d. That, on the ] 5th of June, .1837, within the said public-honse, the said 
Association or Conspiracy, and the pannels, or the said Secret Committee, had 
hired certain *' persons, to the prosecutor unknown," to assault the workmen em- 
ployed in Robert Thomson & Son*s factory, being one of the Cotton Mills under 
stnke, which persons accordingly, that day, assaulted David Gray, and Edward 
Kean, both operative Cotton Spinners in the said factory, in pursuance of the 
objects of the conspiracy. 

3d. That the said Association or Conspiracy, and the pannels, or the said 
Secret Committee, on the 20th or 22d dcy of June, 1837, wrote, or caused to be 
written, and transmitted through the Post-office of Glasgow, to Alexander 
Arthur, manager to the said Robert Thomson & Son, a letter containing threats 
of personal violence against him, for the pari he had taken in opposing the objects 
of the said strike, and with the intent of deterring him trom continuing to em- 
ploy non- Unionists, and of forcibly and illegally raising or keeping up the rate 
of wages. 

4th. That the said Association or Conspiracy, and the pannels, or the said 
Secret Committee, on the 3d day of July, 1837, wrote, or caused to be written, 
and transmitted through the Post-office of Glasgow, to the said Alexander Arthur, 
manager, foresaid, another letter, containing threats of violence as aforesaid, and 
with the illegal intent aforesaid. 

5th. That the said Association and Conspiracy, and the pannels, or the said 
Secret Committee, on the 24th of July, 1837, wrote, or caused to be written, 
and transmitted through the Post-office at Glasgow, to John Bryson, manager of 
Mitchell & Morris's Cotton Mill, Greenhead of Glasgow, a letter containing threats 
of violence as aforesaid^ and with the illegal intent aforesaid. 

6th. That the said Association and Conspiracy, and the pannels, or the said 
Secret Committee, hired three persons named, " and other three or more per- 
sons, to the prosecutor unknown,* to invade dwelling-houses of non-Unionists 
employed by the Mile-end Spinning Company, being one of the factories under 
strike, and offered, and paid '* a sum of ten pounds, or some other sum to the 
prosecutor unknown," so to invade such houses, under cloud of night ; and 
which persons so hired, did accordingly, on the 30th day of June, 1837 j forcibit/ 
invade the house of Widow Michan, in which Thomas Donaghey, a non- Unionist, 
lodged, and did force him, under the terror of personal violence, to swear, or 
promise that he would leave the employment of the said Company ; and that the 
said offenders were outlawed for the said crime — they having been provided with 
money by the said Association, to enable them to abscond from justice. 

7th. That the said Association, and Uie pannels, or the said Secret Committee, 
hired or engaged " a certain person, or persons, to the prosecutor unknown,'* to 
set fire to the dwelling house of James Wood, a partner of Francis Wood & Co. 
whose Mill, in Bridgeton of Glasgow, was under strike, and offered said persons 
*' ^20, or some other sum or sums of money to the prosecutor unknown," to per- 
form the said wicked act, and which unknown persons did, accordingly, on the 
11th day of July, 1837, attempt to set fire to the dwelling house of Mr. Wood, 
by throwing through the window- of his parlour, two tin canisters, containing in- 
flammable or combustible materials, in each of which was a burning match, all in 
pursuance of the wicked object of the said conspiracy, and with the intent to raise 
or keep up the rate of wages. 

8th. That the said Association, and the pannels Hunter, Hacket, McNeil, and 
Gibbf or the said Secret Committee, did, on the 22d day of July, 1837, hire the 
pannel, M*Lean, to assassinate and murder a non-Unionist, employed in a Cotton 
Mill under strike, and engaged to pay him £20, "or some other sum to the pro. 
secutor unknown,*' to induce him to commit the murder ; and that the said 
WUliam McLean did, accordingly, on the said 22d of July, fire a loaded pis- 
tol at John Smith, a non-Unionist in the employment of Henry Houldsworth and 
Sons, Anderston of Glasgow, and the shot took effect on the said John Smith, 
ono of the buJJeti having entered his person under or near bid t^^Vil «VvQvAdK.T) \w 
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consequence of wbich he wai mortally wounded, and died of the injury on the 
25th day of July, 1837, whereby Smith was murdered by M*Lean, in pursuance 
of the object of the conspiracy, apd with the intent to raise or keep up the rate 
of wages. Or otherwise — 

9th. That, in furtherance of the object of the conspiracy to intimidate, assault, and 
murder non»Unlonists, and their masters or managers, the several pannels '* did, 
all and each, or one or other of them,'* wickedly ^oot at, and murder the said 
John Smith, with the wicked intent of ^* deterring other workmen from continuing 
in, or taking employment at such rate of wages, or on such terms as they might 
choose.** And the Indictment ctrnthidM that the pannels ** ought to be pnnished 
with the pams of law, to deter others from committing the like crimes in time 
coming.** 

To Sie Indictment is affixed a list of 76 witnesses to be examined for the 
Crown, and 65 Jurors ; and in the Report of the future proceedings, will be given 
a list of the witnesses who may be examined, and of the Jurors who may be bal- 
loted to serve on the trial. 

The prisoners were then asked by the Lord Justice Clerk what they had to say 
to the charges brought against them in the indictment, and they severally answered 
in a firm and respectful tone of voice, *' Not guilty, my Lord.** 

The following defences for the prisoners were lodged with the Clerk of Court. 

" The defenders are not guilty of any of the charges contained in the libel. 

** In regard to the alleged murder of Smith, which seems to be more particularly 
charged as having been committed by the defender M'Lean, the Prosecutor has 
not specified the precise hour at which it is said to have been committed. It is 
proper to state farther, that either the whole or greater part of the night of the 
22d July, 18S7, M'Lean was in the public-houses of Angus Cameron, in Salt- 
market, and — M^Ilwraith, in Bridge-street, Glasgow, and in the vicinity of these 
places.** 

(Signed) Patrick Robertson. 
Dun. M*Niell. 
Alex. M^Niei.l. 
Jas. Amixbbsgn. 
H. O.Bi£Xi. 

Mr. Duncan M*Neiix rose to address the Court, as Counsel for the pannels, 
on the relevancy of the Indictment, and spoke to the following effect : — My 
Lords, I have to explain in the outset to your Lordships, that although there are 
Counsel for each of the prisoners, and although there are separate interests involv- 
ed, in discharging our duty to our clients, we shall follow the course that shall be 
least troublesome to the Court, by all of the Counsel appearing for each of tho 
prisoners. The case, as stated by the Public Prosecutor, naturally divides itself 
mto two parts. The interests of McLean appear to be stated differently from those 
of the others ; and, therefore, we may find it necessary at the termination of the 
proceedings to enter a separate argument and address on behalf of the first four 
prisoners, and another in behalf of M'Lean : but we do not intend to trouble your 
Lordships and the Jury with a separate address for each of the first four in the in- 
dictment I mean, first of all, to address to your Lordships some observations on 
the relevancy of the indictment. Although the prisoners are most anxious that 
the trial should be proceeded in, we, as their Counsel, feel that we would not be 
discharging our duty to our clients, or dealing fairly with the Court or tlie law, 
if we permitted an interlocutor of relevancy to pass without calling your Lord- 
ships* attention to some of its peculiarities. The observations which I am to ad- 
dress to your Lordships, have a Refold object In the firnt plaeey some of them 
will be directed towards fixing the meaning and understanding of the terms of 
certain parts of this indictment, because the prisoners are entitled to know what 
are really and truly the accusations made against them-^what is the meaning they 
are to attach to the terms of the indictment ; and if we have not been able to dis- 
cover the Pro8ecutor*s meaning in some parts, it is fair that we should hear it ex- 
plained by the Public Prosecutor, and it is for your Lordships then to say whiit 
IS the true and unequivocal meaning of the terms in <\uea\\Qik. \xv ^<^ «tccmd ^t«^ 
some of the obaervatioiis I have to make are of \\i« iiatot^ ol ^^^"^^ t^a\«tiC\^Ti1^ 
Your LonUupg will obsofve that this indictment coift»if^% t^io wsrwbsJclwiv 'V>o» 
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prisoners are accused ot an illefral conspiracy and of murder ; hnt lliey veerc not 
accused both of an illegal conspiracy and of murder, but of illegal conspiracy or 
murder. Both of these charges are contained in the major proposition, but the 
fubsumption is, '* that true it is and of verity, that you, the said Thomas Hunter, 
Peter Hacket, Richard M'Neill, James Gibb, and William M*Lean, are all ai;il 
each, or one or more of you guilty of the said crime of conspiracy, as alone libel- 
led, ar otherwise, of the ssad crime of murder actors or actor, or art and part.** ft 
is not that they are guilty of the said crime of conspiracy and of murder, and one 
or other of them, but that you are guilty of the said crime of conspiracy, or of 
the said crime of murder ; therefore this is a libel in which a verdict of conviction 
cannot be pursued on both these accusations. A general verdict, in this libel, is 
no verdict at alL The verdict must be, that " you are guilty of conspiracy or not." 
The pannels must be convicted in conspiracy or in murder ; but under this libel 
they cannot be convicted on both of these charges. Now, this being an alterna- 
tive libel, let us look at the proofs of it which make the charge of conspiracy. It 
is an illegal conspiracy of workmen, forcibly or illegally to raise or keep up the 
w^es of labour ; but it is not that yenerally stated — it is not only an illegal con- 
spiracy to keep up wages, but an illegal conspiracy to do so by certain specifind 
mtans, and the Public Prosecutor has specified these means. It is an illegal con- 
spiracy to keep up the rate of wages, by means which he has specified, and to 
which he has limited himself. The means are stated to be, " the writing and send- 
ing of threatening letters to masters or their managers, and of wilfully setting fire 
to, or attempting to set fire to the dwelling-houses, mills, or warehouses of owners, 
masters, or their managers, and of the forcibly invading the dwelling-houses of 
workmen, of asbaulting and murdering workmen, or by means of the perpetration 
of one or more of these unlawful acts,** and so forth. Nor, it is not merely a con- 
spiracy forcibly and illegally to raise and keep up the price of wages by these 
means, for the Prosecutor has taken another element into that conspiracy, namely, 
to " do these things by these means,** with a certain specified intent — it is to raise the 
price of wages by these means, with the intent and purpose of deterring and 
intimidating workmen or masters " from giving or taking employment at the 
rate, or on the terms which they please, and of forcing them to do so, on the 
terms, and at the rate prescribed by the members of such illegal conspiracy.'* 
Then it is a conspiracy forcibly to raise the price of wages with a certain means 
and a certain intent But the Public Prosecutor has not stopped here. He has 
said, ** when such threatening letters are written and sent to such masters, or their 
managers, and fire is so set, or attempted to be set to dwelling-houses, mills, or 
warehouses of owners, masters, or their managers, and the dwelling-houses of 
workmen are invaded, and themselves assaulted and murdered, and one or more 
of these unlawful acts are perpetrated, in pursuance of the said object and purpose 
of such illegal conspiracy,*' &c. — it is an illegal conspiracy to raise the price of 
wages, with certain specified means and with a certain specified intent ; and when 
these means are acted on in pursuance of the object, it must be to raibe the price 
of wages — it must be with the intent specified that one or other of the things 
must be done — it must be to accomplish the object with a certain means and in- 
tent^ and some one or other of the means must be used. This is the conspiracy 
charged ; so that if it does not appear that the object of the conspiracy was to be 
accomplished by any of these means, if it was not to the extent here stated, it is 
not the crime here charged, and if none of these means were used it is not the 
crime charged. Now this being the case, and it being said that we are guilty of 
conspiracy or murder, then the Public. Prosecutor goes on with the indictment 
first to the charge of conspiracy, and latterly to the charge of murder. The 
charge of conspiracy begins at the top of page 2^uid continues until page 22. It 
is divided into two parts, and I think a natural and useful construction, generally 
speaking, is given to it It sets out with a general statement, and proceeds to a 
more specific statement. Let us look first at the general statement, and then at 
the specific statement ; let us run over them together. The general description 
b^ns at page 2, and ends at page 3. It relates to no particular time or place 
or circumstance. It sets forth that there existed " an Association of Operative 
Cotton Spinners, with the object and for the purpose of raising or keeping up the 
fn^ges of the said operative Cotton Spinners ;** dien it says, that ** in order, and 
wtA the Intent naore effectually to enforce and allaiu \\\e saJL^ o\3^<&c\ vadrv^r^oaes 
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tlie memben of ihe AModation unlawfully administered to each other, or took a 
secret oath, or engagement, or obligation, binding or purporting to bind the taker 
of it to acquiesce in, and support the resolutions, orders, or directions of the ma- 
jority of the members of said Association,** &c Then it goes on to say, that 
** the wiid Association l^erly included all or most of the operative Cotton Spin- 
ners working in the yarious cotton mills in the said city of Glasgow and adjoining 
iistricts.** Then at the bottom of page 2 and Ib^-pf page 3, it states, that ** the 
said Association at various times resolved that the members of the Association, or 
those of them employed in certain of the said Cotton Mills, should strike work, in 
order to obtain an advance of wages, or in resistance to a reduction of wages, or 
on account of some other dispute or diflferenco between them or certain of them 
and their masters ; and on these occasions the members of the said Association 
illegally and feloniously conspired, confederated, and agreed together for the 
purpose of forcibly, and illegally raising or keeping up their wages, or prevailing 
m the dispute or diflference existing at the time, between them atid part of them, 
and their masters, to use intimidation, molestation, and threats to workmen continu- 
ing in the service of the Masters,** &c. Then, that " in furtherance of said illegal 
conspiracy, the said Association, on these occasions, from time to time nomi- 
nated and appointed certain of their number, who had so struck work, to be a 
Committee, called a Guard Committee, to watch by themselves or by others, 
members of the Association, under their orders and direction, the Cotton Mills 
where the members of the said Association had struck work, for the purpose, b> 
means of the terror and alarm caused by such demonstrations of force, and by 
means of menaces, molestation, and threats of intended violence to the persons 
of other operative Cotton Spinners, of intimidating them from continuing to work 
at the said Cotton Mills, on other or different terms from those demanded by the 
members of the said Association who had struck work.'* Tlien at the bottom of 
}^e 3, it says, that money was voted out of the funds of the Association to the 
Guard Committee, to enable them to carry the objects and purposes of its a)>. 
pointment into effect ; *' to pay and reward the actual perpetrators of the said acts 
of intimidation, molestation, and assault on said operatives." Then at the top of 
P^^. ^ it goes on to say, that " in cases where a member or members of the 
A^ciation, or other persons employed by the said Guard Committee or the said 
Association, were apprehended and committed for trial on charges of having 
assaulted operative Cotton Spinners continuing to work, or engaged to work, or 
willing to engage themselves to work at said Cotton Mills, on the terms proposed 
by the said masters, the said Association, in order to frustrate the ends of justice, 
and that the said member or members, or other persons, might elude trial and 
punishment by absconding, procured law-agents, or other persons, to become cau- 
tioners in the bail-bond required to be executed for the appearance of the accused 
to stand triaU by advancing out of the funds of the Association, and plac- 
ing in their hands the amount in money of the penalty in the bond to be paid 
by them on forfeiture thereof by the flight and fugitation of the accused.'* 
I'hen in the middle of page 4 it goes on to say, that they conspired to write 
threatening letters, and invade the dwelling-houses of workmen, and to set fire or 
attempt to set fire to dwelling-houses of owners, and to assault and murder the said 
workmen or managers of the Cotton Mills. Then at the top of page 5, that they 
appointed a secret select committee, the names of the members of which were 
kept secret from the ordinary members of the Association, ** the office and func- 
tions of the said committee, and the intention and purpose of its appointment, as 
was well known to the members of the said Association, was to enforce and obtain ' 
the object of the strike, at the time of its appointment, and organizing and pre- 
paring the means, and making choice of and engaging, and hiring or rewarding 
the persons to be employed in forcibly overcoming the opposition to the strike as 
aforesaid, by the masters, managers, and workmen then employed in said cotton 
mills, and that by means of wickedly, illegally, and feloniously writing and sending 
threatening letters,** and so forth. This is the general description, relating to no 
time or place or person, or circumstance. Then it goes on to the more specific 
statement applicable to a strike in April, 1837. Then it goes on to state that the 
Association existed during 1836 and 1837, and that in partic^V^x, m k^v^^\^;^^ 
there was a strike — (top of page 6)— that tbey iteuc^n^wV^ \Tk ^\io^'j% '\\«vi>x 
uty§ ibMt thej conspired to appoint, and did &pv^\uV. & %\x«x^ <i^itMsC\WR^Sa\ ^>&!^ 
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purpose of witching the Cotton Mills, with the wicked nd felonious intent of inti. 
midating and deterring the operatives willing to work. Then (page 7) it is said 
that they did do so, that they did beset the approaches to the Cotton Mills, and by 
insolence and menaces created terror and alarm among the operatives willing to 
work. Then it says that the accused were members of the said Association ; and 
at page 9, that they being parties to the strike, and participators in the illegal acts 
of intimidation and molestation, and so on, resolved to go a step farther, to assault 
and murder. In pursuance of that object, they appointed a secret or select com- 
mittee, and that secret committee, thus appointed, did those acts they were required 
to do, committed acts of violence as already set forth, the last of them being the 
slaughter of Smith. This is all, as I understand, under the charge of conspiracy ; 
and the first difficulty that presents itself to my mind under that, is this question, 
is M'Lean or any of these prisoners charged with the murder of Smith to be tried 
under a charge of conspiracy, or are they not ? A conspiracy to do an act or 
certam acts is not to do them. A conspiracy to do certain things by certain means 
is not necessarily to use these means. But it is said here that a conspiracy existed, 
and I ask is this a charge against the prisoners of murder or not ? It is said at the 
bottom of page 21, that " the said John Smith was thus assassinated and murdered 
by you the said William M'Lean, hired, engaged, instigated, or directed, or pro- 
cured to assassinate and murder him, by the said illegal Association or conspiracy,'* 
&c. Is this a charge of murder against the prisoners? They are charged alter- 
nately with conspiracy or murder. ' These two charges are put alternately 
against them. Is it intended to charge them with the crime of murder under the 
crime of conspiracy, or that this murder is a circumstance in evidence of con- 
spiracy — a crime perpetrated in evidence of conspiracy ; but not a crime with 
which they are specifically charged ? Under this indictment they cannot be con- 
victed both of the one and the other. There may be both conspiracy and mur- 
der; but here the Public Prosecutor has not charged both conspiracy and murder, 
but he has charged me as being guilty of conspiracy or murder, and I want to 
know whether 1 am here to be tried for murder under the name of conspiracy, or 
whether that murder is set forth as an incidental circumstance indicative of con- 
spiracy ? I cannot say with which of those crimes I am charged. If the Public 
Prosecutor charge me with the crime of conspiracy, and if the crime of murder 
was done in the way of conspiracy, that crime is not capital. If he says in fur- 
therance of that, that I committed a murder, I want to know whether under that 
count of conspiracy which he has alleged here, that I am capitally to be charged 
with the crime of murder. Let us look a little farther into this matter, and see 
what is the nature of the alleged conspiracy. Observe, 1 cannot be charged of 
conspiracy to raise the price of wages by sending a threatening letter, and of 
murder, at the same time. What, then, is the nature of this conspiracy ? Look 
again to the general history of it, which begins at page 2, and ends at page 3. 
The first thing I want to know here is whether this Association mentioned here 
consisting of a great number of operative Cotton Spinners, "including all or most 
of the operative cotton spinners in the various Cotton Mills in the said city of Glas- 
gow and adjoining districts,*' — whether it is intended that that Association is an illegal 
conspiracy, ab initio^ — that such in its general and permanent nature and character, 
or whether it is meant also to charge that at certun times and occasions conspiracies 
were formed, and that these conspiracies so beginning, going on, and ending, 
and fresh conspiracies beginning, going on, and ending, as the objects they had 
in view called for them, had the objects and means in view described here ? I want 
to know whether it is that the inherent nature of that Association was in itselfa con- 
spiracy, because an illegal association is not the thing charged here. There are certain 
statutes against illegal conspiracy, and the framcr of this indictment had these statutes 
in his eye, and in his mind, when drawing it out ; but here the statutes against illegal 
associations are not libelled on, and the Association is not called a conspiracy at 
the beginning, but it is simply said that an Association was formed, consisting 
of a great number of Cotton Spinners, for a certain object and purpose. Let us 
see from the rest of the history of this Association, whether it was originally a con- 
spiracy, by these illegal means mentioned here, or not This Association, having 
for its object to raise the price of wages, to accomplish it did some unlawful acts, 
aad the 6rst of these acts was the administering or taking an unlawful oath ; nor 
A that said to he a coDspiracy. At the bottom of 2d page, \l sass^ — >* ^^\.>\v^ ^\d 
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AtsociatioD at various timet resolved, that the members of the Association, or those 
of them employed in oertai^ pf the said Cotton Milli^ should strike work, in order 
to obtain an advance of wa^ a or in resistance to a reduction of wages, or on ac- 
count of some other dispute or difference be^een them, or certain of them, and 
their masters : and on these occasions,** that is the occasions of strikes, and not 
permanently, or on any other occasions, "the members of the said Association il- 
legally, and feloniously conspired^ confederated, and agreed together, for the pur 
pose of forcibly and illegally raising or keeping up their wages, &c.** It is on 
these particular occasions that a conspiracy was formed, and it is here described, 
that, " on these occasions members of the said Association illegally and feloniously 
conspired.** Here is a special conspiracy, for a special purpose — ^tp set down a 
particular dispute existing at the time, shewing that these conspiracies are bcca- 
sionid — ^that they took their origin at a particular strike — that their purpose is ac- 
complished when they put down the dispute existing between them and their 
masters, that it was only on such occasions that members '* conspired and confed- 
erated." That is the time when they did so ; and it was done to keep up the 
price of wages, and for that purpose they, are said to have used " intimidation, 
molestation, and threats.*' I may here remark, in passing, that this conspiracy, in 
order to accomplish the objects arising out of a particular Hispute between the 
operatives and their masters, is said to have been to uso ** intimidation, molesta^ 
tion, and threats towards workmen ;** but it is not said that the object of it, on 
this occasion, was to threaten masters, to- set fire to the dwelling-houses or mills 
of masters, or to do anything to them at all ; but the object of the con- 
spiracy is to do certain things towards intimidating workmen. Here it is 
said, that the said Association, on these occasions— that is, on the oc- 
casions of these particular strikes, from. time to time appointed a Guard Com- 
mittee to intimidate, and that they did intimidate workmen, and did also assault 
them ; and that money was provided to persons for sp doing ; that bail-bonds were 
granted, and that the amount of them was paid to those who were induced to 
grant them, that the perpetrators of the crimes here alleged might elude the 
punishment which the law inflicts against such crimes. Here, then, it will be ob- 
served, comes a second conspiracy ; and that conspiracy not' existing during the 
whole period of the strike ; it is of a more limited and temporary character than 
the other at the middle of page 4 of the indictment ; it says, that the members of 
it, " on special occasions, during the continuance of strike, ordered «by them, as 
aforesaid, for the purpose of forcibly and illegally overcoming the opposition 
given to the object and purposes of their strike, by their employers, and by work- 
men continuing fn, or proposing and willing to enter into the service of the said 
masters,** &c. These, my Lords, are conspiracies within conspiracies, more limited, 
as I have said, in their character, more temporary in their purposes, than the con- 
spiracy that existed during jthe strike. When a strike takes place, it is said to be a 
conspiracy formed to intimidate the workmen. It is then said that another con- 
spiracy was formed to intimidate workmen, and set fire to houses, which was more 
temporary in its purposes, and not so permanent as the strike itself, and being di- 
rected to other matters, namely, to intimidate and molest, to set fire to warehouses 
and dwelling-houses. The first conspiracy is referred to in page 3 of the indictment, 
where it is said, that '* on these occasions, the members of the said Association ille- 
gally and feloniously conspired,*' &c 1 do not know whether here it is meant th*) 
whole members ; but it may mean the whole. But when the Prosecutor comes to 
the conspiracy, which has for its object to do violence to the masters, is it a conspi- 
racy of members, or a conspiracy of a committee of directors? Certainly not of 
the members ; and who orwhat is this committee of directors, he has not told us. 
We know not what it is ; but he takes to himself the alternative of shewing that 
the conspiracy was one not of the Association generally, but composed and formed 
by the committee of directions, or by some other body, or governing body. I thought 
at first that it might be an alternative nomen for the same body ; but it is not Turn 
to page 10th of the indictment to illustrate this, and to shew that it may be a different 
set of people. About the middle of the 10th page your Lordships will see a semi- 
colon af^cr the word aforesaid ; then the indictment proceeds, *' such meeting 
having taken place, time and place last libelled, the said committee of directors, 
or one of the members thereof, or of other governing body, or sq\s^« cA.Vi'&x xs^k^* 
ben of the Association attending said meetingi did pto^o^^, ^f\^ \\ ^^ fo^ns^^'^sA 
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carried at the oaid meeting, that a' secret committee, or a Klect committer, 
should be appointed by the members of the Association, who attended said meet- 
ing : and the intention and purpose of appointing the said secret, select, or secret 
committee, and its office and functions, were as well known to the members at- 
tending said meeting, and generally to the members of the said Association, to be 
illegally, violently, and feloniously to overcome the opposition to the said strike^ 
and to raise and keep up wages,** &c What means the " other governing body" 
here ? It clearly shews that this other body is a different body from the other. I 
refer to this as shewing that it is not an aliai of the same body ; but it is, or may 
be, a totally separate and distinct body. There may be, as the indictment shews, 
two bodies here ; a committee of directors, and another body. Now, the con- 
spiracy at page 4 is not co-existent along with the conspiracy at page 3. It is dif. 
ferent from it in what had given rise to it ; it is different from it in its duration, 
and in the periods of its existence ; it is different in the means to be used, and in 
the people who composed it ; different in regard to the accused who composed it, 
because this may be a conspiracy of a court of directions only, or a conspiracy of 
a oroveming body. But who are those persons, and what are their powers ? Do 
their acts involve the powers of the Association ? It does not appear that they 
necessarily do. The Public Prosecutor alleges separate conspiracies from time to 
time, and composed, it may be, of different persons. It is said that this last con- 
spiracy resolved to write threatening letters, and resolve to set fire, or attempt to 
set fire to the mills, warehonses, and dwelling-houses of the masters ; to invade the 
dwelling-houses of the workmen, and to assault and murder. The observation 
I make on this, — and to shew that if I am right in making it, look at the subsequent 
part of the indictment, — is that the Association itself is not distinctly charged as a 
constantly existing conspiracy, but a series of conspiracies, arising out of particu- 
lar strikes, — a conspiracy which had its origin, perhaps its termination, before the 
other conspiracy, — a conspiracy beginning of the strike, and ending with its termi- 
nation. This first conspiracy was composed only of the members of the Association, 
at the time of its existence ; the second one was only composed of those who are 
members of this particular conspiracy. If I am right in understanding that this 
is the nature of it, and if vit have no time or place mentioned, no occasion speci- 
fied when this or these other conspiracies began, proceeded, and ended ; if there 
are a series of successive conspiracies called into cxistencne by particular events, 
and terminating with these events, what right, I ask, has the Public Prosecutor to 
go on to charge me with a conspiracy in 1837, to send to a Jury to prove that I 
was a member of a conspiracy which had commenced, followed out its purposes 
and ends, while he has not stated that the prisoners were members of that other, 
or these other conspiracies, or even that one or other existed when they were 
members of the Association ? I perfectly understand if he had said that the Assn- 
ciation itself was originally an illegal conspiracy, and if I had been a member, 
and if the Association had conspired to commit all those acts, he would be enabled 
to prove against me all these acts. He does not say that the Association was an 
illegal Association, — that it conspired illegally, — but says, that on particular occa- 
sions, members of that Association conspired to do certain things; and that a court 
of directors had conspired to do other things. He has no title to prove special 
conspiracies which had begun, proceeded, and ended, of virhich I am not charged 
as being a member; but charged as being a member of L^e Association, which in 
not illegal, in reference to me, any more than he has a right to prove against me 
acts of fire-raising or murder perpetrated by Cotton Spinners years ago, and 
with which acts I had no connection whatever. What I wish to impress on 
your Lordships, is the distinction between an illegal act and a conspiracy; 
between a conspiracy that existed years before, and a present conspiracy. A btwdy 
may conspire — for instance, the writers to the signet might have conspired to 
make the lieges pay what they were not bound to pay ; but this would not be an 
illegal conspiracy ; and you would not charge, on that account, the present mem- 
bers of their learned body with having conspired to do that which their predeces- 
sors had done years before. The Public Prosecutor has not said, that the Associa- 
tion is a conspiracy : therefore I say, as the indictment is libelled, the whole of 
those occasional strikes must go out, because he is not entitled to prove any of 
them agaipst the prisoners, or to proceed upon them in any way whatever. Let 
us now iie what the FuhWc Prosecutor more specially charges. At the bottom 
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ofpafj^ 5, it is anid, that the " A>aociatinn htiving, by intimation, or crderi made, 
or tommunicated by its Committee of Directors, or other governing body, some 
thne preyious to the 8th day of April last, resolved, and ordtu'ed that the members 
of the said Association then employed in, and workinf;^ as operative Cotton Spinners 
in the various Cotton Mills jn and about Glasgow, should, on the 8th day of April 
strike work in one body.** I do not know that the Public Prosecutor means to 
say ttiat the Cotton Spinners were not entitled to meet in a body, and come to 
an agreement among themselves to strike work, especially if the masters came to 
a resolution not to give them the rate of wages which the operatives considered 
they were entitled to, or had reduced the rate of wages which had previously been 
given them. The Cotton Spinners were entitled to come to a resolution not to 
work for the wages offered to them, if they were so disposed. The next question 
is, what acts are charged against this Association ? It is said, that " the said As- 
sociation, or at least the Committee of Directors thereof," (here comes in this in- 
definite body again,) ** or other governing body thereof," (for it is not fixed 
which,) conspired together to appoint a Guard Committee for watching. Here is 
a farther proof that the Association was not the conspiracy. This governing body, 
this Court of Directors, are not necessarily fixed down in this Association. They 
conspire to appoint a Guard Committee for the purpose of watching — this is con- 
spiracy No. 1, and it is a conspiracy of one or other of these 3 bodies, and for 
this purpose, to appoint a Guard Committee ; and the Guard Committee is ac- 
cordingly appointed — to do what? to watch by themselves, or by others, the 
various Cotton Mills, in order to discover the operatives that continued at their 
work. This conspiracy is appointed, to do this, and it does it They appoint 
guards, or a Guard Committee, to watch ; and it is said tliat they used violence, 
intimidation, and threats, to deter the operatives from working ; but the indict- 
ment does not say that this was devolved upon them, by this conspiracy; nor does 
it say when or where, or upon whom they committed this violence, or used these 
threats. Then the indictment goes on to say, that the accused were members of 
this Association for several years, at least since January 1837. If I am right in say- 
ing, that the Association itself was not a conspiracy, but that out of the members of 
that Association therewere occasional conspiracies which began and ended, and it is 
only said I was a member from Jan. 1837, it is another reason why you will not allow 
the Prosecutor to go back to prove against me that there were associations in former 
years when I was not a member of them. Then the indictment says, that Robert 
Hunter was chosen to the office of chairman; that' Peter Hacket was chosen to 
the office of treasurer of this Association, and so on. Then it goes on to say that 
the strike was unsuccessful in its object of compelling the masters to yield to the 
demands of the Association ; and that their funds being exhausted, or nearly so, 
they resolved and determined to go a great deal farther — that is, they resolved and 
determined to accomplish the object of the strike by assaulting and murdering 
operatives, or others, working on the terms of the ■ masters — they, the accused, 
'* being members of the governing body of the said Association," " did, along 
with other members of the Association, to the Prosecutor unknown, on or aboufr 
the 14th day of June, 1837,** in a certain house in the Black Boy Close, did con- 
spire—- not that the Court of Directors did conspire — not that the governing body 
did do so ; but that you, the accused, along with some of the members of the 
Association, one or two, it. may be, from another conspiracy, not said to consist 
of the same members as uefore, which is an additional proof that the Association 
is not the conspiring body. This is a new conspiracy — this conspiracy in June, 
consisting of other people, and existing at another time, is a conspiracy which the 
others did not conspire to do. The others only conspired to appoint a Guard 
Committee ; but this is a conspiracy to accomplish the object it had in view, 
by sending threatening letters, and using violence and tHc like ; and all this was 
done by other persons. 

The Lord Jubtick Clkrk. — I do not exactly fonow your argument. At the 
bottom of page 9, the indictment says, that you, the accused, ** being all and each, 
or one or more of you, members of committees of the said Association, as 
aforesaid, and all, and each, or one or more of you, being members of the govern- 
ing body of the said Association, or otherwise taking an active and leading part in 
the business,** &c. It will not do to say that they are taken there as five iwdvvv- 
duals. The members of the Committee of Direclon «iq «a^^ \.^\^\^^^\\A«h^>^^v 
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a1onf( with other memhen connected with the Association, in the most direct 
words. 

Mr. M'Neill. — Certainly, my Lord ; hut what I wish to impress on your Lord- 
ships, is that the indictment does not say that the Association conspired ; it says^ 
that certain persons, who held certain ofBces, did so and so. It does not state the 
powers devolved upon them by those ofBces ; nor does it state that other members 
of the Association had any thing to do with the conspiracy in Juno. Does the 
saying that the preses or secretary conspired, does this say that the Association 
conspired ? Certainly not. I do not see that this can be held a relevant charge 
of conspiracy against the prisoners. It shews that the Public Prosecutor has 
avoided charging the Association itself as the conspiring body ; but he has stated 
that some people at some time conspired, that others- at another time conspired 
for definite or particular purposes. I make the remark, that it does shew that the 
Prosecutor avoids charging the Association as being conspirators. The indictment 
then goes on to say, that the Committee of *' Directors, or other governing body,** 
called a meeting of delegates of the operatives of each Cotton Mill, which had struck 
work — that this meeting took place — that the Committee of Directors, or one or 
other of their number, moved that a Secret Committee be appointed, and it was 
appointed, and the prisoners were present at the appointment and concurred in it ; 
and this Secret Committee, the names of the members of which were kept secret, 
and the said '* illegal association" did conspire. This is the first time I find illegal 
attached to the Association itself. ** The said illegal Association and conspiracy." 
What is that? Turn back to pages 9 and 10, and see the conspiracy last 
formed. It is a conspiracy of these office-bearers of the governing body of the 
said association and other members. Then it says, that in furtherance of this 
illegal conspiracy, that is, the conspiracy of 14th June, a secret committee was 
appointed, — that the said illegal association hired or engaged persons to send 
threatening letters to managers, and to set fire to a dwelling-house, and to do 
other unlawful acts. 

Lord MoNCRiEFF said, that it was the Association itself that appointed the Com- 
mittee, and that for the purpose of doing the things set forth in the indict- 
ment. 

Mr. M'Neill. — Certainly the Association did appoint the Committee ; but what 
I say is, that the Association was not till now called a conspiracy, and that the 
conspiracy was charged upon three difierent classes of persons. It is not said that 
the Association did conspire in June, — I do not see any such statement, or even 
now that the Association is in itself a conspiracy. It will not do to say that the 
Association and the conspiracy are one and the same thing. I do not exactly see 
what is meant by saying '* conspiracy." I suppose it means the conspirators ; but 
does it mean that asscciators and conspirators are the same thing ? A conspiracy 
is a crime, not a person. The " association and conspiracy.** — Why " and ?'* It 
means, I suppose, the conspiiracy in June. It doea not mean that ** the association 
and conspiracy*' are the same thing, or that the associators and conspirators are 
the same thing. The charge then goes on to say, that they appointed secret com- 
mittees, and so forth ; and then it specifies what particular acts they did. I re- 
mark generally on these acts, that they are not libelled as necessarily through the 
intervention of the Association. The phraseology in regard to all of them is the 
same. The Prosecutor describes the following acts done in the following way, 
and through the intervention of the Association, and I deduce from this further 
evidence that the Association was not the conspiracy body, but that there were 
particular conspiracies ; and the Prosecutor is not entitled to go into other con- 
spiracies that existed at other times, when it is not said that the prisoners were 
members of the Association. 

I remark now on the sftitement made in page 13 of the indictment, that one of 
the means which had been used to bring about the object which the conspiracy 
had in view, was the sending of threatening letters, and here there is a charge of 
having engaged a person to write a threatening letter. It says that the said illegal 
Association did write, '' or cause and procure to be written by you, the said Rich- 
ard M'Neil, or by some other person, to the Prosecutor unknown," " a threatening 
letter, bearing to be dated Glasgow, June 20th, 1837, and to be subscribed with 
the letters C. T., and addressed on the back, Mr. Alexander Arthur, manager. 
Old AdeJphi, Ilutchesontown, and which letter contains threats of assassinating 



the flvd Alexander Arthur, and othef paanagen or masters of mills in or near 
Glasgow, and particularly a passage of the following tenor or import** (Here 
follows the passage of the letter.) Now, your Lordships will obsenre that the 
charge here is the writing of a threatening letter said to be sent to Mr. Alexander 
Arthur. It is not merely said that they used threats, but the charge is, I sent a 
threatening letter. I submit to your Lordships that when the Prosecutor charges 
the sending of a threatening letter, he is bound to set forth that letter fully and 
fairly before you, that you may be enabled to judge whether, on the whole aspect 
of it, it is or is not a threatening letter. He is not entitled to say I sent a letter 
conteining threats of violence or murder, and to select words or passages from that 
letter to be set forth as a charge against me. He is bound to give the whole oi 
it on tiie face of the indictment, toY the question is for the judgment of your 
Lordships, whether, on the whole aspect of it, it is a threatening letter ; and your 
Lordships cannot know from selecting particular words or passages whether it is 
on the whole aspect a threateninff letter ; for although there may be passages ap- 
parently containing a threat, it does not follow that the letter, taken as a whole, 
IS a threat This is an observation for the consideration of your Lordships in 
judging of the relevancy of this indictment You are not to send the case to a 
Jury on a partial quotation of a passage from the letters. You are entitled to 
judge on the whole aspect of the letter, set forth in the indictment, whether it is a 
threatening letter or not Now, I believe that accusation of sending threatening 
letters is not uncommon ; and I do not know if it is more common of late years. 
I recollect that in the case of sending threatening letters to the late Duke of 
Athol in I82I, — I do not know whether any of your Lordships tried it, — the in- 
dictment was drawn by the Dean of Faculty, in which the whole letters were set 
forth. I have looked mto virions English cases, and I do not find one in which 
the threatening letters are not given in full. I have found it laid down by 
Russel, in his Treatise on Criminal Law, 2d edition, that it was decided that it 
was necessary to set forth the threatening letters in the indictment Would the 
indictment be relevant if the Prosecutor had stopped short without saying anything 
about burning houses, without setting forth the acts done, the doing of which is 
essential to the crime of conspiracy, as here charged in the major proposition, 
without saying anything about the murder of Smith ? If he must set forth that a 
threatening letter was sent, he must shew whether it was a threatening letter or not 
It is necessary that it should be stated in such a way that the Judges can be able 
to judge whether it was a threatening letter or not How are your Lordships to 
see in the face of this indictment that the letter charged is a threatening letter. 
Is it not necessary, when a cotton spinner is said to be shot, that he should men^ 
tion the time and place where he was shot ? It is the same with regard to threat- 
ening letters. The Prosecutor must frame his libel in such a way as to shew to 
your Lordships whether the letter alleged to be sent is a threatening letter or not 
Accordingly the Prosecutor considers it necessary to set forth the time and plac« 
of all these acts, as bringing them up to his major proposition. I submit, 
therefore^ to your Lordships, that in regard to the charge of threatening letters^ 
the Prosecutor has not drawn his libel in such a way as can make it dear to your 
Lordships that the letters are threatening letters, and therefore it is not relevant 
These are all the observations I have to make on this charge ; I have some to 
make on the other charge of murder. This charge of murder is an alternative 
charge ; — it is that 1 conspired, '* or otherwise." This charge seems to me to be 
a summary of the charge of conspiracy (page 22), in which the Prosecutor takes 
to him the power of proving every thing under the charge of conspiracy, and 
every thing which he does not allege as conspiracy. Under this charge, he sets 
forth the existence of an Association, a strike, the appointment of a Guard Com- 
mittee — the invasion of dwelling-houses — the intimidation of owners and managers 
of .Cotton Mills, by sending letters containing threats of personal violence, — the 
ilfiilly setting fire to, or attempting to set fire to dwelling-houses of masters and 
Gxton Mills, and so forth. It sets forth that all these tilings were done — that 
assaults were committed — that dwelling-houses were invaded — ^that threatening 
letters were written — ^houses and mills attempted to be set fire to, — all thecA 
things be aven in the course of this charge of muxdwt \ «a4 ^«Ci V^ vi«c\ "^^stx 
the accused were members of an illegal CommVUe^ wv^ *^\wsc«i\tv% eowittvN^ 
deadJjr maltco and ilLwiW* against masters, manngetu, WkA o\wt%.>LVs«fc% wAV%:«>2WL 
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conspired and confederated together, they did the things charged against fhcm. 
All uese things he sets forth as what he is going to prove against me in reference 
to vihai is a charge of murder, and not a charge of conspiracy. Is the Prosecutor 
entitled to do so ? Is he entitled to prove that I entered into a conspiracy to do 
these things, without his telling what masters were threatened — what houses were 
invaded, and what mills were set fire to ?— Is he, I say, entitled to prove all these 
tnings acainst the prisoners with the intent to prove against them a charge of mur- 
der ? How are all these charges to be met, and how are the prisoners to be pre- 
pared to defend themselves ? He does not limit himself to time specified — he 
does not limit himself to a charge of murder. He takes every latitude from the 
commencement of the Association down to this day, and that commencement he 
does not say when,-^perhaps it was before I was born. He undertakes to prove 
every, act of violence that was done at other times — ^perhaps half a century ago-^ 
in order to bring home against me a charge of murder. It has been a question 
whether, when special malice was set forth in an indictment, it could be proved . 
by previous acts of malice. It was made a matter of argument in the case of 
Rae, the chimney-sweep, whether this could be gone into ; but here it is said 
that the prisoners had malice and ill-will against other people— against all the 
masters, and all and sundry who had connection with the masters— that they 
conspired against them all. It is not said how, or when, or where ; but it says, 
that all these things were done, and that the Public Prosecutor is going to prove 
all these things in support of his charge against me of murder. Is the Pro- 
secutor entitled to prove these matters without specifying the time, place, and cir- 
cumstance ? 

Lord MoNCRiEf F. — Do you dispute the relevancy of the major propositions ? 

Mr. M'Neill. — No, my Lord. I beg to submit to your Lordships that this 
charge, as stated in the indictment, is not relevant. 

Lord MoNcaiEFF. — All these things are done with the intent to commit mur- 
der. That is an aggravation in the major proposition. 

Mr. McNeill. — I do not think that the intent is any part of the crime. The 
crvne is that of murdoTf and they are not libelled as an aggravation of the crime 
of murder. I submit, that the Prosecutor by making an intent is not entitled to 
get into other matters to prove murder, which, under a charge of murder, the 
law does not receive as^vidence of the murder itself. 

Mr. Hanoybidf^ Depute- Advocate. — My Lords, It is my duty to submit to 
your Lordships a few observations in reply to the elaborate address of my learned 
friend, Mr. McNeill. As he has entered with great fulness into this indictment, 
your Lordships must be familiar with the structure of it ; and it will not therefore 
be necessary for me to occupy so much of your time as has been done by my 
learned friend. He set out with stating that there were two points to which he 
wished to call your Lordships* attention, — the first was, that it must be known to 
the Counsel for the prisoners what was the precise meaning attached to the in- 
dictment ; and the next, that he had to submit to you certain positive objections 
to the structure of the libel. As the shortest mode of meeting his arguments, I 
shall endeavour to follow, in my answer, the precise order taken by ray learned 
friend. In regard to the first objection, or rather the explanation demanded of 
the meaning which the Prosecutor attaches to the tjvo charges, my answer shall be 
short, and, I hope, satisfactory. Your Lordships will observe that no objection 
was taken by him to the sufficiency of either of the major propositions, whether 
the charge of conspiracy, with the long detail that was given descriptive of that 
conspiracy, or as it regarded the charge of murder. If it be the case that my 
learned friend has no objection to the major propositions as they stand, and if the 
Public Prosecutor admits, as he does admit, that these are alternative charges, and 
if in asking a verdict he does not require that both charges shall be found proved 
against either of the prisoners, then I think his observations at once answered. 
\Ve do not ask both for a conviction of conspiracy as laid here, and a conviction 
of murder, — ^we shall be satisfied with one or odier of the majors being found 
proved. I have now to bring before your Lordships the other observations of my 
learned friend. He sets out with certain positive objections to the libel ; and after 
having read and commented on the major propositions, he called the attention of 
j'our Lordsbipa to the lengthened detail in the mmoT. T\ve mWot ^\a^%\X\Qu 
consists of two parts: the first part, conslsiing ol 1 ot ft\>a^%%, \% ;5l w^\t^<vs^ qI 
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convenience in the charge against the pannels. It contains no charge against 
the pannels. They are not accused of what is stated in that narrative as Fubstan- 
tive crimes. That narrative, as put in, is, as is not unusual in such cases, expla- 
natory of the nature of the charges made against the pannels in the subsequent 
part of the libel, as circumstances of evidence which the Pt-osecutor intends to 
bring forward to prove the character of the subsequent charges libelled, not as 
circumstances themselves on which he sought conviction. If that be the nature 
of it, — if a narrative of this kind preceding the ciiarge of the conspiracy of the 
14th of June, the first charge against the pannels, and the subsequent acts carried 
into execution by them in accordance with the nature of that conspiracy, then I 
apprehend that this case just falls under those instances where a libel is introduced 
with a narrative to explain the nature of the pannel's connection with the guilt 
with which he is charged ; but not as containing the crime with which he is 
charged. My learned friend has thrown out the objection that the Public Prose- 
cutor is not entitled to prove one crime by alleging another, — ^that you are not 
entitled to insist on this, because they must be chai^red as separate crimes, and it 
would be alleging one crime to prove another. I humbly submit that my learned 
friend is not quite correct in this ; and that acts of a different kind may be compe- 
tently diarged as introductory to, and explanatory of the intent with which other 
crimes are committed by the pannel who is charged. 1 believe it will be found 
in regard to a case of forgery, that any acts wbidi a pannel may have committed 
before the forgery, may be stated with a view of explaining and setting fortli the 
nature of the diarge against him in the after part of the libel, though not as charges 
in themselves. So it is in regard to a case of murder, — ^where the charge is 
murder itself, the Prosecutor is entitled to set forth allegations of previous malice, 
or of other injuries ; if, for instance, it was poisoning, to prove poisoning in other 
cases ; for although these would be charges for a libel in themselves, still they are 
the competent mode of proving the intent with which the subsequent aets for which 
the person tried is committed. I believe this is quite settled in the law of Eng. 
land, to which my learned friend referred, and there are certain instances in the 
law of Scotland where the crimes are not insisted on against pannels, but are regarded 
as explanatory acts. But, says my learned friend, there is in this indictment 
no specific charge of time, place, or circumstance. The charge, he says, is general, 
running tiirough a series of years, — that it is an indefinite and occasional charge, 
sometimes against the Association, sometimes against the Committee of Directors, 
or governing body. Unquestionably, wherever the charge is made, my learned 
firlend is entitled to have time, place, and circamstance exactly defined ; but where 
it goes merely to prove conduct or guilty knowledge of acts done, which merely 
go to shew tiie intent, the Prosecutor is not called upon to be more specific than 
he has been. My learned friend says that there is a change in the parties who are 
said to be guilty of these various acts ; and, in particular, in setting forth his argu- 
ment it is not nid that the association is illegal I pray your LoHships' attention 
the narrative of the indictment Unquestionably, by the act passed in 1826, 
e apparent objects of these Associations are of a perfectly legal description, and 
my learned friend was right in saying, that if, as is stated in this indictment, the 
masters resolved to reduce the wagesi the workmen were entitled to combine for 
the purpose of keeping them up : and, accordingly, for that reason, in the outset 
of this libel is it that this Association has no epithet bestowed upon it as charging 
it with illegality in its apparent object ; and, accordingly, it says, ** an Association 
being formed, oonsisting of a great number of the operative Cotton Spinners em- 
ployed in tile various Cotton Mills in the oitv of Glasgow and its adjoining dis- 
tricts, with the object, and for the purpose of keeping up the wages of the said 
operative Cotton Spinners, in order and with the intent more effectually to enforce 
and attain the said object and purpose, the members of the said Association unlaw- 
fully administered to each other, or took a secret oath," &c So far there can be 
no doubt ; but then the libel goes on to state how they conducted themselves on 
different occasions. There is nere the charge, first that they took an illegal oath, 
that they unlawfully took or administered to each other an oath. Now, unques- 
tionably my learned friend must have perceived clearly enough that lV\« ^tv>\\ 
who drew this libel was aware of the different acts of Qax\\a.m«fil t««^«c^\Tv^\^vw'^ 
ilk*gal oaths; but it wbb not incumbent on him to ch»rg;e VY\aX \xA^«&V« ^^%v.' \ 
hut ihe drcumstaoce of taking an oath of that kind, nrVnc^ g^^s^i ^ ^^ tv^xt^Av^^ ^v^ 
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obUge parties to acquieico to support the resolutions, orders* and directions of the 
majority of the Association, and in particular to execute any task and obey aoj 
injunction which the m^ority may impose, and to keep it secret and undirulged— 
unquestionably, if that should be proved, it will be considered a material cir- 
cumstance indeed, and is explanatory to the different charges which are afterwards 
made in the libel. But the subsequent part of the narrative goes on to state 
that the Association, on several occasions, when a strike was ordered, appointed 
a Guard Committee,— that on other occasions a select Guard Committee 
was appointed, and there is an assertion that they executed the duties and 
injunctions imposed upon them. In one part of the indictment my learned 
friend made a slight criticism on the terms of the indictment, where t})e mem- 
bers of the Association, or the Court of Directors, or the governing body, 
were named, and said to have done so and so. Now, I am not aware that after 
having charged an association of this kind, that there was any necessity for more 
particularly specifying its constitution. Its acts we have more particularly to do 
with, and these are charged in the body of the indictment. The charge is put 
alternately, — ^that the Association did ao and so, and that the Court of Directors 
did so and so. I apprehend it is not such a charge in the terms of this narrative 
as can be considered as an objection to the relevancy ; and at the bottom of page 2, 
it is said that in order to carry into effect the object in view, the said Association 
did certain things. It is quite obvious that there is a different way given of the 
appointment of the Secret or Select Committee; but the allegation is made dis- 
tinctly enough, and therefore the objection was a mere criticism on the words. 
My learned friend stated that it was not alleged that this was an illegal Association 
at the beginning ; but it would be seen according to the allegation in the narrative, 
that it was on various occasions, and from time to time, as circumstances arose^ 
that this special conspiracy, and this appointmei^ of a Guard Committee, took 
place. This, he says, is not a sufficient charge against the Association generally ; 
but I apprehend that if the members of an Association either generally or through 
their governing body, can be shewn to have acted on such occasions during a 
series of years in a particular manner, by the perpetration of illegal acts, these are 
circumstances e^inst a person joining that Association, aware of its objects, and of 
the means to be employed in carrying them into effect ; and this will be still more 
strongly the case against them, if it be proved against them that the time these 
Committees were appointed and these acts took place, that they were members of 
the Association at the time, whether they were in office or not. Thus, having 
gone through the narrative, my learned friend proceeded to the special charges in 
the indictment ; and first, at the bottom of page 9, be directed your Lordships* 
attention to the statement, that the prisoners, along with others, conspired for a 
specific purpose. The first objection was that here the charge was not against the 
Association ; be admitted a good charge against the prisoners, but not against die 
Association Now, an observation fell from the Bendi, which met this statement, 
and in regard to it, I have only to call your Lordships* attention to the way in 
which the clause is expressed : it says, that *' you being all members of the Com- 
mittee of the Association, did, along with other members of the Association,** con- 
spire for a particular purpose. But this charge is a charge of conspiracy, to take 
the first step for the appointment of a Select Committee, or for entering into that 
resolution come to by the whole body of the 2Socioty, which is charged the first 
stop towards the perpetration 6f all the different lultfequent acts libelled. And 
your Lordships will find that after this it is stated, that in furtherance of, and to 
carry into effect this conspiracy, the said directors, or governing body — time 
and place last libelled— did order and call a meeting of delegates. Their meeting 
was held, and it was proposed that a Select Committee should be appointed to 
commit such and such acts. The libel farther states, that that Committee was 
appointed by ballot or otherwise, and that the names of the members were con- 
cealed, and that the pannels, one or more, were present at the meeting, which I 
apprehend is first a meeting of the Association itself, and that they concurred in 
its purposes. 

Lord Justick Clebk.— In page 10 it says, '* and especially the owners, mas- 
ters, or managers of said milis^ and operative spinners who had continued to work, 
or h£d taken work, and were worlung in fiaid milU in opposition to, and against 
the mil of the taid jinoeiatkm," &c 
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Mr. Handybide — Yes, my Lord, the term '* said asaociation'* runs through 
the whole. Then it is said that the object of the Association is concurred in, 
andtWita Secret Committee was appointed, which fulfilled the duties imposed 
upon \t Mj learned friend remarked, that it was not till now that he found the 
term ** illef^l*' attached to the Association, and unquestionably it is not applied 
till then. All the previous part is considered narrative^'the language used makes 
it narrative, and not a charge. But after the pannels themselves are stated to have 
attended a meeting, and to have conspired together with others to do certain 
objects, a meeting of delegates of the whole Association took place, and they agree 
to appoint a Secret Committee to carry the object proposed. That Committee 
was appointed by the whole of the Association, and I apprehend that from that 
instant it became an illegal body, and the Prosecutor was entitled so to set it 
forth in the indictment 1 think these were the general observations on the nar- 
rative of the indictment, and I apprehend that they do not go to shew that the 
narrative is irrelevant. I apprehend that this is very much a question of evidence. 
The question comes to be, — ^what is the Public Prosecutor entitled to prove 
when he charges conspiracy that has gone before, in evidence of this conspiracy. 
Is he entitled to go back into the conduct of an Association to explain the character 
of it, to shew its previous acts on previous occasions, so as to explain its subsequent 
acts, which he charges as crimes ^ In short, where an Association or conspiracy 
is alleged to exist, is he entitled to go into evidence to shew its character, both by 
its past history, and its conduct from its commencement ? This is a settled point 
Facts shewing a conspiracy can be brought to proof, before you go to subsequent 
acts. If this be- true, the plan followed by the Prosecutor is the plan that was 
necessary to be followed by him in order to shew the intent with which the con- 
spiracy is entered into, — if this be the case, I apprehend that the objection to this 
narrative is entirely removed. I expected that my learned friend would have ad* 
dressed some observations to your Lordships, shewing that the Public Prosecutor 
was not entitled to go into this. It is unnecessary, I presume, to go into autho- 
rities as to this ; but if it were necessary, I could refer to the highest authorities 
to shew the existence of conspiracies in an association before individuals may 
have joined it, and I apprehended that the narrative as drawn was necessary to 
lay a foundation for the evidence of its existence. After going over the various 
specific acts, my learned friend confined himself to the third one, namely, to the 
charge of sending a threatening letter. It certainly surprises me that the learned 
gentleman avers that it is necessary to set forth the whole of the threatening letter. 
Perhaps he may be in the right ; but I have seen indictments, and indictments 
proceeding from eminent criminal lawyers, where such has not been the case, and 
1 am not aware that objections have been taken to these indictments. At this 
moment, I am not able to fix upon precise authorities on the subject ; but the 
last indictment taken of this kind, that I am aware of, was in a case tried in Glas- 
gow, 1834 or 1835, Robert Gellathe and others, where the Mill-masters charged 
the Cotton Spinners with combination. Sure I am that in that case .the letters 
were not given at full length, but extracts were only given from them. I under- 
stand that no objection was taken to the relevancy of the indictment It was a 
charge of combination by various acts of violence, and among others, by writing 
threatening letters, and transmitting &em. But if I must meet my learned friend 
on the principle of the thing, I must say that I am not aware on what principle it 
is that he contends that the Prosecutor is bound to give the letters at large in the 
indictment I am not aware on what principle it may be in the law of England. 
The present charge is sending a letter containing threats, and the Prosecutor 
quotes in support of it those threats which arc to be found in the letter. It may 
be true that these passages do not give a fair representation of the letter ; but I 
apprehend that this is a mat tt:r of evidence, and that the pannel may appeal to the 
other passages of the letter to explain those which are set forth as containing 
threats. But unless there is an allegation that the passages in the libel conde- 
scended upon are not truly in the letters, I apprehend that your Lordships will 
only look at these passages to see if they were threatening. Suppose the case of 
m libeV.-a seditious libel, or the esse of a libel on character. Who ^^«t Viass^ ^\ 
tlie whole of the libel being burdened with tVie ^Vko\fi ol V)tA ^<oc»L\&,«Ck\.'\ Vol i^ 
cases which have occaned in the courts of EngAuid, usa'A «N«t VxLQ^Tk^^'^^^wX^ 
apoocbe§ which might contain a libel were set (onVi on \b%l«c« ol ^^ vck^&sX^&K^'^ 
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Never. It rests with the defender to prove that his meaning is different from what 
it appears to be by bringing before the Court the whole of the letter. I am not 
acquainted with the case of the Duke of Athol, and I cannot speak as to it 

Lord Medwyn. — It was a case in which the whole of the letters were threatening, 
and the whole, of course, were given. 

Mr. Handyside. — I will now, my Lords, offer a few words on the charge of 
murder, in answer to the remarks on the other nde. Your Lordslups will perceive, 
tliat the Public Prosecutor has adopted a plan which is not easilv followed, as a case 
of this kind does not often occur. Besides stating the murder, he particularises the 
nature of the murder, and the intent with which it is committed. It is the 
assassmating of a workman with the intention of intimidating and deterring others 
from working at such rate of wages as they chose ; and I submit that the Prosecutor 
l^is laid a foundation for a relevant charge against the prisoners. How far your 
Lordships may consider that as sufficient and specific, I do not know ; but by 
charging the men at the bar with having maliciously assassinated with a particular 
intent, I am allowed to get in to evidence to shew that intent, and to shew the pre- 
vious conduct of these prisoners, and of the Association. My learned friend re- 
ferred to the case of Raie the chimney-sweep, a case of great interest. An attempt 
was made to prevent evidence being led ot previous mal-treatment towards the 
unfortunate apprentice whom he killed ; but the Court did allow evidence of that 
mal-treatment, and on the same principle as is contended for here, in order to ex- 
plain the motive which led to the perpetration of the deed. I submit, my Lords, 
that the Public Prosecutor here is entitled to give evidence of the conduct of these 
persons, and those with whom they were connected, in order to explain their 
motives ; and in so doing, I beg to say that it humbly appears to me that great 
part of my learned friend's remarks were confined to verbal criticisms. The in- 
dictment, I may remark, is a new one, and the case one of a very — one of an 
unusual kind, and of a complicated description. There may be some parts of it 
rather indefinite ; but under the circumstances, I apprehend it was not possible 
for the Public Prosecutor to make it otherwise. 

The Lord Advocatb followed on the same side. — My Lords. After the argu- 
ment, I do not think it is necessary for me to enter into detail on any of the 
objections or criticisms which have been made on this indictment by my learned 
friend opposite ; but on a question of such great importance as the present, ou 
an indictment of great difficulty, and which is gone into with great minuteness 
in detail, I feel it due from respect to the Court, and from the importance of the 
case, to make a few observations. I should be sorry that any proceedings were 
now adopted in regard to the indictment which would not at all times be a use- 
ful and good one for the country ; while I trust at the same time it gives to the 
persons accused the fullest advantage for conducting their defence, and allows 
your Lordships and the Jury to judge fully and clearly whether these charges 
made against them are such as to infer an illegal conspiracy ; and whether they 
are stated in that manner in which punishment may follow on them if they be 
duly convicted. The indictment is, in the first place, intended to give the prl- 
soners an opportunity of knowing what they are charged with. In the major 
part of the propositions the crime ought to be stated fully, clearly, and parti- 
cularly ; and in the minor part they ought also to be made fully aware of the facts 
to be brought against them, that they may be able to meet every charge which 
the Public Prosecutor sets forth or intends to prove. In this respect the pri- 
soners enjoy a great advantage in this country, because in cases of treason, where 
the greatest advantages are given to the prisoner, the indictment may be drawn 
up very fully, setting forth every species of treason that could be conceived against 
him, without his being able to judge almost as to the particular facts to be brought 
forward against him on the trial. In this indictment there was nothing unclear 
or ambiguous in that respect. My learned friend, Mr. Handyside, said that cer- 
tain words ought to be less Indefinite. This is no more than must be allowed 
to the Prosecutor in cases of this sort, where he cannot state circumstances or 
facts more definitely than his means allow him to do. First, I have stated that 
there was not merely a conspiracy, but that that conspiracy was carried Into 
effect apeei&ed, or by one or other of them, and attended with certain results and 
elFectg, All this, your Lordships see, i« g\v\ng, a ^Te«iX«id\«Lt\l^«>A^t«An« ac- 
cuaed, iaaamucb as it makes the charges aga\u«t iheiu v«v^ «^v\&c;\u^«ft,^. 'Wm^t^V^ 
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£1*81 tho charge of the desigu of the conspiracy, of the illegal purpose and intent, 
then of the means by which it was carried into eifect, and, lastly, the results 
arising from it, and which results took place. In the major proposition of the 
indictment, every possible advantage is given to the prisoners. The. charge is 
exhibited in its full form. It contains facts which must leave the prisoners 
without a doubt as to the meaning of the offences of which they were acoased. 
The Prosecutor undertakes to establish that charge, and a conviction can only 
take place on his establishing the charge brought forward. The prisoners were, 
of course, presumed to be innocent, but your Lordships must see that it is one of 
the most serious charges ever brought forward against any Individual, and the 
orime is of ihe most serious description. I need say no more in regard to the 
major proposition. The question then comes to be in regard to the minor propo- 
sition, particularly the first part, which does not charge acts against the individuals 
at the bar ; but charges conspiracy that has gone before. It gives a narrative of 
the conduct of this Association, with the view of giving this conduct in evidence 
of the charge of subsequent conspiracies. The ol>jection of my learned friend 
opposite is, that there are certain different conspiracies; but your Lordships will 
see, that throughout, the whole charges are against one Association, operating in a 
certain manner, and on certain occasions. They did so. not formerly, but on cer- 
tain occasions ; and here is one of those Associations acting in this manner, which 
we undertake to prove for this purpose, and this purpose alone. It is entirely in- 
troductory to these specific charges. If we do not establish them as stated in the 
libel, the prisoners are entitled to an acquittal. In proving the conduct of the 
Association, which is one Association from beginning to end. In the indictment, 
we explain in that Indictment what are the acts previously committed, and what 
are the acts we more particularly charge against those individuals. Are we going 
too far in entering into this proof? Aire we doing any Injustice to the prisoners 
in doing so? Certainly not. Unless the proof is clear against them, they are 
entitled to an acquittal ; but unless the conduct of this Association throughout 
is proved and established, your Lordships and tho Jury would not have the means 
of knowing the character of the Association and the proceedings which took place. 
The nature of what was done, and the means by which it was done In the other 
case, can only be clearly understood by having the history of the Association 
l>efore the Court, and by proving how the Individuals at the bar did act. Will 
this prejudice the pannels ? Certainly not. Unless the Association retain the 
same character which Is given of it, unless the same things are proved against 
the prisoners with which they are charged, unless their connection with the 
Association Is proved to l>e the same as is set forward, unless we fail In bringing 
forward evidence of the acts charged, evidence of the same atrocities which were 
carried on, evidence of the conspiracy which existed in 1837, their defence Is full 
and complete. The great advantage Is here to the prisoners. It Is the great 
object of the Court and of the Public Prosecutor to give every advantage to 
innocent men, that they may obtain an acquittal ; and, on the other hand, to give 
the Jury the means of knowing the complexion of the crime with which they 
are charged. From a remark that was made by one of your Lordships, It strikes 
me that it would be needlessly wasting your Lordships* time in following out the 
ai^oment of my learned friend, Mr. Handyside. I shall merely remark, that 
there are not two Associations or three Associations in view In this indict- 
ment i there is only one Association In view throughout, from the beginning 
to the end of the indictment, an Association which subsisted at Glasgow during 
the period referred to In the Indictment. The acts of this one Association a^re 
to be proved to make its operations known to the Court and to the Jury ; and 
they are set forth in the libel as fully as could be expected. The length of It 
may be complained of perhaps ; but It could uot, I apprehend, have been brought 
into shorter limits ; and had It been greater it would have been burdensome to 
the Court and to the Jury. In regard to the statement as to the threatening 
letters, I mean not to detain the Court, as your Lordships will at once determine 
that point. There are cases referred to In the law of England, where, from the 
nature of the statutes, the Court held that the whole threatening letters should 
be brought before the Court that they might ]ud^« Nvh«V\\«t \\i«^ yiw^ «t '<N%x't^ 
not threatening ]etcer«. There Is no such tecYin\eii\U>f Vao^n Vfv wax \vw. '^^'*» 
/ depjr titat there h any one case in wblcb \% \a Ti«Cfi«MX^ \o %tX ^^t^ >^^^ viV^^ 
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of cne do(MUD«nt There may be facts in a document which may destroy th« 
meaning of the pastages as eet forth ; bat the prisoner Is entitled to prove, \»j 
the production of the letter or pamphlet, that other passages altered the meaning 
•f the passagee quoted- We produce the actual letter, the Jury will read the 
whole document, and if there be any one expression in that document that tends 
to do away with the passage, the Jury will give it its full weight. But it is a 
technical objection that we are obliginl to set forth the whole document. This 
is a most dangerous precedent. There may be a letter of twenty pages, with a 
threat contained in it of two or three words. I would take the case of a threat- 
ening letter sent to a Judge to deter him from dpcidiiig a case. In this there are 
a few words of threats, together with twenty or thirty pages of views of the 
writer's own. Would it be proper or necessary in such a case that the Prose- 
cutor should set forth the whole of that letter ? He must, upon the trial, no 
doubt, produce the whole document, that the prisoner might have the full benefit 
of it, which It is the sacred duty of the Prosecutor to.seoure to the prisoners. 
But it would be a dangerous thing to lay down a technical rule of this sort, which 
would extend an indictment to an immoderate length, without thereby appending 
any advantage to the material justice of the case. If this point is once considered 
settled in a satisfactory way, I do not see that there is any other difficulty in 
regard to the concluding part. The other party say, and with very great clear- 
ness and ability, that it must be charged that they have been guilty of murder 
•r of conspiracy ; but that the prisoners can only be convicted of one of the crimes 
•f the conspiracy or of the murder. But if these are set forth folly to the 
greatest advantage to the prisoners, if the charges are so laid down that any 
one individual can only be convicted of these charges, the Prosecutor has done 
his duty to the prisoners and to the country; and it is not for him to enter 
hfito any consideration of any punishment to be pronour.ced. There is here a 
crime stated. Any one of the prisoners may be found guilty of the conspiracy 
or of the murder, — a certain number of the one, or a certain number of the 
other, according to the effect of the evidence to be adduced on the minds of the 
Jury. In what respect, then, can this libel be considered as irregular ? The 
case is brought before the Jury in the dearest way, and they may convict either 
of the conspiracy or of the murder ; but the Prosecutor has not called on them 
to convict them of both. The question on the part of the prisoners is, are they 
subjected to any hardship ? Certainly not ; and the question for your Lord- 
ships to determine is, are these crimes charged against them regularly, and ad- 
vantageously to the prisoners, to enable them to meet' the charges in their 
defence. The crimes charged are of a very serious nature ; but I consider that 
I would be taking up the time of the Court in making any observations on 
them. 

Mr. Patrick RostaTsoN, Counsel for the prisoners, said — My Lords, I feel, 
in common with the learned Lord, the great difficulty and the vast importance 
of the present discussion; and I am sure that your. Lordships will do me the 
justice to believe, that in an InTcstigatioB of this description, and involving mat- 
ters, as charged in this indictraenf, to an extent almoet -unparalleled,- I, and my 
learned brethem acting for the prisoners, should not wish to detain ihe Court 
|vith any objections to the relevancy, or with any observations on the structure 
of the indictment, that did not appear to us to be well worthy of the consideration 
of the Court. I feel confident that the determination to which your Lordships will 
come, will be satisfactory to the country, and settle the law on the question ; and 
with this view, therefore, I must endeavour to impress upon your Lordsbipai' 
minds, as strongly as I cut, the objections and the nature of the objections 
which we set forth, and which have already been brought before your Lordships 
by my learned friend Mr. McNeill. We do not mean to maintain that, under 
that charge, as applicable to the 14th June, provided it l>e stated with sufficient spe- 
cification aa to the nature of the conspiracy, there is not matter of a most serious 
kind libelled in the indictment, and in the description of the major proportion. 
I shall explain, a little more -particularly, what my meaning is ; but we are not 
stating h«re, that matter of a most serious kind is not embodied within this libeL 
Let us see in what we are agreed with my learned friends opposite, and wherein 
n-e diSiw* We are agreed that the major propositions in the indictment are 
comet We are agreed in our coostruotleik m t* tha &t«\ ^T<ii*^Q^\\\nu. \s « «x« 
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•grerd that tht ohargtM «re altArnative, and that the priaootn oanoot be fuanA 
guilty of both ohargee. I admit, io poiut of law, that every act done by an ^x- 
futiog conspiracy, may be proved against the members ; but I deny tbatanytbing 
done by one conspiracy, can be charged as an act of proof against another con- 
spiracy. I deny that the conspiracy of Jane, if a diffsrent one from that of 
April, can be charged as an act of proof against the ooospiracy in April. 
I deny that the acts of the Association generally, if not the oenspiracy, can be 
proved against the conspiracy ; and I again ask the qaestion, whieb my learned 
brother asked at the outset,— is the Association a conspiracy or not ? I have 
not heard this question answered. Mr. Handyside said expressly that this 
Association became an illegal Association on the l^th of Jane. Then it was 
legal before this period, or at least it was not said to be iUegaU It becaine a 
conspiracy on the 14th of June. Well, then, what have we to do with 
the acts done before the lith of June. My learned friend, with a candour 
worthy of him, admits that he Intends to prove all the acts previoas to the I4th 
of June, and the learned Lord says this is to be of much importance and advan- 
tage to the prisoners. Every thing done since the beginning of the Association ! 
We do not thank the learned Lord for such an advantage, and I protest againat 
such an inquiry as being evidence in the trial. Every thing done by the Aa* 
sociation after it became illegal — after it became a conspiracy, I fully admit ; but 
I protest against any previous inquiry as being brought before you as evidence 
against the prisoners. But, my Lords, if within the Association we have 
other conspiracies, if we have wheels within wheels, some of them oecaslonally 
set in motion, and stopping when they had attained the end of their journey, are 
you to prove the last conspiracy by another whieb is concluded ? This is utterly 
out of the question ; you are not to prove against the prisoners the acts of one 
conspiracy by another, of which they were not members. Although I am agreed 
with my learned friends, that in point of law, the acts of a conspiracy may be prov- 
ed against the members of that conspiracy, it must be the acts of that oonspiney 
and no other. Let us look to the nature of the charge here. Here is an Asso- 
ciation-— but Is this Association charged to be illegal or not, first of all ? W by, 
my Lords, I cannot tell. It was said that it was an Association several years 
ago, boutid by a secret oath ; but it does not say that It was an Association to 
commit fire-raising — to commit murder from time to time — to commit assault 
from time to time. No, it was no such thing— it was an Association to take a 
secret oath. There is no charge in the statutes here as to taking an illegal oath, 
or an obligation binding what? binding the taker of it to acquiesce in, and 
support the resolutions and directions of the majority, — Is there anything illegal 
In this f anything illegal in supporting the resolutions of the majority ? If the 
Association be illegal in this respect, the House of Commons must be illegal, for 
it generally follows the resolutions of the mi\jority. Then, it is said farther, 
that the members were bound to execute every injunction which the Association 
might impose--and why not? unless the objects which the . Association had in 
view in imposing such injunctions were illegal, and the acts to be committed 
were illegal, lliey ** took a secret oath, or engagement, or obligation, binding, 
or purporting to bind the taker of It to acquiesce in, and support the resolutions, 
orders, or directions of the maj«'Tity of the members of the said Association, and., 
in particular" — to do what? '< To execute every task, or injunction, which 
the minority mi^ht impose, in furtherance of the olgect of the said Association." 
It does not say illegal tasks, or illegal injunctions, but to do what the mnjority 
might impose ; and this is the nature of the Association, as it stands on the in- 
dictment. It is not yet an illegal Association ; it was not illegal in the first 
place. Tlie Cotton Spinners, in the first place, were entitled to strike ; and, in 
the second place, it was no conspiracy. Look Into the legality or illegality of 
this Association. Was it a conspiracy ? was it an illegal Association, so far as 
we have seen it ? Then it was said that this Association, at various times, re- 
solved to do so and so— and that it did afterwards l»ecome a conspiracy. It iras, 
therefore, a body, not of the nature of a permanent conspiracy, but that it had 
formed occasional resolutions to conspire, at particular timet, B« ^3Dk% K-viri^^- 
tion legal or iUsfaly there is no charge of its \ie\n|^ an \W%t\ K«M^^^«>iv^^-^'^ ^^ 
coDBplncy la the aa^jor. Well, then, tha^ d\d QOiKav\T«, %nd ^Jawj ^y*«8vt»m^ ^ 
Guard Comni/tCee— they conspired to do tbU and n Ou%xd C^mvoXNX*^ '«*'^ ^' 
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pointed. Then they eommlt aeiaulte, and they vote airay money, and do other 
things, as alleged. Then at poge 4i of the indictment it is said, that " the mem- 
hers of the said Association, or committee of directors, or others governing for 
the time, on special oooasions, daring the continuance of the strilce ordered by 
them, conspired and confederated together,*' &c There is something else, sorely. 
We are told, at the top of page 3, that they illsfaliy conspired together, t. e. the 
Association. Then we are told, at page 4, that the members of it, or directors, 
or gorerning body, conspirsd together : then they appointed a secret committee ; 
and then we are told that various anlawful acts were ^committed. Well, then, 
what have we got now? First, there is an Association which is not a conspir- 
acy ; then we have a conspiracy of the whole members, and then a conspiracy 
of the directors, or governing body. They conspire to write threatening letters, 
H'll fully to set fire to dwelUng-hoases, to assault workmen, and so forth. Then 
they appoint a secret committee in 1836 and in 1837 ; and then, in April 1837, 
H strike takes plaoe. What takes place then ? Then the said Association, or 
at least the committee of directors, in the month of April, in an apartment situated 
in the Black Boy Cloae, conspired together ** to appoint, and appointed a certain 
number of their members, to be a Guard Committee.** This is something else; 
this is not Associatioo No. 1. No, for it was not an illegal Association. It 
was not the Association that conspired from time to time. No, but another 
conspiracy to appoint a Guard Committee. Then, the prisoners are charged 
with being members of the Association — that the funds became exhausted ; and 
then, at page 9, that they, being resolved and determined to carry into execution 
the oliject of the said strike, did so and so. Then here is the beginning of the 
first minor — " you, the said Thomas Honter/* naming all the prisoners, ^ being 
all and each of you, or one or more of you, members of Committee of the said 
Association, as aforesaid^ and all and each of you, or one or more of you, being 
members of the governing body of the said Association ; or otherwise taking an 
active and leading part in the business,** did so and so. Taking an active part 
in the business of the Association, can be of no earthly importance, unless the 
whole Association be a conspiracy. What did they do ? ** They, along with 
other members of the said Association,** not with the general Association, — it is 
exclusive of the idea of Its being a conspiracy, and conspiracy is the only crime 
to which I am now speaking under the indictment. On the 14-th June they 
conspired, not in furtherance of an illegal Association, to keep up the rate of 
wages, but they conspired on this day to carry the strike. And how did they 
do it ? They call a meeting of delegates. Are the delegates members, or are 
they not ? That meeting, 1 pray your Lordships to observe, appoint a secretary 
and appoint a select Committee. It is this new conspiracy that appoint a select 
Committee ; and it goes on to say that this select or secret Committee — the said 
illegal Association and conspiracy, did so and so. What Association and con- 
spiracy ? that is the plain question, plainly put by my learned brother, and not 
answered by the learned Lord. If it was the conspiracy of the Ilth June, all 
the acts done under the conspiracy from this date downwards, must be admitted 
as proof against the prisoners ; but what was the use of going to the law of £ng« 
land — the law of reason, of common sense, tells this, that the acts which were 
committed before the conspiracy of other conspiracies, and other conspirators, 
are not to be admitted as capital proof against the prisoners. But we are told 
that, out of regard to the safety o.f these prisoners, that they may have the 
fair means of defence — that all tlM.ndi that had evw been previously com- 
mitted—all the assaults which liad.mner been committed by Cotton Spinners— 
all the mills, or dwelling-houMa burned — all the murders which had taken 
place* were to be brought in evidence against them in the trial. This is the 
mode in which the prisoners are to have the advantage in their trial under 
this indictment. I want to know what conspiracy I do bdoog to? Am I 
told that because the tailors in Edinburgh struck 10 years ago, the acts 
which might be averred against them then, were capable of being brought 
as evidence 9g^nst the acts of a conspiracy now ? This is the general nature 

. of the otjfotlons stated. There was another objection, a simple one, stated by 
my learned. Ibrotber, which Mr. Handyslde did not answer, but which was 

aotUed i(jr tbe kamed Lord. Mr. M'NeUl asked if tbt murder was, or was 
nat ekmged uadw (he charge of oonsplrwiy .»4a V,\ to cihaxt|{Ei& \»i^«s ^\% V&- 
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dictment? Is M'Lean acensed of murder, or is he not? He Is brought to 
the bar of • crlmiDsl court, and we ask is he charged with murder or oot ? 
The Lord Advocate says that is a matter that depends on the punishment. Is 
this a way to charge murder ? I demand of the Public Prosecutor to know if 
M*Lean be accused of murder under this indictment ? If three men were accused 
of a conspiracy to collect gold watches, and they take them in dozens ; and iu 
this way they commit murder upon an individual who resented, would it be 
proper, in this case, to charge the men with robbery and murder ? This is a 
novel mode of charging murder, adopted by the Public Prosecutor, and the 
Court may sanction it; but I put the case to the Court, is this charge a 
capital charge, or is It not? The Solicitor- General says that this is an ob- 
jection to the major. 

SoucitoR'Gbmsral.— -My obeervation is, that yoa admitted the major. 

Mr. RoBs&TsoN.—- 1 deny the major, according to the construction which 
my learned friend puts upon it It may have two constructions ; and I 
want to know whether, under this msjor, I am charged with murder, or am 
I not ? The Lord Advocate says, it is enough that you are charged with a 
crime. Is this a relevant way of stating a charge against a prisoner ? I say, 
therefore, in the first place, that murder cannot come within this charge. In 
the second place, that the illegal Asaoeiation and conspiracy, bottom of 
page eleven, must be limited to the conspiracy of the 14th day of June; 
aud if we have gained this point, we have gained our whole object, I 
do most solemnly protest against the purpose of this indictment — I pro- 
test against it going into any inquiry of conspiracy previous to the I4th 
June. These^ my Lords, appear to us to be the observations arising under the 
first branch. But it has alwaya appeared to me since I first read this extra- 
ordinary indictment, that the objection to the charge of murder is of ten times 
more force and importance than that stated to the charge of conspiracy. I admit 
that in the case of Rae it was ruled that special malice may be proved in reference 
to an act of murder ; but I deny that by the law of this country it is competent, 
either by charge of intent, or by charge of aggravation, to prove against a prisoner 
what is not malice against the individual, or any thing connected with the parti- 
cular act of murder. ' Yon are not to prove that I am the murderer of Smith, 
because I was the murderer of Begby, or any other person. In this manner, 
as applicable to the matter, I pray the Court to look attentively at this indict- 
ment ; and I demand, as a matter of right, on the construction of this branch 
of the indictment, that your Lordships shall throw out of view all that is ir- 
relevant, and all that is a separate charge. I admit that you may refer back to 
explain the meaning of passages ; but it must contain a major and a minor 
within itself-— its own major and its own minor must be complete within them- 
selvee. Now, what is the major ? It is murder more particularly, '* with the 
wicked and felonious intent,*' and so forth. It is murder with a particular 
Intent. Every thing that gees to prove this intent with respect to that par- 
ticular murder, I admit, under the principle of Rae*s case, to be relevant 
in point of hiW| but I demur to the minor here. Turn to the 22d page of 
the indictment, where it la said " oa otHxawiaB, you the said Thomas Hunter,*' 
mud so forth $ and towards the bottom of the page, it says, that *< they had 
atruck work, and for the purpose also of intimidating the owners, masters, or 
aanagers of said Cotton Mills, by sending to them letters containing threats 
«f personal violence and of death," and so on to the top of page 23 : ** and, ac- 
eoiiihigly, during the continuance of the said strike, menaces and threats of per- 
sonal violence having been used towards, and assaults having been committed 
upon the persons of said operatives," and so forth ; and towards the bottom, 
'* and having with such purpose and intent conspired, confederated, and agreed 
together to murder one or more of said operatives," &o. Why, here is conspiracy 
and the murder too. And then it is said that the murder is committed under 
a conspiracy. I am charged with the attempt of only raising wages, and so 
forth, and mora particularly of assassinating, and so forth ; and in order to 
prove the wicked and felonious intent of deterring workmen, the Pt«ai»mL\]o(t wn» 
forth that I sent threatening letters to the mai^XaTa, %ii^\ra?mt4 ^At\mom» na 
4eter others from working, mid all this wlib tYia \i\Uti\ ^l isw«^t\Ti% ^s«52''^^*r— 
tiMt k, mil tbtnteBing letters tent, And lAV muTd«v« ^^ommWvA \\w ^'^m%«^'— ' 
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rH httttica buriMd, and h11 milb destroyed, — all are under this cliarge of mur- 
der to prove tbe Intent of these prisonen to murder Smith. I solemnly pray 
your Lordships to look at this charge. I submit, with great deference, that, 
as applicable to this charge of murder, the indictment is monstrous and ir- 
relevant, and may lead to consequences which my learned friends opposite 
did not foresee when they penned this extraordinary document. Thus far 
have I proceeded in these general observations. I shall now advert briefly 
to the charge of sending a threatening letter. Let us keep the thing dis- 
tinctly in view. Suppose there was nothing else in the indictment but the 
charge of sending a threatening letter, is it not necessary to set forth the 
terms of it— is it not necessary to do so, in the manner in which this in- 
dictment is drawn ? I mean to meet the thing in point of principle. It 
does not say that a volume was sent containing threats, and in particular the 
following passages,— it says, '*senta threatening letter.** I am charged with 
sending a threatening letter, and you are called upon to pronounce an interlo- 
cutor of relevancy on this indictment, with passages or words quoted from this 
alleged threatening letter, but which may be no threatening letter after all. 
This letter contains a certain passage conveying threats. Supposing the in- 
dictment went on to say, and which letter also contains the following poatscripi .*— 
*' Believe me, dear A lick, the above is a very bad jest ;** would your Lordships 
have found that a threatening letter ? You are entitled to look at the whole 
letter, and judge whether it is a threatening letter, and you are not to allow 
passages to be culled out apparently containing a threat. In the case of the 
Duke of Athol, the whole letter is charged as a threntenlng letter, precisely as 
I^rd Medwyn observed, and therefore it was set forth in full. But in the pre^ 
sent case, the whole letter is not a threatening letter, and the Prosecutor is 
bound to give It from banning to end, that your Lordships way judge whether 
it really does contain a threat. Mr. R. (after referring to Justice Grove, vol. ii. 
page 641, in evidence that letters alleged to be threatening letters must be set 
fully out for the judgment of the Court,) said, '* if I am right, therefore, in 
maintaining tbe necessity of sending forth the whole of the threatening letters, 
I submit to your Lordships that the distinction In law attempted to be made 
out is not a satisfactory one. These, my Lords, are the objections that humbly 
occur to us as necessary to be brought under the consideration of the Court, and 
to which we pray your Lordships' consideration. 

The pleadings being concluded, their Lordships adjourned, and after an ab- 
sence of about two hours, the Loao Justice CLRaK, on their return, pronounced 
an opinion to the following effect: — The Court having paid every attention tu 
the able arguments of tbe Counsel for tbe pannels, on the objections to the rele- 
vancy of the indictment, and the answer on the part of the Public Prosecutor 
to these objections, have come to be of opinion that this indictment is relevant, 
and must go to a Jury. In regard to the charge of a conspiracy, the Court are 
equally clear that giving to the narrative of this indictment the fah* construction 
due to it, and looking to the way and manner In which the indictment is 
framed as to the charge of conspiracy, and the specifications on which the Public 
Prosecutor relies to establish it, and the various acts brought forward which were 
the. results of that conspiracy, are of opinion that the indictment is not liable to 
any valid objections. They have considered the whole of the indictment, and 
although in some one or two passages the meaning may be less clear, yet when 
tbe narrative of the indictment states the earlier proceedings .of the Cotton 
Spinners, and when it .states the essence of the crimes alleged against the pri- 
soners, it states sufficiently the grounds on which the Prosecutor is to conclude 
that the prisoners are art and part in the charges brought against them. In re- 
gard to the threatening letters, the Court are of opinion that they are not liable 
to valid objections. They are of opinion that it is one of the means by which 
the conspiracy was carried into execution, and that there is a sufficient certiora- 
tion by the Public Prosecutor to the prisoners, that such a charge is to be brought 
against them, and that they are averred and undertaken to be proved to the satis- 
faction of tbe Prosecutor to be threatening letters. The answer to the olyection 
in rf^ard to the threatening is considered to be snffieieot. The difficulty which the 
Coart ^atartainmi was as to the shape and maimer of tih« fAvsraaiivi^ cHar^ of 
murder, nad tbey Uutentd with great atUnVion tol\\e ar^ui&^uXvcr^Vi^XM'OcvV's 
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Mr. M'Neill, and in reply by Mr. Robertson, (Counsel for the prisoners;) %w\ 
aUbough tbereare difficulties, wbicb the Court do not disguise, difficulties of some 
importance on the minds of some of the Judges, yet, upon the whole, they are 
of opinion that they cannot find that there is not a relevant charge of murder 
in this indictment. It appears to the Court, that after having stated all the mat- 
ter offiered in proof of the alleged conspiracy, the indictment itself would be per- 
fectly sufficient if it had stopped at the dose of page 21; and added, ** in fur- 
tberance of the wicked and felonious object of the said conspiracy,** " did thereby 
kill and sluy, and murder the said John Smith.** On the whole, the Court are 
of opinion that the indictment must go to the knowledge of an assize. It being 
clear that the words, ** or otubrwisb,'* commencing the alternative charge, are 
words that have reference to the previous words as matter of fact, and that no 
new facts are thereby brought forward, these words being considered just a sub- 
sumption of what had gone before. His Lordship stated that it was considered 
proper that they should announce generally the opinion of the Court, as his 
Lordship bad now done. It was proper also to mention that they were all im- 
pressed with the novelty and difficulty of drawing such a charge as the one be- 
fore them. 

The Solicitor- Gbnbral moved that the trial should be adjourned till Mon- 
day, the 27th of November. The prisoners* Counsel objected to this, on the 
ground that they had many exculpatory witnesses in attendance from various 
parts of the country, and were q^uite prepared to go before the Jury ; but the 
Court adjourned the Trial, on the Crown agreeing to pay part of the ex- 
pense of attending the bringing the exculpatory witnesses again to Edinburgh. 



The Committee baying^ oow nven a faithful report of the first day*8 pro- 
ceedings of this national strugsTe of Labour against what appears to tnem 
tyranny and oppression, beg leave also to introduce the following lettet 
from their inaef<ttigable a^ent, Mr. Andrew Gemmill of Glasgow, as to 
the arransements which tney have in progress for the postponed trial of 
the 27th, in order to convince the country that nothing has been left un- 
done to obtain justice for these persecuted Cotton Spinners, and through 
them the working classes in general : — 

Glasgow, 20th November 1837. 
Drar Sir, 

It may be that you, and your brethren who represent the 
Trades in the present struggle, may suppose, that in consequence of the 
indisposition with which I have been overtaken, consequent upon my re- 
cent over-exertions in the cause of the Cotton Spinners, the interest of the 
prisoners, and tliat of the operative classes generally, so far as the proceed- 

Zare intended to strike against the rights of the working man, may bo 
wed to suffer. But I be^r to assure you, that, although my bodily frame 
is racked with pain, and debilitated, my mind, ray whole soul, is still ac- 
tively engaged in the business, and that I shall struggle in the cause to the 
last extremity. Indeed, I am so morally convinced that the prisoners are 
entirely innocent of the great offences of conspiring to assassinate, and of 
committing murder, and am so impressed with the importance of the ul- 
timate result of the investigation to the industrious, wealth-producing 
classes generally, that I am determined to hazard my own life in the cause, 
rather than allow five men to be victimized, and the rights of the operatives 
to be trampled upon, without every effort being made to save the one, and 
to protect the other. I am happy to say that Ifeel ray pains less acute 
to-day, and that although I will be unable to attend the consultation with 
Counsel io Edinburgh to>morrow, yet I have been able to forward such 
iorormaiion as will supersede the necessity of my attendance, and I shall 
go on with the work of preparation* here, at all risks, and will altAvA ^2qa 
trial to see jnstioe done, although I i^o\k\^ Vi« oaxrvft^ \a ^^ ^oKs<^'tV 
hiHue in a eiuLir. Bat I trosi that a dsy ov tvro mVL vt^tWi^ t»^v;\^wc^^»^ 
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improvement in my state of health. I have tboaght it proper to say this 
much, that the minds of you and yoar friends may be relieved of all 
anxiety that the business might not be properly attended to. 

I am 

Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

AND. OEMMILL. 
Mr. Hugh Alexander, 
Chairman ofth« Trades* Delegaiet* 

Since receipt of the above letter, the Committee have received another 
from Mr. Gemmi|l, the subject of which, while it renders nugatory all 
the unremitting zeal and labour whioli he has evinced in the cause, 
completely confounds all the previous calculations of the Committee. 
The following is a copy of Mr. Gemmiirs letter, announcing that tfte 
Crown Cknimel have again postponed (he TrialJ // 



Glaagow, 22d November, 1837. 
Dear Sir, 

I have just received from Mr. Salmond, Procurator Fiscal, 
the letter, of which the following is a copy, in reference to the Cotton 
Spinners' case : — " For regulation of you and the witnesses in excalpation, 
1 write to intimate, that, in a letter from the Crown Agent, received this 
morning, he says that the witnesses are not to attend on the 27th curt." 
It thus appears that the case is to be again postponed, without any reason aS" 
signedt and 1 am wholly at a loss to conceive any good or reasonable ground 
fbr such an extraordinary proceeding. It is to me the more unaccountable, 
because my Edinburgh Agent,. on making inquiries, by my instructions, 
whether there was any chance of the case not being proceeded with on the 
27th, as fixed by the Court, was positively assured by Mr. Handyside, one 
of the Crown Counsel, on Monday the 20th current, '* that at the present 
moment ( Monday last), there is not the slightest intention of postponing 
the case beyond Monday first, and that the statement in the Newspapers 
(to the contrary), was quite unauthorised." I have therefore written to 
my Edinburgh correspondent, per the forenoon mail of this day, request- 
ing him to obtain some explanation on the subject, and I hope to have an 
answer to-morrow morning. In the meantime, I need hardly say that this 
second postponement chagrms me exceedingly, not only because I have, 
at great personal inconvenience to myself, while in a delicate state of 
health, made the necessary preparations for the trial proceeding on Mon- 
day first, but because the adjournment will have the effect of prolonging 
the imprisonment of the poor men, and adding greatly to the expense of 
finally obtaining justice for^them. I doubt not that the prisoners them- 
selves, their friends, and the public generally, will feel greatly disappoint- 
ed ; but, unfortunately, there is no alternative but to submit to the will of 
the Crown lawyers, until the expiration of the period fixed by statute, 
when the prisoners can demand their restoration to liberty, unless sooner 
brought to a fair trial. The Crown Counsel, however, have much power 
vested in them, even in the way of evading the primary provisions of the 
Statute, by changing the form of procedure^ and even bringing new charges 
appfist the prisoners; and thus the Lord Advocate may, by a system of 

.^iff^tutgementf prolong the imprisonment of the men, almost indefinitely. 
/''^^fh0re is much room for improvement in the laws in this respect ; and the 

present ease may satisfy the lieges of tbe n«cesi\ty oi insisting^X^^ «k>\\a.yr« 
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fill means, for such an amendment of the laurt, as will secare to persons 
accused of crime, cheap and speedy }\i»i\GQ, 

I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

AND. GEMMILL. 
Mr. Hugh Alsxanosr, 

Chairman of the Trades* Ddegaies, 

In consequence of this second postponement, the Committee nnani' 
mousljr adopted the following^ Resolutions and Petition, and afterwards 
agre^ to suhmit the same to a Public Meetinjf of the inhabitants of Glas- 
gow, to be hold on Monday evenings, Nov. 27ti], at 8 o*cIock, in the Lyceum 
Rooms, Nelson Street. 

H. ALEXANDER, Chairraar . 

Resolutions to be proposed at a Public Meeting, to be held in the Lyceum 
Rooms, Glasgow, on the ^Ith day of November, 1837 .* — 

Resolved 1st, That this meetings have vievi'ed, with astonishment and 
regret, the conduct of the Crown authorities, in the case of the Cotton 
Spinners, and are determined to use every effort in their power, to obtain 
a fair and speedy trial for these men, by a Jury of their countrymen. That 
the repeated delays seem to have for their objects, only to weary out the 
sympathy of their friends — create expense to the accused, and harass them 
into a oonviction, by takings them at a disadvantage, which the Public 
Prosecutor never could have obtained by fair and honourable means. 

Resolved 2d, That the power vested m the Crown authorities, of in- 
definitely delaying^ the trial by legal quibbles, and keeping the men in pri- 
son, appears to us as an evasion of Constitutional rights, equivalent to a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, in direct violation of British free- 
dom, and for which they ought to be called to an immediate explanation. 

Resolved 3d, That since justice cannot be obtained by law, application 
be immediately made to Parliament, for the immediate trial or liberation 
of the Coij^ittee of the Glasgow Spinners ; and that a petition, founded 
on the prlseding resolutions, be immediately forwarded to D. Whittle 
Harvie, Elq. M. P. to be presented to the House of Commons, and to bo 
supported b^ T. Wakley, Esq. M. P. Wallace, Hume, Dennistoun, &c. &c. 

To the Hononrable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, the Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of Glas- 
gow and suburbs, in Public Meeting astiembled ; 

Sheweth, 

That on the 25th of July, 1837, a murder was committed 
in the streets of this city, which your petitioners deeply deplore ; that a 
great number of operatives were arrested on suspicion, and, without a 
shadow of evidence, immediately consigned to dungeons ; while the mas- 
ters, who might as well have been guilty, and whose general conduct has 
beenat least as questionable as that of the operatives, were allowed to remain 
undisturbed, and enjoyed the especial favour of the local authorities. That 
after various examinations, and at different times between that date and 
the beginning of October, they were all liberated upon the lowest bail 
allowed in Scotland, with the exception of five, wV\o ate %>VA>\\\i y^v&^w« 

That when^ on the 25th October, indictmeuls to tilatv^ \.W\t Vc\«\ >n^x^ 
idfved upoo item, it wtts observed with astoaldVimeiil \i\va\. VXx^ ^\v»x^«% 
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preferred against them were not confined to special offences committed at 
any given time or place firom which they might prepare to defend them- 
selves, but that, as members of a Trade's Union, they were to be tri^ 
on a number of counts, extending over a period of many yearsi an^ 
which would require an enormous expense to be incurred in defence; 
that, nevertheless, when by the kind assistance of their friends they haq 
prepared that defence, been carried before the High Court of Jasticlary, 
iQ Edinburgh, and taken their witnesses from gr^t distances to that pliief^ 
the trial was postponed for upwards of two weeks, and the same trouble and 
outlay again required to be incurred ; and now, when they are ready to 
go to trial, it is again indefinitely postponed, and an increased ex^en^ 
thus laid upon them, the men detained in prison, their wives and £EMiiiUet 
starving in the mean time, their healths suffering, and their cbaractera 
for ever bUsted. That it thus appears that the whole conduct of the Cronii 
Authorities has been so partial and croel, that your petitioners cannot 
help expressing their entire disapprobation of it, and to call npbn yoar 
Honourable House to cause an investigation to be made into the matter. 
That your petitioners are convinced that those repeated delays, after five 
months* preparation, furnish proof that the Crown Lawyers have no evi- 
dence to bring forward ; that they have for their object only to create 
expense to the accused, to weary out the sympathies of their friends, 
and harass them into a conviction, by taking them at a disadvantage, 
which they never could have obtained oy fiiir means. 

That the power thus shewn to be in the hands of the Crown Aathoritfet 
of indefinitely postponing by legd quibbles the trial of any man, and, at the 
same time, confining him in pmon, is contrary to every principle of con- 
stitutional freedom, equivalent to a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
incompatible with Bntish freedom, and which ought not to exist one day 
longer. With such a power in existence, no man is safe, and vour peti- 
tioners are unwilling to believe that its exercise could ever have been 
contemplated by the legislators of their country. 

May it therefore please your Honourable House to take the matter into 
your special and immediate consideration, to command either an early 
trial of the men, or their liberation ; and, at the same time, to order 
an investigation into the conduct of the whole Crown Authorities, 
in order that justice maybe done, the guilty punished, and the perpe- 
tration of such iniquities prevented in future, 

And your Petitioner^ will ever pray. 



: y 



The guhseqiieni part of the Trtol, at soon as it tahes places will he luhlished in 

svecessive twojyenuy numbers. 
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TO THE READERS. 

Thb Trades* Coroniittee, at tiiis early stago of the publication of tiieir 
fiditiofi of the Trial, deem it proper to Hubmit to their readers the 
account received from Mr. John Eraser of Edinburgh relative to the 
•uddeu departure of the five men from Edinburgh jail to London, and 
also two important Letters from the prisoners, one to Mr. Marshall, 
the reporter of the edition of the Trial published by William Tait of 
Edinburgh; Peter M^Kenzic & Co. ** Reformers* Gazette" Office; 
W. H. M*Phun, Glasgow; Effingham Wilson, and N. H. Cotes, 
London. The other letter is a concise summary of the whole evidence 
relative to the prisoners, and their gratitude for the assistance which 
. they received from the working classes and others, towards paying 
the expense of their defence, and the support of their families. 

Tuesday. 
My dear Campbell,— You and your friends are no doubt in deep distress — 
and so am I. I have not experienced so much agony for years. I am only be- 
ginning to recruit a little from a state of utter wretchedness and incapacity to disr 
charge any duty. But this wont do : we must still exert ourselves to the last. 
First, then, the poor, the miserably disappointed Spinners. We cannot now get 
in to see them without an order from the Sheriff. I was refused to-day ; but one 
of our Committee got an order, and was admitted. No food is allowed to be 
taken in now ; but they got £i from us to-day, with which they can buy, though 
at a dear rate, any victuals they wish, and cook them themselves. So far, there 
18 no want I have learned from Mr. Fisher, the Edinburgh Agen^ to-day, that 
the Counsel have agreed to petition the Queen for a remission of the sentence ; 
and that Mr. M'Neil, Advocate, is to write it I am going out imfmediately to 
ascertain the minority of the Jury, with a view to get them to sign the petition also. 
Mrs. M'Neil arrived to-day. Poor woman ! she bears her affliction amazinffly 
welL She got a line of admission from the SherilF. She will remain a ^w 
days with roe. I pity her much. I hope she will, by some means or other, get 
in again to see him. 

I received Mr. M'Nish's letter. The whole cry of our friends is for a public 
meeting to get explanations. None can understand from the papers the real 
merits of the case. It is so long and so rambling, few can comprehend it. Few 
see how little of it bears on the prisoners. 

Well, since writing the above, I have seen one of the Jury, the minority. I 
have got the names of the seven men, to whom be eternal praise. One of them 
ia a gentleman who drives his coach and two : all of them were indignant at the 
▼erdict ; and the one I have seen, states there can be no doubt of the willingness 
of all to sign the petition of the prisoners for a remission of the sentence. TIhs 
must have a good, a great effect, indeed ! Then, as to what ought to be done 
next, see my sentiments in the last Liberator, put in as the leader, at the end of the 
paper. 

1 do not know what to say regarding public meetings. The counsel here are 
against them. Our English friends will not be gagged. I am sure this counsel 
is in opposition to their wishes, and that they will not follow it Why then should 
we be silent ? The Queen, the Commons, must be overwhelmed with petitions, 
setting forth the charges as not proven ; and that though they were, the punishment 
is outrageously severe. My own opinion is, we cannot begin too soon ; but we 
shall not move till you let slip the dogs of war. 

I trust in getting up resolutions. Unmeasured condemnation shall be marked 

out against all outrages connected with Unions, as well as with drinking. I tell 

▼ou frankly, I shall not estimate as I would like to do the morality of our Glasgow 

nrieads, if they do not speak out on these subjects. The time has gone by to trifle 

No. 8. o 
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with such evils. Depend upon it, in entering our defence fur the Spinners, aud 
in reviewing the whole bearing of their case, we shall bring up these evils to 
public trial, and get them, I trust, condemned. 

Wednesday Evening. 

This afternoon we got word that the Spinners would be taken off immediately. 
Mr. M'Kerracher and myself speedily ascertained it was too true. We went up 
to the jail, and stood outside, and saluted them as they looked through the coach 
window. I instantly ran for Mrs. M'Neil, got a coach, and went off to Newhaveo. 
By that time the prisoners were aboard of the London steamer. We got a smajl 
boat and went aboard— saw them for five minutes. Poor Mrs. M'Keil and 
Richard had hardly time to say a word, but exchange a few heart-breaking em- 
braces. I can hardly tell you what passed between myself and them. My brain 
burned, and my heart was overwhelmed with smothered grief. Cheer up, my 
friends, said I. Depend upon it we will do our utmost to serve and save you. 
1 had not half an hour before they got notice to prepare— for not half an hour 
before they got notice of departing — got a long letter put into their handsy giving 
them a complete view of the best and worst of their situation, their various hopes 
of deliverance, by our instrumentality, as well as their own. This letter would 
give them a vast deal of comfort : I feel unspeakably gratified they got it; and 
most fortunately V got out a letter to your Committee to be published to the 
world. These two things were effected by the instrumentality of Mrs. M'Neil. 
It is a most blessed circumstance she came through. When their letter is pub- 
lished, it will shew the world the true features of their case, and how deeply they 
have been wronged. It expresses to you, the nation, their Counsel, Agents, &a 
their gratitude for the respective services performed to them. I am sending a 
copy to Leeds, Newcastle, and London, for publication, to catch the first papers, 
which could not have been done had I first sent it to you. I shall send it to- 
morrow to you. I saw Mr. Fisher to-night. He now consents to our getting up 
public meetings, without delay, to petition the Queen and .the Commons for a 
remission of the sentence. He is utterly confounded at the removal of the men. 
He went off to inform Counsel. I urged not a moment to be lost to get up their 
petition. The Jury can sign it here ; and Mr. Fisher will send it to his London 
Agent to get it signed by the prisoners. Our Committee met to-night Our 
public meeting is fixed for Tuesday evening. Rouse them to action. Get 
another appeal to the world for petitions from every quarter. Send us word as to 
the best mode of getting them up. I would suggest, that you get a great lot of 
slips of the Prisoners' declaration for circulation. Mrs« M'Neil called on the Lord 
Advocate to-day, who received her with much civility. She told him of the in- 
tention to petition for their acquittal ; and he formerly and unasked said he would 
offer no opposition to this course, though as the Prosecutor he said he cculd not 
directly countenance the petition. He is humane ; I shall believe him to be in 
earnest. 

The following was sent out yesterday by the Prisoners :— 

Edinburgh Calton Jail, 16th January, 1898. 

To Mr. Marshall. 

Sir,— -We have carefully perused the pamphlet sent to us by you, through the 
Governor, purporting to be an account of our trial, and the causes which led to 
it. And, Sir, without imputing any dishonourable motives to yourself, truth 
compels us to say, that we have looked in vain for some part of it that we might 
have the pleasure of saying was correct. 

It is from beginning to end a tissue of misstatements and inaccuracies ; with the 
exception of a few of the witnesses, it is shamefully so. Names, dates, and 
statistical accounts, are ridiculous. In one word, Sir, had the pamphlet came 
from any other person than yourself,* we would have at once concluded that the 

* It is understood Mr. Marshall had been professiDg friendship to the prisoners. 
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writer of it had no other object in view, thaw to injure our cause, and to wound 
out feelings in our present unenriablo situation We are, Sir, &c. 

THOMAS HUNTER, 
PETKR HACKET. 
RICHAK!) M'NEIL. 
WILLIAM M'LEAN. 
JAMES GIBB. 

This you must instantly publislu It was sent to Marshall. I send a copy to 
London, Newcastle, and Leeds; and we advertise it in two papers here on 
Saturday, 

I have many more things to say, but I am wearied out. I have written to G. 
Loveless,* for every necessary information, &c. for iho benefit of the prisoners. 
Instantly prevent any of the relatives from coming here. — Yours, in haste, 

J. ERASER. 
Compliments to other friends. 

Thursday Morning, 4 o*cluck. 

To the Si*crctary of the Trades* Commiitee, 
Glasgow. 

8, South St. David-street, Edinburgh, 17th Jan. 1838. 

Edinburgh Jail, January 15, 1838. 

Dear Sir, — Our case, which has excited so much public interest, has now 
conae to a close, and we have received, in the language of one of the Judges, 
(M*Kenzie,) an arbitrary sentence ; how far that sentence is in accordance with 
the laws of this country, and the usages of our courts of justice, we leave the 
public to decide After having calmly examined the nature of the eriraes of 
which a Jury have found us guilty — after minute and impartial investigation, 
we think it will be found, that those crimes amount, In substance, to neither 
more nor less than this— that we, along with our fellow -workmen, resolved, 
and did strike work against an enormous reduction of our wages resolved upon 
by our employers : that a tumultuous crowd or mob of men, women, and chil- 
dren, of every grade and description, amongst which there were some spinners, 
assembled at Oakbank, and that some stones, fish-heads, and other missiles, 
were thrown, and two men were thereby a little hurt ; and that another crowd 
assembled near Mtle-end, In Calton, and some spinners were seized upon by the 
Poliee, not for any ofFence except composing part of the crowd, and that one cf 
them was summarily brought before the Sheriff, add convicted of what he never 
before knew to be a breach of the law ; and that the Cotton Spinners* Society 
resolved, at the request of their Agent, to use their influence with their own 
body to prevent their members from joining in such assemblies in future. Yes, 
dear Sir, this Is all a Jury, after eight days* attentive Investigation, — a period un- 
paralleled in the history of criminal jurisprudence in this, or perhaps any other 
country, could find against us ; and what we think worthy of remark, no wit. 
ness, or any one else, attempted to say, that any one of us were near those 
places where the disturbances occurred ; in fact, some of us were not in the 
kingdom at the time. So you may see, Sir, that our offence consists entirely in 
our being members of the Spinners* Committee,— an offence, if it be one, that 
we have not at any time attempted to deny. As to the evidence upon which 
these things were established, such as papers found in a chest of drawers in 
some of our houses, where no chest of drawers ever was, — or 20 or 30 new 
bands taken in at Oakbank, where only 1 1 could possibly be admitted, and only 
13 ever could be admitted at any time,— and a thousand other absurdities which 
came oat in evidence against us, it is not our intention to comment on. Nor do 
we wish to aay anything about the secret that happened to slip out in the heat of 
mn iioqumi address to the Jury by a great personage — ** That the conspiracy, of 
which we formed a part, was more formidable than the CONSPIRACY 
against as,** or words to that effect. We leave these things to the public. 

* One of the returaed Dorchester labourers. 

c2 
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Oar object in addressings you at present, is solely for the purpose of express- 
ing our unfeigned and heartfelt gratitude to you, Sir, to the Committee of which 
jott have the honour to be chairman, and to the Working Classes generally, for 
their promptitude and liberality in coming forward with pecuniary aid to afford 
us the means of defence, and save our families from starvation, which must 
have been their fate, but for the sympathy of a generous public. It would be 
injustice to withhold from the Trales* Committee of Edinburgh the meed of 
praise and gratitude due to them, for the kind and unwearied attention paid to us 
during our confinement here. Nor can we forget those patriotic friends of free> 
domand justice, O'Connor, Beaumont, Stephens, Oastler, Taylor, and many 
other philanthropic spirits who made our wrongs ring from pole to pole, and 
roused the working classes from their lethargy, by shewing them that the bloHr 
aimed at us was equally levelled at themselves, of the truth of which wo have no 
doubt they will soon get convincing proof. We cannot withhold oar gratiiude 
from the many disinterested friends who came forward with their mite to pro- 
cure for us justice and a fair trial. When these see what has been our fate by 
one of a majority of a Jury finding us guilty of the crimes above enumerated, 
while that Jury unanimously cleared us of the many foul charges brought 
against us, they can be at no loss to know what would have l>een our &te had 
we been left without the means of defence. For our part, we have no hesitation 
|a saying, that our earthly career would have terminated on a disgraceful tree ! 
How far we are deserving such a fate, as we have said before, we leave the pal>- 
lie to Judge. 

. \ fii conclusion. Sir, we beg leave to tender our sincere thanlcs to our Agents, 
particularly Mr. Gemmill, for his able, efficient, and indefatigable exertions in 
ynr-cAse ; Indeed, had he been a brother, he could not have done more for us. 
As for our Counsel, they are too well known in public to require any euJogium 
ftoxa as. Their assiduity and attention during the whole trial, we believe, is 
unrivalled in the history of this country. The legal and literary talent dis- 
played by Messrs. McNeil and Robertson, is also without a parallel in the an- 
nals of pleading, at least that we ever heard or read of. W^here now, we ask, 
are the conspiracies to burn mUla^ warehouses, &c. &c. and to commit MDRDBR, 
irith which we were so unsparingly charged, from the day of our apprehension 
to the day of our trial? They are where they ought to be, thanks to an 
•nlightened and discerning Jury, thrown baclc In the face of their croel and 
asprincipled fabricators. Accept, then. Sir, in name of those friends of free- 
dom we hare enumerated, the unqualified thanks of your ever fkithful hut dis- 
eonsolate friends. When we are dragging the felon's chains, and perhaps writh- 
ing under the lash of our taskmasters — while the tears of our wives, oar dtar 
little ones, and numerous relatives, water the streets of our native city, yoa 
can reoline on your pillow with the consoling reflection, that you have done 
your duty to prevent these, and eyen worse consequences, as it is mora than 
paaaiblc that all or any of us will never have an opportunity of seeing yosr-* 
With our bast wishes for yoar welfare, adieu, dear Sir, adieu. 

THOMAS HUNTSa 
PETER HACKBT. 
RICHARD M*N£IL. 
JAMES GIBB. 
WILLIAM M'LEAN. 

Te lite ChaimuB of the Glaigow Trades* Committee. 
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Wb nofv proceed to state what has occurred since the date of the bst 
pablication, anoouncing the postponement of the Trial of Thomas Hun" 
ier, Preses; Peter Hackcty Treasurer; Eichard M^Neii, Beer etary ; and 
James Gibb, Assistant Secretary; and William McLean, an individual 
Member of the Association of Operative Cotton Spinners of GlasgOTV. 
On the 27th' of November a quorum of the Judj|;es met, and, oh the 
motion of the Crown Counsel, the Trial was continued tiU Monday the 
4th of December. It was conjectured that it was the intention -of the 
Lord Advocate to depart from the Indictment which had been sustained 
as relevant by the Court ; and that the postponement was craved to allow 
farther time to prepare a new Indictment, comprehendinff a number of 
new charges, although this was not avowed by the Crown CounseL And 
the conjecture was found to be correct; for, on Saturday the 2d of 
.December, the prisonere were e»erved with a new Indictment, in the 
form of what are technically called ** Criminal Lbttbrs»" which 
superseded the previous indictment. These criminal letters entirely al* 
tered the shape and complexion of the case, both as to the manner of stat* 
iogf the charges, and the number of the crimes imputed to the prisoners ; 
«nd the prisoners were thereby summoned to stand trial before the -High 
Court of Justiciary, at Bdinburgb, on Wednesday, the 3d of January, 1838. 
Although the manner of setting forth the charges was changed so aa to 
enable the Crown Counsel the more easily to obtain a conviction— and 
akbouvh the number of the crimes specineally charged, was greatly in- 
or^eased, the character and nature of the offences, and the objects ibr which 
it was stated they were perpetrated, were substantially the same as had 
been stated in the former indictment. It is therefore thought, that it 
will be eufficient simply to state the 

HEADS 

OF THE CRIMINAL LETTERS, 
Without minute detail, 

and which contained an introductory or historical account of alleged 
illegal acts, (without specifying times, places, or circumstances,) in the 
same terms as were set forth in the former indictment The following 
specific offences were then charged :— 

I. That the prisoners, with others, in April 1837, conspired and eon- 
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federated together, to effect the object of the strike, then in operttivn 
ai^inst a reduction of wa^es, by intimidation and molestation, and otbar 
illegal means. 

II. That fjfuards, and other persons appointed and enconraj^fed by the. 
Association, beset Oakbank Factory, on 9th May, 1837, and intimidated 
and assaulted the new hands employed therein. 

III. That f(uards, and others appointed or encoarag;ed by the Associa- 
tion, beset Mile-end 8pionin{( Factory, on 15th May, 1837, and molested 
and obstructed the new hands employed thereat, in going to and returnmif 
from their work. 

IV. That the prisoners and others, conspired to burn the factory of 
Hussey & Son, and hired an incendiary for that purpose, who, for ^620, 
did, on 3d May, 1837, throw a burning match, formed of inflammable ma- 
terials, into the factory. 

y. That the prisoners and others, on 14th June, 1837, conspired to ef- 
fect the objects of the strike, by sending threatening letters to the roasters 
•—by setting fire to factories and dwelling-houses — by invading the dwell- 
ing houses of the operatiyes, and intimidating them — and by assaulting 
and murdering the new hands : and, in furtherance of this conspiracy, ap- 
pointed a " Secret Select Committee,*' to perpetrate the various illegal 
acts resolved upon. 

VI. That the said ''Secret Committee,** and the prisoners, on 15th 
June, 1837, did hire certain persons, and pay them ;€10, to assault the 
new hands at the Adelphi Cotton Works, and two persons were assaulted 
accordingly. 

VII. That the said " Secret Committee,*' and the prisoners, on 20th 
June, 1637, did write, or cause to be written to Alexander Arthur, Man- 
ager of the Adelphi Cotton Works, a letter threatening him with personal 
violence, which letter was " put into the Post-office at Glasgow," and de- 
livered to him. 

VIII. That the said " Secret Committee," and the prisoners, on 3d 
July, 1837, wrote and transmitted another threatening letter, to the said 
Alexander Arthur. 

IX. That the said " Secret Committee," and the prisoners, on 24th 
July, 1837, wrote and transmitted a threatening letter to Mr. John Bryson, 
Manager in a Cotton Mill, at Greenhead of Glasgow. 

X. That the said ** Secret Committee," and the prisoners, did, on 30th 
JVme, 1837, hire six persons, at the sum of ^10, to invade the house of 
Thomas Donaghy, to intimidate him from continuing to work at reduced 
wages, and that the said persons did violently enter his house, and cause 
Donagh^, throuo^h fear and alarm, to swear or promise, that he would give 
up working, and which persons did thereafter abscond and fly from justice, 
and were declared outlaws. 

XI. That the said ** Secret Committee,** and the prisoners, hired an 
incendiary, at the sura of ^20, to bnrn the dwelling-house of Mr. James 
Wood, a Millmaster, and which persons so hired, did, on 1 1th July, 1837, 
throw two canisters, containing buniing inflammable materials, into Mr. 
Wood*s house. 
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- Xf f. That the prisouer, J^LeaHy wa» hired by the other prisoners, and 
tbe'Sftid ** Secret CommUteo,*' to murder one of the new hands, and that' 
for the sum of j820, M'Lean did, accordingly, shoot and wound John 
Smith, on the 22d day of July, 1837, of whidi wound he died on the 25th 
of that month. 

And Also, 

>L That the prisouer M'Neil, had written, and ** put into the post-offioe 
at Qlasj^ow/' a threatening letter to Alexander Arthur, managper of a 
faotory under strike. — And, 

U. That the whole prisoners, or one or other of them, had murdered 
the said John Smith, by shooting him on the said 22d day of July. 

The Criminal Letters, which consisted of forty-nine printed pages, con- 
tained a list of ninety-one witnesses against the prisoners, and a schedule 
specifying forty-three books, and other documents, to be used as evidence 
of the prisoners* guilt The Trial has been unprecedented, both in 
reference to the magnitude and number of the crimes charged, and the 
length of time occupied in bringing it to a conclusion ; and we now pro* 
ceed to give a faithful account of the proceedings which took place in the 
coarse of the investigation, as furnished by a short-hand writer, specially 
employed for that purpose. 

WEDNESDAY, 3d JANUARY, 1838. 

Present 

THE LORD JUSTICE CLERK. LORD MONCRIEFF. 
LOR.) M'KENZIE. LORD COCKBURN 

Counsel for the Crown, — The Lord Advocate, (Murray), the Solicitor 
General, (Kutherford), Robert Handyside, and John Shaw Stewart, Esqs. 
Ad vooates-Depu te. 

Counsel for the Prisoners, — Patrick Robertson, Duncan M*Niel, Alex. 
M'Niel, James Anderson, and H. G. Bell, Esqrs. 

Agents for the Crown, — David Cleghoru, Esq. Solicitor, Edinburgh, and 
George Salmond, Esq. Writer, Glasgow. 

Agents for the Prisoners, — Charles Fisher, Esq. Solicitor, Edinburgh, 
and Andrew Gemmill, Esq. Writer, Glasgow. 

The prisoners, who had all a respectable appearance, were required to 
stand during the reading of the indictment by the Clerk of Court, which 
oooopied nearly two hours. 

The Lord Justice Clerk then said, ** Thomas Hunter, what do yon say 
to the indictment preferred against you — are you guilty or not guilty of 
the crimes laid to your charge ?" Hunter, in a firm voice, answered, 
*' Not Guilty, my Lord." The same question was put to each of the other 
prisoners, and they severally answerea in a similar manner, pleading not 
guilty. 

! The Lord Justicr Clerk asked the prisoners* Counsel whether they 
*bad any objections to the relevancy of the indictment ? 

Mr. Robertson answered that they had. 

Mr, Duncan McNeil said^ My Lords, in objecting to the relevancy of 
this indictment, we are not insensible to the prospect that is before your 
Lordships of considerable labour and exhaustion in the investigation of so 
extensive a charge as this. We are anxious to avoid, as far as possible, 
adding to that labour ; but we find we can not, consistently with tne para- 
mount duty which we owe to our clients, abstain fconi \^tVs^{|v&\^ NscoAk^t 
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your notice important objections wbich we liave to tbe relevancy of this 
iudictment. 

Iq readinnr the indictment, your Lordships cannot have failed to obserre 
that it is materially different from the one which was uuder your consi- 
deration some time ag^o, in its substance, and its strtK*ture, and its details ; 
and 1 am free to say, that, in several respects, it is more correct. We 
have had the benefit, in the present indictment, of certain things bein^ 
stated more clearly than they were in the former; but in its present shape 
it has opened up to us new oljections which it is necessary to state. It 
is necessary that wo understand the character of this indictment, and the 
principle on which it is founded. There are here four major propositions. 
In the^r^^ place, a major proposition of an illegal conspiracy of a certain 
kind ; secondly, a major proposition of an illegal conspiracy of another 
kind ; thirdly, a major proposition of sending threatening letters; and, in 
the fourth place, a major proposition of murder. Then, at the second 
page, there begins a general minor, which sets forth, that a certain Asso- 
ciation was formed long ago, and gives the origin and character of that 
Association, administration of certain oaths, and the number of workmen 
who became members of it, being almost all the Operative Cotton Spinners 
in Glasgow ; and then, at the third page, it states, that the Association 
occasionally resolved to strike work ; and. on those occasions, this Asso- 
ciation conspired to use intimidation, and perpetrate violence, and appoint 
a guard committee ; and, at the fourth page, it states the object of the 
guard committee to watch and assault, and so forth ; and then it states the 
general character of the Association, and that on certain occasions it struck 
work ; and on some of those occasions, not always, when in a state of 
stiUe, the Association conspired (page 5) to send threatening letters, to 
set fire to dwelling-houses, to perpetrate acts of violence on the persons of 
workmen, and so forth. When these conspiracies took place, it is said 
that they appointed a secret committee, as described at page 6, and the 
unlawful acts were committed, in so far by the secret committee. This 
is the general history and character of the Association especially referable 
to that purpose, not applicable to any particular time and place, but the 
general history and character of it. Then, at page 6, wo come to some- 
thing more particular. It Htates that this Association, as above described, 
existed for a long time, and in particular in 1836 and 1837 ; and that par- 
ticularly in 1837, the accused were members of that Association, and held 
offices in it, which are described at pages 7 and 6. And then it is more 
particular-^still, and says, that this being its existence and character in 1837, 
and these prisoners holding these offices in this Association, that in April 
it was resolved that there should be a strike, and there was a strike 
accordingly on the 8th of April. The character of this Association is, tliat 
it occasionally struck ; and here is a particular strike ; and then it says, 
not only that they struck, but that the Association resolved to concuss 
the masters, and compel the operatives not to take employment at a rate 
of wages different from those prescribed by the Association. As yet we 
have nothing said of any desperate conspiracy of any kind. We have the 
fact, that the Association struck on the 8th of April ; but not yet that any 
of those occasional conspiracies had been formed. It is not said that the 
Association then conspired ; but at page 9 it states things more particularly, 
and the rest of the indictment after that contains statements of three 
several conspiracies subsequent to the strike of the 8th of April, — the first 
in April, the second in May, and the third in June, 1837. The immediate 
object or purpose of these three conspiracies are different, — the acts said 
to have been performed by these conspirators are different. The acts 
said to have been performed by the first conspiracy are stated to have 
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Jbeen completed before the date aseigfned for the existence of the lecoDd; 
and the acts said to have been performed by the second are stated to have 
beon completed before the date assigned for the existence of the third. 
These three are in every respect different,—- different at the time of their 
formation, and different as to the acts |)erpetrated. There is some difference 
also in the individuals said to have been conspirators. There is not any 
identity of the persons escppt that the accused are alleged to have been 
members of the three conspiracies. 

^1.) There is, Jirst, the conspiracy in April, as stated at page 9, to use 
intimidation and violence against the persons of operatives, not against 
masters, and not against property of masters or operatives; but it is a con- 

? piracy of that date to use intimidation and violence against operatives, 
hen it is stated that in furtherance of the object of the conspiracy, the 
prisoners and others appointed a guard committee, and the libel states the 
purposes of the guard committee, and that the guard committee did certain 
things at Oakbank. Then again at page 12, — *' Like-as" they did certain 
other things at Mile-end, without dates. But then it states more particu- 
larly, that it did certain things at Oakbank, " like-as*' at Mile-end, — ^and 
so ends the first conspiracy. 

(8.) Then at the top oi page H begins the second conspiracy, with a 
oontinaatioa of the former ; and, further, that on the 23d May, certain 
persons conspired in a certain apartment. This conspiracy is more li- 
mited and definite in its purposes ;•— it is solely to destroy the mills of 
Hnssey & Son,— not that those persons who then consnired, conspired to 
do vioTenoa to the persons of operatives or masters, but to destroy the 
property of Hussey & Son ; and, in furtherance of that, they employed 
certain persons, — and so ends the conspiracy of May. 

(3.) Then, on page 16, there begi/is an additional narrative introduc- 
tory to the 3d conspiracy. Now, this 3d conspiracy is more general in 
its statement and purposes than cither of the two preceding. It is stated, 
00 page 18, to be a conspiracy to force the masters, their late employers, 
to re-employ operatives ; and it states that it was to accomplish that ob- 
ject by attacking the persons and properties of both masters and men, by 
sending threatening letters, by setting fire, or attempting to set fire to 
houses and factories, by invading houses, and assaulting and murdering 
operatives. 

Then it says that this conspiracy called a meeting of delegates, and re- 
solved to appoint a select secret committee, and did appoint that commit- 
tee; and then, that this secret select committee did write letters, or em- 
ploy others to write lettere, and so on. Then it goes on to particularize, 
that it did generally send letters, invaded houses, and assaulted : and more 
particularly, it did commit assaults at the Adolphi Works, — " like-as" 
sent a threatening letter, signed, C. T. — *^ like-as" sent another threaten- 
ing letter — " like-as*' sent another threatening letter — *' like-as" hired to 
invade a house—*' like«as" attempted to set fire to Mr. Wood*s house^- 
amd " like-as" employed M*Lean to murder Smith. These are the acts 
. the prisoners are cnarged to have performed in June. All that part of the 
. iudiotment is referable to the charges of conspiracy said to have been en- 
tered into on the 14th of ^hat month. 

Then the indictment goes to things applicable to matters of another 

^nature, things applicable to the 3d and 4tli mijor; and the next act we 

: have is *^ as also** the prisoner McNeil did send a certain threatening letter. 

•: .Uis the same letter stated as the second act of the third conspiracy. It 

k h#re charged unconnected, or not necessarily connected, with the con- 

Siracy in reference to the third major. There is first a general statement, 
ta- a conspiracy as a crime, — a conspiracy in April — a gqhs^^Vcsa^ v^ 
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Majr— and a conspiracy in Jane, and particular acts are said to be done 
by each of these particular oonHpiracies. Then the indictment j>;oes on to*' 
state other matters. Let us now turn back to the major. — There are two 
majors oF conspiracy, a conspiracy in both to raise or keep up the rate of 
wa^es, — that is the character of the conspiracy — to keep up the rate of 
wages by the means there set down. This is unconnected with a state* 
meot that the tliin$rs were done. Then comes the other major, that they 
conspired to raise waj2;es by means of certain specific things, and these 
thiDg[« are stated. That is the distinction between the two major propo- 
sitions here,-— one is eoospirdcy which does not perpetrate, and the other 
is a conspiracy to accomplish a certain object by perpetrating, and it does 
perpetrate. In the minors there are three separate specified conspiracies 
of tne dates described. I do not see to which of the majors any of these 
conspiracies are referable. The first major is a conspiracy to raise wages 
by intimidation and acts of violence, and so on. I wish to know to which 
or the conspiracies it is referable, the conspiracy of April, May, or June ? 
If the two are different, as they must be, we must know to which of these 
two different majors any act of conspiracy may be referable. Is it refer- 
ferable to the first or second major? In the same way, is conspiracy of 
May, and so in regard to the conspiracy of June — is the conspiracy of 
June under the first or second major ? Is there any minor that exists in 
this first major, and is within this first major, i do not see that there is. 
I do not see that there is any conspiracy libelled, that exists in the first 
major proposition. The second major is different and wider ; but is there 
any means referable to this first major ; — and if not, why is the first major 
there? I submit that every major must have a minor, a minor that comes 
up to it, but I see no minor referable to the first major. But, secondly, 
let us examine the second major. It is a conspiracy to keep np the rate . 
of wages by certain means, and where these things are done as subsequent 
acts of conspiracy, the doing of these things is made a part of the crime 
charged. In that second conspiracy, the things stated, are, sending letters, 
invading houses, assaulting and murdering. These are all comprehended 
in that second major. The minor charges specific acts of all those kinds, 
and so far is covered by the. major. But it is very important to know, 
whether under that major there is a relevant minor, and whether the pri- 
soners are, or not, substantively accused of the perpetration of those acts. 
If it is not intended to charge them with these, I state no farther objec- 
tion to this point ; but if it is, I object to this major proposition as being 
a mode not known in the law, of charging persons accused with fire-rais- 
ing, and with murder. The prisoners are entitled to know what the crimes 
are with which they are charged, and they are entitled to have them set 
forth in the known terms of law. A prisoner is entitled to have clearly 
before him the crime with which he is charged. He must know not only 
particular acts, but he must know to what effect they are charged against 
him. Ho must know whether they are intended to convict him or con- 
spiracy only, or of conspiracy and something else, whether of wilful fire- 
raising, or of invading houses, or of sending threatening letters, and I sub- 
mit, that in charging a party substantively, with doing any of these acts, 
it will not do to bring it under the allegative of a conspiracy. The Lord 
Advocate says, that in regard to murder, there is another mode of charg- 
ing substantively. But still this indictment contains charges of fire-rais- 
ing, of invading houses, and so on, in separate majors, and where there are 
not correspondiug minors. Take the second conspiracy, a conspiracy to 
set fire to Hussey's Mill, and to raise the rate of wages thereby. It is 
completed by this crime of conspiracy ; but after stating that they con- 
spired to do that, it goes on to state, that the prisoners hired a man to do 
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it^aad he did it. Nov, I want to know, are the pritooers ohar^ed with 
atteiaptinff to set fire to it or not. If it is intended to oharge them unth 
settings fire to it, there is no major, according to the known form of pro- 
ceedinfft bv which they are ohargred with this. The Prosecutor is bound 
to set forth that, as « separate subsequent major proposition, and it will 
not do to l>rin^ iu as an accessory circumstance of a conspiracy, that which 
is a separate offence of itself, and intended to chargfe the party with that 
offeace. 

The SoLfciTOR-GBNBRAL— (interrupting Mr. M'Neil)r-There is a major 
freai^nUIy for murder ; and under that major it is perfectly competeafe to 
introduce a minor, stating? that the murder was committed in one way or 
in another way. This indictment does contain a statement, that murder 
was committed in two different ways, one or other. It states firnt that 
the murder was committed, that there was a conspiracy, a hiring' in a 
certain place, of M'Lean, to go and perpetrate that murder. 

Mr. M'Neil resumed — Supposing that the separate charge of murder 
was quite out of the minor altogether; but there had stood a major 
charge of conspiracy, and a major charge of murder, I apprehend that, 
under that proposition, this statement of murder at page 30, is a relevant 
minor for that major, and the Prosecutor would be entitled to prove that 
the murder was committed in the manner there set forth. But the two 
ways iu which the murder is stated to be committed, are quite different in 
themselves. On the first occasion where the Prosecutor states the mur- 
der, he states, that those parties having conspired in a certain place, hired 
McLean, and sent him away to commit it ; and he did so at a certain time 
and place. In the other part of the indictment, where he charges murder . 
again, the charge is, that these parties themselves, not by hiring, not by the 
machinery stated in the earlier part of the indictment, went themselves, 
and murdered the man. In a charge of murder, it is necessary for the 
Prosecutor to set forth the particular mode in which it was committed ; 
and if he chooses to be specific as to the mode, he must prove that it was 
committed as described. He may describe that it was committed in one 
way or another if he chooses ; but he cannot state that it was committed 
one way, and also in another. This is inconsistent. He may state that it 
was committed in one way, or otherwise iu another way; but not in one 
way, as also in another way. This is what the Public Prosecutor has 
said here. Now, although it is quite true, that, in tbe major proposition, 
the Prosecutor is right to state charges of conspiracy, and murder as part 
of it — " you are guilty of both, or of one or other of these crimes** — and 
though it may be true, he must state, that the murderer in one way or 
other committed it. He cannot, in the face of the same indictment, state, 
that the murder was committed in one way, as also in another. What- 
ever may be the mode in a neighbouring country, that is not the mode 
here. The thing must be consistent in itself. The statement here given 
us is, that tbe secret committee and the accused did, within a certain apart- 
ment, hire McLean for £20 to perpetrate the deed ; but the statement at 
page 33 is totally different It is, that these accused persons having, of 
themselves, from malice and ill-will, resolved to commit the deed, did 
commit it, all of them, or one or more of them. This is charging them 
aU with doing it, or charging one or other of them. It is not tiiemselves 
and the secret committee, it is those persons themselves furnishing them- 
selves with arms, did all and each of them do so and so. This is totally 
different from the other. If both of these are held to be charges of mur- 
der, fidling within the major proposition, I ask if the Prosecutor was en- 
titled to state them as he has done ? The objection here is, that he hai 
described the deed as committed in two different ways, both df «1\\a\\< 
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not be true ; and that ho states the matter as copulative, and uot altema* 
tive. The same gbser?ation8 apply to the sending threatening letters; it 
is the same argument, and I will not go over it again. 

There are some objections that go to other special parts of the indiotr 
ment. The major proposition states, that there was a legal conspiracy of 
workmen to keep up the wages. The essence of the leading part or th? 
conspiracy is to raise and keep up the wages. The other things are the 
means and intent ; and I appreneud that every conspiracy set forth in this 
indictment under this particular major, must be stated, and articulately in 
words, to be a conspiracy to raise or keep up the rate of wages, and by the 
means and with the intent to raise or keep up the rate of wages; accor- 
dingly, it says, " that tlie persons who conspired in June, did conspire, ' 
confederate, and agree together, to force and compel, or endeavour to force 
and compel thi*ir late employers, the masters or managers of said cotton 
mills, to re-employ or re-engage them, and the other members of the said 
unlawful Association " Then it describes the means used to advance this 
conspiracy in June to keep up the rate of wages. It would not be enough 
to say, that they conspired to burn a mill, unless it is said that they con- 
spired to keep up the rate of wages, by burning a mill. Up to page 9, 
tnere is no charge of any dcBiiite conspiracy. It is stated that the Asso- 
ciation existed, struck, and resolved to do certain things; but it is 
not stated to be any conspiracy : it is an occasional thing, — not a conspi- 
racy always when in a state of strike, but occasionally a conspiracy. It 
is not until it conspires that it comes under the major proposition. At 
page 9 it is stated, that Hunter, Hacket, M'Neil, Gibb, and M*Leau, did 
conspire, confederate, and agree together, &c. Then it says, that, in fur- 
therance of this object, they did certajn things. It was incumbent on the 
Public Prosecutor to say, that they conspired illegally to keep up the rate 
of wages. It is the leading characteristic of the conspiracy, it is essential 
to keep up the rate of wages by certain means, and with a certain intent; 
and to bring it within the major proposition, it should be said that they 
did so by doing certain things ; but it does not say that they conspired to 
raise and keep up the rate of wages, but to attack cotton spinners, and 
they did certain things : so, in regard to the second conspiracy — to set fire 
to Hussey's mill, it is not said that they conspired to raise and keep up the 
price of wages, but that they conspired to set fire to the cotton mill or 
factory. Now, this forms a striking contrast to the third conspiracy, 
which is distinctly stated to be a conspiracy to raise and keep up the rate 
of wages. The other two conspiracies are not stated to be conspiracies to 
raise and keep up the rate of wages, and are not conspiracies of the kind 
described in the major. 

Again, the indictment commences with the history and character of the 
Association, and the Public Prosecutor is entitled to prove its history and 
character generally, as introductory to certain specific things done by the 
Association ; but the specific things he charges must be things charged as 
done by the Association, or in concert with the Association. If he does 
not charge the specific things as things done by the Association, or in 
association with it, he is not entitled to set forth the general history and 
character of the Association. When we come to tlie conspiracies stated, 
they are not said to be conspiracies of the Association. The Association 
is said to have comprehended all the operative cotton spinners in Glasgow. 
Then it is said, that after the strike in April, certain particular members 
of that Association conspired to do certain things. It ilOes not say that 
the Association generally conspired to do these things, or that the Asso- 
ciation had any thing to do with the conspiracy at page 8. It states thsLtg 
in the month of April, a conspiracy was formed, while as yet it is no con- 
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suiracjr. The Associcition may have done all theso things, but what is 
jlona afterwards ? Is the conspiracy a conspiracy by the Association, or 
by persons who may be members of the Association ; yet not taking the 
Association along with them, they did conspire to do certain things, (and 
^ho particular members are stated who conspired,) that the prisoners, in 
bpttcert with other members — 20 members say — conspired to do certain 
things, — is that a statement that the Association itself has so conspired ? 
itjs not a statement that the' Association itself, which had made the strike, 
did so, but that those particular persons, in concert with others, did con« 
spire to do these things. 80 also, in regard to the second conspiracy, it is 
said,, that the prisoners, in concert with certain persons, some of them dif- 
ferent individuals, did so and so. It does not say that the Association coD« 
spired or resolved to do it, or asked them to do what they did. So also^ 
in reference to the third conspiracy, the prisoners, in concert with thosQ 
persons, resolved to do those things. / 

Now, there is another objection which relates to the detail in which the 
first conspiracy is set forth. It states (page 10) that a guard committee 
was appomted for the purpose of watching, by members of the said unlaw- 
ful Association, under the orders and direction of the guard committee. 
It says, that " the guard committee, in pursuance of the object and pur- 
pose of its appointment, did choose and appoint a numl>er of the members 
of the said unlawful Association to be guards, for the purpose of watching, 
in separate bodies, certain of the said cotton mills,*' &o. And then it is 
said, that the said guards did beset certain places, and maltreated and as- 
saulted certain people. All tliis limits the purposes of the Association in 
regard to watcning by members of the Association, and not only limits 
the purposes, but it limits the general system of its acting. The purpose 
of tne guard committee was to appoipt members of the Association, and 
members only, to be guards. The general statement is, that they did ap- 
point members of the Association. But here it says, that theso people, 
*' being all, or one, or more of them, members of the said unlawful Asso- 
ciation,*' acted as guards. Under this it may be that some of these per- 
sons are not members of the Association. But, further, it says, that tnese 
persons acted as guards : but it does not say that these peraons were ap- 
pointed by the persons appointed to choose the guards. It goes on to 
state, that the guards (some of whom are not necessarily members of the 
Association) ** beset the said cotton mill or factory, and the approaches to 
it, by themselves, and by great numbers of disorderly persons under their 
orders or direction, or abetted and encouraged by them." " Disorderly 
persons T' that is, persons not members of the Association, and not ap- 
pointed by the guard committee. This indictment, therefore, I apprehend, 
cannot be found relevant. I am aware of the difficulty of preparing an 
Indictment of such an extensive and complicated nature as this one is ; 
but this is no ezouse for the Public Prosecutor, who has not limited him- 
self to the charge of murder or conspiracy, but has gone into nn immense 
number of chaises which there was no necessity for doing. 

The Lord Justicb Clerk, after consulting with the other Judges, said, 
I have to state, in regard to part of the observations made by Mr. M*Neil 
•n the indictment, and the criticisms passed on it, that the Court do not 
feel much difficulty in dealing with most of the objections raised ; but we 
wish to hear some reply in regard to the double charge of murder. 

The Solicitor-General answered, — There was here a charge of mur- 
der connected gjith an illegal conspiracy, — a conspiracy to raise and keep 
up the rate of vages, which was to be done by acts of violence. The hir* 
io^ of M'Lean to murder Smith, was by Thomas Hunter, Peter Hacker^ 
Richard Ai'Neil, and James Gibb, as members of the secret committee. 
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The bcinonio^ of the alteraative ehstrge wm, ** as tiUo the taid Thomas 
Hanter,^ &c. The major proposition set forth the felonious motives of 
the conspiracy ; and there was no such inconsistency between the two 
charges of murder, as to justify his learned friend in arg^in^ that the 
Prosecutor was here atteroptin<|^ to make some charjj^e in the minor in two 
separate ways, and that it was impossible that both could be true, apd 
that one of them must be struck out of the indictment, fie did not tbiiik 
there was any such inconsistency, because with the exception of the secret 
committee beinof left out of the case, the two charg^es of murder were the 
same. In the first charg^e, it was said the things was done by the Associa- 
tion, operatinnr through the committee ; and then by the four other prison- 
ers instigating M*Lean, and bribing and paying him for the same, and the 
other charge went on to say (dropping out the committee), " as also the 
said five prisoners, resolved to murder an Operative Cotton Spinner," and 
so forth. It was not here particularly stated, that the murder of Smith 
was done by the hand of M*Lean alone ; but by those five parties acting 
art and part, which was not inconsistent with the act being done by the 
hand of M*Lean. Unless the two charges were incapable of being recon- 
ciled, his learned friend bad no argument to support him. Between the 
two charges of murder, there was no inconsistency ; for while the first 
charge alleged that the four prisoners hired M'Lean to assassinate Smith, 
the second charged the act as having been perpetrated by the whole five, 
or one or other of them, so that if the deed were brought home to 
M'Lean, that would bear out the second charge as well as the first, he 
being ** one or other" of the five. Even in a technical point of view, there 
was no inconsistency. What was done by the " as also," except remov- 
ing the instigation, and hiring from the secret committee, and throwing 
them directly on the five prisoners at the bar. Looking to the major pro- 
position in the indictment, there were the charges of conspiracy, and writ- 
ing of threatening letters, and then came the ** as also" which had the 
same meaning as " otherwise ;** and the subsumption was that the prison- 
ers were guilty of committing all those crimes, or one or other of them. 
The words, " as also" were plainly equivalent to the words " or other- 
wise." Here then there was no inconsistency, for, taking the charge 
along with the first major, the copulative term *'as also," was to be con- 
sidered disjunctive, as well as copulative, and equivalent to " otherwise" 
Mr. HoBERTSON replied, — Looking at this minor as it stood, he would 
submit that it was perfectly clear — that it was a minor proposition, setting 
forth that the murder was committed by the hands of M'Lean alone, that 
person having been hired and secured by a certain secret committee, with 
the concurrence of the prisoners at the bar, at a certain place, on a certain 
night. It was perfectly clear that under that charge the Prosecutor could 
not prove that Hunter, Hacket, M*Neil, or Gibb, were the hands that com- 
mitted the murder; and taking the case as it stood, he could not prove 
that any other but M'Lean committed that act. If Hacket had done it, 
it would be inconsistent with the charge, because Hacket hired McLean 
to do it, and be proceeded to the place, and actually fired and shot this 
man Smith ; and it was quite as inconsistent to prove that Hacket did it, 
as to prove that Smith was shot at in another place, and in another 
manner, or that he was killed by poison, or by any other means used. 
Look now at the other charge, on page 33, ''as also the said Thomas 
Hunter," &c. They agreed together, not with any secret committee. Ho 
(Mr. R.) dealt with this as two minor charges of murder, which were not 
ifloonsistent. Was he to be told that the Public Prosecutbr was to intro- 
duce *' as also," or " otherwise." If he was entitled to read the words 
** or otherwise," " as also." The Prosecutor was entitled to charge al- 
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ternately, either with the one or the otlier, where they were disjunctive 
or separate, bdt he was not entitled to charge the crime as committed as 
a copulative charge. The Prosecutor said be was entitled to establish the 
first charge to the first major of the conspiracy. If that were so, he 
(Mr. R.) was not on his trial for murder. Let tne Prosecutor be consis- 
tent. If lie said that the charj^e of conspiracy did not involve the murder, 
then he (Mr. R.) was not on his trial for murder at all, under that charge. 
Under the conspiracy they could not be found guilty of murder ; and if 
the facts proved in pago 30 of the indictment, amounted to murder by the 
hands of McLean, the moment that this was competent and relevant mat- 
ter in the face of this indictment, apart from the conspiracy, and under the 
general in the major, then he would say, that page 33 must go out. To 
prove that the murder was done by McLean, was inconsistent with the 
statement that it was done by another person. That was the objection. 

Tiio Lord Justicb Clbrk said, he trusted the Court would not differ in 
regard to the view he would submit to them in a few words. He was 
decidedly of opinion, that from the middle of the 30th page, beginning 
with ** likeas," and ending with the words, '* to raise or keep up the rate 
of wages,'* in p:i^e 32, there was a divstinct, clear, and articulate charge of 
murder before their Lordships. It mi«>ht be introduced or not, b^ saying, 
that these parties were members of the Association, and engaged m a con* 
spiracy^ but it was distinctly said, that these panneU, with the aid and 
assistance of this secret committee, hired and instigated this person, and 
the mode of proceeding was by furnishing him with loaded fire-arms, 
which he afterwards discharged, and mortally wounded John Smith. 
There was a distinct statement, that the four prisoners, along with this 
man, did take these measures that were set forth in the accomplishment 
of this act ; and it was stated in the indictment, that they were guilty of 
all, or of one or more of the said crimes, art and part. He (Lord Justice 
Clerk) was clear, supposing what was here set forth to be proved b^ com- 
petent and satisfactory evidence, that there was in that part of the indict- 
ment matter to sustain the charge of murder, and it was wholly super- 
fluous to introduce this charge of murder afterwards. He thought it his 
duty to say, that there was considerable force due to the observation as to 
the necessity, if it were meant to state that the murder was committed in 
a different way, to have introduced it as an alternative charge. Jt was 
quite sufficient for him to state, that he thought this part of the indict- 
ment was not necessary for the ends of justice, as from [)age 30 to 32 
there was a complete and relevant statement of fact, which if proved 
would go to establish the charge of murder. 

Lord Mackenzie agreed with the Lord Justice Clerk, that it was not 
necessary in the indictment to state the same facts twice. His Lordship 
spoke in so low a tone, that the Reporter could catch only the substance 
of his remarks. 

Lord MoNORiEFP concurred with their Lordships in thinking there was 
a clear specific charge of murder from page 30 to page 32, — a charge of 
murder which implicated the whole five prisoners, because it was a charge 
that they were the persons that hired and employed M*Lean to perpetrate 
the murder, and that he did so. This being the case, he (Lord M.) agreed 
with their Lordships, that it was not necessary to go into the second 
charge. It was said to be inconsistent with the other. It was unneces- 
sary to go into that question, but he would state that he saw no inconsis- 
tency in the two charges. The real meaning was, that the act was done 
b^ M'Lean, but that the rest were art and part in it, in so far aa they 
hired him to do it 

Lord CocKBURN said he was of the same opinion. The second char^ 
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was to be considered ne\r ai bqI iQ the indietmehti b«t' irithdrawn. He 
WM bound to state, that it was new to him to hear that " as also," ** or 
otbernrise/* could be made ** or othernrise," or ** as also. '* 

The second charg^e of murder was then withdrawn, and with this excep- 
tion the indictment was held rele?ant. 

A Jury were then iropannelied, the prisoners' Counsel, in the course of 
the ballotin<^, ha?ingf objected to 25 Jurors sitting on the Trial. 



JURORS. 

John Clark, Grocer, Edinburgh. 

Smith Ferguson, Silk Mercer, James -square, there. 

John Ritchie, Merchant there. 

Matthew Frier, Baker there. 

George Ozley, Hatter, Canongate, there. 

Thomas Stevenson, Brushmaker, South College-street, there. 

David Ridpath, Confectioner, Nicolson^street, there. 

Henry Leaiard, Viewfiold Cottage, county of Edinburgh. 

William Smith, Agent, Martin-street, Leith. 

William Burton, Wright, Colinton. 

Alexander Stoddart, Farmer, logliston Mains. 

Robert White, Meal-dealer, Bathgate. 

John Graham, Farmer, Whitburn, 

Robert Martin, Grocer, East Calder. 

G^rge Bayne, Merchant, Dunbar. 

The Jury being sworn by the Clerk of Court to return a true verdicl 
according to the evidence to be laid before them, the Crown Counsel 
proceeded to call Witnesses. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY, EDINBURGH, 

Wednesday y Sd January, 1838. 



PRESENT, 

The Lord Justice Clerk, 
And Lords Mackenzie, Moncribpp, and Cockburn. 



WITNESSES FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

GEORGE SALMOND (Examined by Mr. Shaw STEWART)--Are you 
procurator-fiscal for the county of Lanark ? Yes. 

Were you present when any of these prisoners emitted their judicial declara- 
tions ? Yes, I was. 

There are two declarations by the pannel Hunter ? Yes, signed by two wit- 
nesses, not by me, though I was present 

There are two by Hacket ? Yes : emitted by him freely and voluntarily, in his 
sound and sober senses. 

There are three declarations by Richard McNeil ? Yes : emitted by him freely 
and voluntarily, in his sound and sober senses. 

Two by the pannel Gibb ? Yes : emitted by him freely and voluntarily, in his 
sound and sober senses. 

Two by the pannel McLean ? Yes : emitted by him freely and voluntarily, in 
his sound and sober senses. 

WALTER MOIR, sheriff-substitute of Lanarlcshire at Glasgow, was called, and 
corroborated the evidence given by Mr. Salmond, in regard to ihe declarations 
emitted by the five prisoners, Hunter, Hacket, McNeil, Gibb, and McLean ; but 
stated that there was one by McLean that was emitted freely and voluntarily in 
his presence, he not being present when the second was taken. 

(By Mr. Shaw Stewart) — Did you visit Smith befbre he died? Yes. 

Where did he die ? In the Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, on Sunday, the 25th o 
July. 

Is that the deposition of Smith ? (shewing witness No. 33 of inventory) Yes. 

Was he in sound and sober senses at the time ? The man was perfectly distinct 
n his answers, although in agony. 

iBy the Court) — Was Smith aware he was dying ? Perfectly aware. -T 

All the articles produced were then admitted by the pannels* Counsel to be 
those referred to in the declaration.] 

GEORGE SALMOND, recalled— (Examined by Mr. Shaw Stew art)— Were 
you present when these prisoners, or any of them, were apprehended ? Yes, the 
whole prisoners, except M'Lean. 

Where were they apprehended ? In the house of William Smith, Black Boy 
Close, Gallowgate-street, Glasgow. J* 

Who was in company with you at the time ? Sheriff Alison, Mr. Nish, Captain 
Millar, Superintendent of the Glasgow Police, and a number of police officers. 

Whai occurred as you approached the house, and went into it ? About the 
entran^^of the close there were a number of people like operative cotton spin- 
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nen; th« Shenff, with Captain Millar and Mr. Nisb, had beep before me ^. 
make the seizure, and when I went in the SheriflT had gone up a small wooden' 
stair with Captain Millar, and when I went up I found Uiey were at a loss to ^d 
where the room was. 

You at last discovered the room ? I was, I think, the first that entered it : the 
prisoner Hunter was sitting in a chair at the end of a table ; his back was to me 
as I entered the door : I asked him if he was the preses — he -said yes : the pri- 
soner Hacket was near the upper end of the table, but at the side : I think Gibb 
was lying on something like a sofa — ^he appeared to be asleep : M'Niel was not 
in the room, if I remember right, but he was got in some other room in the same 
house. 

You did not see him apprehended ? No ; his wife was standing at the door of 
another room where he was. 

Were there any other persons in the room with Hunter, Gibb, and Hacket ? 
There might have been about six or seven more — one of them was called 
Murphey, I think. 

Do you know the names of any of the others that were in the room ? I forget 
their names : they were all understood afterwards to be members of the com- 
mittee. 

Were they all taken into custody ? Yes, they were all taken into custody that 
were found in the room. 

Was a search made of the room ? Yes, a search was made of the room, and 
also of a large room called " the committee room.'* 

What was found in the small room ? There was some money found on Hackefs 
person. 

Did you find it ? Nish found it ; I saw it found ; I saw it taken Arom his per- 
son ; it was ^19 Is. : I think he said £\9 belonged to the Association, and the 
Is. was his own. 

What did the money consist of? It consisted of so much bank notes : I took a 
note of it next morning : I put it in my day-book. 

(By the Court) — Have you a memorandum of your day-book ? Yes. 

Well, you can look at it — what were the particulars of the sum ? ^19 alto- 
gether, consisting of notes and silver; and one shilling, which he claimed as, his 
owii. 

(By Mr. Shaw Stewart) — You say the money was afterwards claimed from 
you ? Yes, I delivered it up : it was claimed on the part of the Association. 

Who claimed it ? I think it was one John Trotter who got it 

Did you find any thing else in the room ? We found in the small room some 
papers on the table : there was a book which was lying before Hacket : when I 
took it up, he made a sign as if it was his. 

Did you search any other place ? Yes, we went to the committee room, and 
there was an iron safe there ; it stood loose on a wooden frame. 

Was it locked? It was. 

From whom did you get the key ? Hacket, I think, gave it 

What was in the safe? Some books : there was a sort of wooden frame in it, 
n which there was a lockfast place, which had three locks, and required three 
different keys to open it 

Did you get any of these keys at the time ? Yes, one from Hacket : I asked 
him if he h»l the other two, and he said he did not know who had them. ' 

Did you open it ? It was forced open at the time. 

What was found in it? We found a sort of minute, with a Targe red seal ap^ 
pended to it, with M' Kiel's signature as secretary : there was one book, in par- 
ticular, of a small size : there were two or three books, if I recollect. 

Did you find any thing any where else ? Yes, some large books — T cannot 
speak so specially to these : I saw various other books in the rooms at that time : 
all these I could identify — (witness identified ^o. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, 
and No. 6 of inventory) — there was a copy of the Bible (No. 7) in a drawer of 
a sort of desk which stood in the middle of the floor of the committee room. 
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which was locked, and forced open : No. 8, the minute with' (he seal, wis found 
in the secret repository with the three locks. 

Look at this — (No. 13) — do you know where it was got? It was given to me 
as found afterwards by Mr. Nish, I think : I think I made a mistake la mention- 
ing the name Trotter — the name is John Parker. 

The Association, you say, clumed the money through John Parker ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Did you find any printed papers in the room ? Yes, 
in the same drawer — one of the drawers where we found the Bible lying. 

Were there more copies of these papers than one ? Yes. 

Look at that ( No 32) Yes, there were several copies of these. 

As Fiscal of the county, was information given to you of a dwelling-house be- 
ing attacked in the month of June or July last? There were more houses attacked 
than one. 

Was there an attack on a house occupied by one Donaghey, a lodger ? Yes, 
there was. 

When did you receive the information ? I should imagine about noon of the 
1st of July. 

Were the names given to you of persons accused ? I immediately went to the 
spot, and precognosced in the neighbourhood. 

Did you brder a search for any particular individuals? Yes, for Thomas 
Riddle, one M'Manus, and one M*Caffle or Cohill, besides other three persons. 

Did you succeed in apprehending anv of these persons ? No. 

Did you report the precognition of this matter to the Crown Agent ? Yes. 

Do you know whether these persons, or any of them, were indicted to stand 
trial at Glasgow at the Circuit? Yes, Riddle, M*Manus, and M'Caffle or Cohill 

[Indictment of their trial for the invasion of the house of Donachey, SOth Tune 
or 1st of July, was identified by witness.] 

That was the matter that you inquired into ? The same. 

Look at this sentenct? — is that a sentence of (Vigitation or outlawty against 
them? Yes. 

Were you present on that occasion ? Yes. 

[Witness said that Nos. 28 and 29 were the documents alluded to.] 

Have you, as Fiscal, received any information since regarding any of these 
individuds? Yes. 

What date was it ? I cannot recollect just now, but it was within this month. 

What did you do in consequence ? I sent up notice to the authorities of Man- 
chester, who apprehended Riddle, and he was brought down in diarge of an 
dfficeor ; and is now in Glasgow jail, indicted to stand trial for the same offence at 
the next Circuit : I have seen the indictment. 

Look at diat tin canister (No. 38) — did you receive that tin canister from any 
person? Yes, firom James Wood, a cotton spinner, residing in James-street, 
Bridffeton. 

\^en did you receive it? An attack was reported. to me : I went out to the 
•pot to inquire, and he gave me this : it was about the Idth or 14th of July. 

Did you take it to any tinsmith ? Yes ; as soon as I got to Glasgow I went in- 
tending to inquire at every tinsmith : I shewed it the same night to John Fer- 
gUM>n» in Stockwell-street : it was the same night that I got the canister. 

' t^ook at this petition and complaint (No. 43 of inventory) — is that a petition 
at your instance, as Fiscal, ag^nst David Keddie ? Yes. 

Does it contain the record of the procedure at court? Yes. 

What is the charge against the accused there ? One of those complaints raised 
was under what is odled Hume*s act, 18^ 

Was the person tried before the Sheriff? Yes ; he was found guilty after two 
or three adjournments. 

Did any Agent attend on his behalf? Yes, Mr. Gemmill. 

Is that the gentleman sitting here to-day ? Yes. 

After the Sheriff pronounced him guiltv, what took place in Court ? Mr. Gem- 
nciU proposed that sentence diould be delayed. In order that the Sheriff mi^ht 
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bo led to do so, he said he would use his influence to prerent the (fistnrbances 
about the mills. 

With whom was he to use his influence ? He said with the Association of Cot- 
ton Spinners, and nut an epd to the intimidation complained of in this case. 

Was sentence delayed in consequence? Yes, it was adjourned from day to day : 
at one time adjourned for a week, and latterly for two or three months. 

(Cross examined by Mr. Robertson) — Was the Sheriff aware of this trantac- 
tion ? He was present 

Was it addressed to the Sheriff? Yes. 

(By Mr. Hanuyside) — Are you aware whether a change took place after this 
arrangement was made in Court? Yes, I am certain of it~I saw it myself: at 
one of the factories— the Adelphi factory, I saw a gradual diminution in the nam- 
bers, and a cessation of the disturbances, so far as came under my notice. 

Do you know a man of the name of John Sheriff, a shopman in the Arcade ? 
Yes. 

Had you occasion to make inquiry at him about selling pistol bullets ? Yes. 

Did you get from him two bullets? I did. 

What did you do with them ? It was shortly after Smith had been shot, and I 
gave them to the medical gentlemen who were to open his body. 

(Shewing witness No. 33 of inrentory)— were you present when that deposi- 
tion was emitted ? Yes, in the Infirmary. 

Smith was sensible at the time ? Quit^ so. 

(By the Court) — He deliberately and candidly answered the questions ? Yes. 
The Doctors brought back the bullets. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Did you receive a bullet from the Surgeons who exa- 
mined the body ? Yes (No 36),a flattened bullet; that is it in the box : I got H 
from Dr. Auchincloss, along with the report. 

Were the two bullets you got from the person in the Arcade, and «ven to Dr. 
Auchincloss, precisely like these ? Precisely like those I got from Sheriff, and 
gave to the Doctors .- I have no doubt they gave me back the same, and I have 
no doubt yet but they are the same. 

ANTHONY NISH, racssenger-at-arms— (By Mr. Handyside) — Were yow 
present when the second declaration of the prisoner M'Lean was emitted before 
Sheriff Alison on the 12th of August? I was present: I wrote it: it was 
freely and voluntarily emitted by him in his sound and sober senses. 

Did you accompany Sheriff Alison, and Mr. Salmond, the Fiscal, when they 
went to apprehend the prisoners and others ? Yes, in the Black Boy Tavern, 
Gallowgate. 

How many of the prisoners did you And there? Four of them : all these, ex- 
cept M'Lean. 

Did you search them ? I did ; I saw them searched. 

Did you find any thing on Hacket? Yes, ^619. 

Any books and papers ? Yes. 

Was tliere a safe in the room ? Not where they were sitting, but in an adjoin- 
ing room. 

How did you get access to the safe ? I got the key from Hacket 

Did you find any box in the safe ? Yes ; it had three locks on it : I got the 
key of one lock from Hacket : he did not know who had the others, and I broke 
it open. 

(Witness identified the articles found in the house identified by Mr. Salmond.) 

Look at this letter — (shews witness letter No. 12 of inventory) — I do not 
speak to that 

Were you at the apprehension of M'Lean ? No. 

Did you search the house of Hacket ? No, it was done by a man of the name of 
Cunningham. 

Do you remember being desired to search for a person of the name of Rae ? 
Yes. 

From whom did you receirc instructions to search ? From Mr. Salmond. 
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You searched ? Yes, unsuccessfully. 

Did you also search for M'Manus and Cobill, and was unsuccessAil ? Yes. 

ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAME, sheriff-officer _ (Examined by Mr. 
Hanoxbid£) — Did you search the house of Peter Hacket ? Yes. 

Did you find any documents there ? Yes. 

Look at these letters. I found these (Nos. 9, 10» and 11 of inventoij). 

Look at that letter (No. 12 of inventory). I found that too. 

Look at these (Nos. 13 and 14)— ^d you find these? Yes. 

Lord Advocate. — My Lords, from the nature of this charge, it has been diffi- 
cult to obtain information. All the persons applied to are most unwilling to give 
evidence ; and we require from your Lordships an assurance of protection for the 
witnesses we are to bring forward in support of the charge. This assurance they 
have previously had, but I believe it will be necessary to renew it I wish that 
nothing that has been done should be unknown to my learned ftiends on the 
other side, and I wish them to be aware that this assurance was given, and I leave 
it to them to make any use of it they may think proper. I now proceed to call 
the witnesses. 

Mr. D. McNeil. — I think it unnecessary to ask any questions of the Lord 
Advocate. I will take his Lordship's statement as to what has been done. 

Lord Advocate. — I wish full assurance of protection to be continued to our 
witnesses after the trial. 

Mr. Patrick Robertson. — We think that is quite right 

JAMES MOAT, cotton-spinner, behag called, 

Mr. James Anderson said, there is an objection to the competency of this 
personiB evidence. The objection is this, that the witness received or was offered 
a reward for giving his evidence— a premium and reward. You may be aware 
that two rewards were offered, and I wish to call your Lordships* attention to the 
terms in which these offers of reward are ei:pre8sedl.^ne by the Sheriff, the other by 
the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty : one of ^500, the other of £100, The pla- 
card offering the reward on the part of the Sheriff is in these terms ; — ** Atrocumt 
Murder» Whereas, on the night of Saturday last, the 22d day of July curt, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve o'clock, John Smith, cotton-spinner, while peaceably 
passing along Clyde-street, Anderston, with his wife, on his return to nis dwell- 
ing-house, was wickedly and malidously fired at by an assassin, armed with a 
pistol, two balls from which entered the body of the said John Smith, and he im- 
mediately fell mortally wounded, and is since dead. And whereas, there is reason 
to believe, that this atrocious murder has been committed by one or other of the 
turn out cotton-spinners : and the master cotton-spinners of Glasgow being de- 
termined to use every means in their power to discover, and bring to condign pun- 
ishment, the perpetrator of this cold-blooded murder, hereby offer a reward of five 
hundred pounds to any person or persons who will give such information to George 
Salmond, Esq. Procurator Fiscal, as will lead to the apprehension and conviction 
of the guilty party or his associates. — Glasgow, 24th July, 1837." — The other 
reward is one in different terms from the authorities, introduced in the words : — 
" By authority of the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. — Whereas John Smith, 
cotton-spinner, waa basely shot and wounded, in the streets of this city or suburbs, 
on the night of Saturday, the 22d of July last, of which wounds he has since died, 
and whereas there is reason to believe that many persons are privy or accessary 
to the said murder. — Notice is hereby given, that Lord John Russell will advise 
the grant of her Mi^sty^ most gracious pardon to any accomplice not being the 
person who actually fired the pistol, who shall give such inJbrmaHon and et4den§9 
as shall lead to the discovery and conviction of the murderer or murderers of the 
said John Smith ; and for the more effectual discovery of the said murderer or 
murderers, a reward of one hundred pounds is hereby offered by Lord John 
Russell, on behalf of her Majesty's Government, to the person who shall give 
such information and evidence as shall lead to the discovery and conviction of the 
said murderer or murderers, in addition to the reward of five hundred pounds 
already offered at Glasgow. By authority of the Right Honourable Lord John 
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RiuieU, — A. Alison, Sheriff of LanBriahire.— lit Au^. 18a7.*^How, I loppow it 
will not be disputed on the other side, that the Shenff, in prodaiming this reward, 
had authority. You will see how the point stands. Hie authorities offer a re- 
ward to any person who will give such information as will lead to tfie disooreij 
and conviction of the murderer or murderers. That comes clearly and distinctly 
usder the objection, in the law of Scotland, that a reward promised to any person 
that will lead to the conviction of a murdeier or murderers, must disqualify that 
iritness. Some questions have arisen on this point The Court has drawn a 
distinction between a reward offered by a private party and by the autiioritiea. 
Your Lordships see that this reward is offered by the Crown to any person who 
shall give evidence that may lead to the murderer or murderers. The Crown 
being the party with whom we have to deal with here, I beg to draw your Lord- 
aUps' attention to the 2d voL of Baron Hume, p. 64. 'Ae Crown, the party 
prosecnting, have offered a reward to any person that will give such informatkm 
and evidence as will lead ta the conviction of the persons guilty. Is that not re- 
warding or promising a reward to a person for giving evidence? I do not care 
whether the reward is given or not It is just so mudi the worse if it is yet to be 
given, — if he has the promise of a reward in the event that his evidence ^11 tend 
to lead to the conviction of the party accused. He is not to get it' for giving in- 
formation or evidence, but in the event of discovery and conviction. I submit to 
your Lordships that this is a strong objection. 1 will put the case of a private 
prosecutor, the Crown not taking up the case ; and suppose the private pa^y in- 
jured offers the reward in the event of conviction, there could be no doubt, in 
audi a case. If any distinction is to be drawn, it is that the Crown, being the 
prosecutor, offers the reward to the witness. And what has been the effect of 
this offer ? It has been that different parties thinking they have been most instru- 
mental in leading to the discovery of the perpetrator or perpetrators of this deed, 
have entered into a newspaper controversy as to which is entitled to the reward 
offered from the information given by them. 

Lord Advocate — Do you state this as an objection to the evidence of 
Moat? 

Mr. ANDEasoN.-^Yes. 

The Soucitob-Generau — I confess I am at a loss to understand why my 
learned friends have delayed their objection till this witness was called ; because, 
if the objection occurs at all, it must occur to all the witnesses on the list The 
objection comes in a curious shape, before Moat speaks at all. Unless they mean 
to object to every witness, they should allow Moat to be sworn ; and when he 
touches on any thing as to the murder, then object 

Mr. Robertson. — 1 admit that the objection is premature. 
SouciTOR- General — It is possible that questions may be put as to the mur- 
derer, and the objection may be raised ; and as I think there is little in thn ob- 
jection itself, it may be as well now to discuss it. I shall give some more au- 
thority on the matter, and read what is stated by Alison, in his Criminal Law, 
vol. — , p. 492. Then Roscoe's Digest of the Law of Evidence, p. 104. We 
adopt tlie same principle that the English court has adopted. The public interest 
is not to suffer by the act of a reward bemg offered. When it is necessary for the 
detection of crime to propose a reward, that cannot be held to disqualify a wit- 
ness from giving evidence, although it may be a question that may turn out, from 
various circumstances, whether it may lead to the discredit of the witness in the 
course of his examination. Having read these authorities very fully, I shall not 
detain your Lordships with any more observations. 

The Lord Advocate said, that according to the information he had received, 
instead of any one coming forward to give evidence, the remarkable feature in 
this case was, that a person was murdered in a public street in Glasgow, and that 
no person came forward to give information even in consequence of that reward. 
The witnesses they meant to examine, the idea of a reward never entered thei r 
minds. They are unwilling witnesses, in a great degree, coming forward, requir- 
ing protection. As to persons claiming this reward, it had never been mcntione d 
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to him till, that tDoqientt and be did not tfaiok dut a matter that ought rightly to 
occupy the attentioa of this Court 

Mr. ?• R0BSET8ON said, the question was whether this was a good objection or 
not The reward offered was not one arising from the statute law of the land. 
If arising from a conviction under the statute, he did not mean to say that the 
legislature bad passed such a statute as could stultify the eSeet of their own 
enactment. The specialty of this case was, that it was not a promise of a reward 
payable on conviction ; but the promise of a reward to the persons who would 
give such information and evidence as would lead to the discovery and conviction 
of the murderer. The witness, therefore, at the time he was giving evidence, 
was earning a reward payable on conviction. Here is a (tistinct offer for Otte evi- 
dence to be given, and there is no case in which an offer of this kind is tendeved 
for evidence, and this is a peculiar offer flowing directly from the Prosecutor for 
giving that evidence, in which a witness* testimony can be received, being a direct 
offer of reward for that evidence which is to lead to the conviction. 

Lord Mackenzie said, it was impossible to sustain the objection ;' but kit 
Lordship spoke in so low a tone, that the grounds of his repelling it were inaadi- 
ble to the reporter. 

Lord MoNCBTSFF said, that it was a principle in the law of Scotland to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious in regard to witnesses brought forward over whom there flid 
bang an interest to speak in a certain way ; but that principle would bring Ae law 
into absurdity if applied to the witnesses in such circumstances as those now 
described. If persons such as these could not be examined, because of such 
a reward for the detection of the murderer being offared, the status would be 
absurd, and the law which applied such a principle would be equally absunL 
The witness had made the discovery in the first place, and given the informaticni 
which might 1^ to the discovery of the crime, and then gave evidence thtit 
might lead to conviction. Much was rested on those particuUur words, to give 
evidence that might lead to conviction ; but they were one and the same thmg. 
It would be impossible for the Crown to offsr a reward for the discovery of Uie 
perpetration of the most atrocious deeds, if such principle was to be applied. No 
atrocious deed wad committed, but some such reward was offered^ directed by the- 
Crown or the authorities ; and it had never been the law in this country that that 
was an objection to the testimony of a witness. It was materikl in this question, 
that if such a principle was established after an advertisement, it would be impos- 
sible that the oerpetrators of those dreadful crimes of murder that occurred could 
jsver be brought to justice at all. It was entirely different from a private ofibr of 
reward, whidi was offered secretly and offered to one individually, and bad no 
reference at all to the general principle. 

Lord CocKBUHM said, that he was clearly of opinion that the objection could 
not be sustained. The matter was settled already by the institutions of the coun- 
try I and if it were not, he would undoubtedly say, that on general principles 
auch an objection could not be sustained as to the admissibility of a witness. If 
it were sustained, the uniform and inevitable result would be, that whenever go- 
vernment offered a reward for the detection of crime, by that very act the crime 
could not be detected. The instant the Prosecutor offered the reward, he dis- 
qualified his first, second, and all the rest of his witnesses. The act of offbring a 
lewaiid for the detection, would cover up that crime for ever from detection. 
Agreeably to the principles laid down here and in England, the necessities of 
public justice required tnat no such objection eould be sustained. The reward 
was given for discovery and conviction, it was said : there was nothing in that at 
aU. It was not a bribe for speaking fabehood, that might lead to a conviction by 
unjust means ;— it was a reward for speaking truth : for example, if a witness was 
to be convicted of perjury, he would not be entitled to reward. It was a fair, 
honest reward given for a public object, for the discovery of truth. 

The LoBD Justice Clerk was clearly of opinion that the objection must be 
repelled. It would be left, pf course, to the consideration of the Juiy what im- 
pression might be made on their minds in regardbto the credibility of the evidence 
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giv6D bv a witueM under tuoh ciroumttaDcaB ; but tbe objecUoDB to the admiMi- 
bility of that witness must be repelled. 

JAMES MOAT being called in and sworn. 

Lord MoNCRiEFF said— We have been informed of the circumitanoe of your 
being first examined in this cause. It is thought proper to assure you of the |)ro- 
tection of the law in any evidence you will give. We renew to you the awuMP ce, 
that the law will stretch to you the strongest arm in consequence. 

(By the Solicitor-Genebal) — You are a cotton spinner? Yes. 

You have been so for a considerable time ? Yes. 

How many years ? I dare say more than 15 years. 

Do you belong to the Association of Operative Cotton Spinners ? Yes. 

When did you enter it ? Upwards of 20 years since I was first initiated. 

And what was first done when you were first initiated? I was taken to a public 
house, and there sworn. 

What was the import generally of the oath you took ? To conoeal the proceed- 
ings of the Association. 

Any thing else ? That was the import ; I do not recollect particulars. 

Any thing about the resolutions of the majority ? 1 was sworn to stand by the 
resolutions of the majority. 

Do you know that the oath is continued to be administered ? Yes ; I belieFe 
it Has been all along since I continued to be a member. I had not been a mem- 
ber for three years I did not pay for three years. 

(By the Court) — When you did not, you ceased to be a member? Yes. 

(By SouciTOEU General)— At what time was this interval ? It was commenoed 
in 1826, and, as far as I remember, I did not pay for three years. I joined them 
again about 1829 or 1830. 

Have you seen others sworn since you were first initiated ? Yes. 

Have you seen any since 18>%? No. 

Do you know it is the rule of the Association to swear ? As fur as my informa- 
tion goes, it is a rule. 

Were you a member of any of the committees ? Yes. 

What committee ? I was a member of the finance committee. 

At what time ? About 1822 or 1823. 

Were you ever a member of a committee called the supply committee ? It was 
a committee put into existence on a particular occasion. At the last strike there 
was this particular committee — the supply committee. 

How many committees of management are there when there is no strike ? 
When all things are right, there is one standing committee to manage the whole 
concerns ; but sometimes particular committees are put into existence to manage 
special purposes. 

When a strike occurs, what has been the practice of the Association ? What 
committees are brought into existence when there is a strike ?' In 1824, at the end 
of harvest, a general strike took place then, and the supply committee was put 
into existence ; and when this last strike took place, a committee of the same kind 
was put into existence also. 

When did this strike take place ? It commenced in the beginning of April, 
1837, to the best of my recollection. 

You mentioned a strike in 1824^ and a supply committee then appointed, dif- 
ferent from the finance committee? The finance committee in the last strike 
merged in with the supply. 

What was the purpose of the supply committee in 1824 ? As far as my know, 
ledge reaches, the chief design of that committee was to get supplies of money for 
the members. 

Do you give aliment money to members of the Association out of work when 
there is a strike ? Yes. 

Is the aliment under the direction and superintendence of the supply com- 
mittee ? Yes. 

That is one of their objects ? Yes. 
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If any other expedient is necessary, does the supply committee manage that 
too ? The supply committee managed that, so far as 1 remember. 

Was any committee appointed after the supply committee, on the occasion of 
this committee ? Yes. 

Was a secret committee appointed in 1824 ? I do not recollect. 

Before the last strike, have you known of any secret committee being appointed ? 
Yes. 

What was done on the occasion of the strike in 18S24 ? Were any other com- 
mittees appointed ? There was a secret committee in existence at the commence- 
ment of the strike in 1824, so far as my knowledge reaches. 

How was it appointed ? The secret committee was appointed by district com. 
mittees. 

What were these ? There were three districts in which the various works were 
situated : for each of these, 4 men were chosen ; and of these 12 men, 3 of a 
secret committee were chosen. 

How were these 3 chosen out of the 12 ? The individual who was director of 
the trade, nominated the 3 that were to fulfil the duties of the secret committee. 
[He named them over.] 

Who do you call the director of the trade ? The president that was formerly in 
office : he was president of the whole committees. 

How is the president himself appointed ? I could not say. I only give this 
information from what I saw myself. I could not say who appointed the first 
committee ; but 1 saw this president appoint the 3 men. I was a member of the 
finance committee in 1822 or 1823, and I always understood? that the same rule 
had been followed afterwards. 

The secret committee consisted of 3 ? Yes, at that time. 

I want to know how these 3 were chosen. You said there were 12 delegates 
returned from the different districts, and 3 of these made the secret committee ; 
how were these three selected in 1822 and 1823 ? I was in the finance commit- 
tee^ and we all met together ; the whole 12, and those in office before us, were 
present with us, and we received the funds ; and he that was president, then and 
there nominated the 3 individuals from among the new ones that were to fulfil the 
office of the secret committee. 

You call them a secret committee ; were their names revealed to the tqtfle ? 
Now 

They were known only to those who saw them nominated ? Yes. 

And you were all sworn to secrecy ? Yes ; to conceal these individuals. 

How were they named? Were they just named by the individual? He just 
laid this,— -you the director, you the treasurer, and you the clerk. 

Did you ever see the secret committee named at any other time before 1837 ? 
I never saw it till afterwards ; but I heard a new method proposed in 1837, that 
differed a little from it 

When was the change proposed ? I do not recollect of hearing it proposed till 
then. 

When did you hear it proposed ? The last night I was with the supply oom- 
mittees. 

MThat was the mode proposed then ? The delegates of each work were enjoined 
to bring in a name from each shop, and these were to be put into a hat, and the 
supply committee were to choose out of these individuals the persons who were to 
be put into the office of the secret committee. 

Who vns to draw the names out of the hat? I understood it to be some of th« 
supply committee. 

Do you recollect when one Caimey was burned with vitriol ? Yes. 

When was that ? I do not recollect the particular year but so far as I do 
remember, I consider it was ^bout 1822 or 1823. 

Were you a member of the finance committee at that time ? 1 was a member 
after that action was done. 

Shortly after ? Some time elapsed ; months, I think. 
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>Vithm a year after that wu done ? 1 think it wat. 

Do you recollect any payment made by the finance committee connected vith 
that matter ? I recollect that when I was a member of this committee, a number 
of the individuals composing the whole committees were opposed to violence of 
that description, and they enjoined the district committee to which I belonged tp 
tell those who had got the aliment in consequence of this action, to tell them diat 
they had got it for God*s sake. I felt mudi in consequence of the individiffb 
getting the aliment for such a deed. 

yfrn do vou mean by — that ** they got it for God*s sake ?** It wai^ that tbi^ 
received it, but that they had no right to it in the opinion of those individuals that 
composed the committee. 

What was the amount of the aliment paid them ? The general rule for all men 
is, that they should receive 12s. a-wcek for a twelvemonth ; and those individuals, 
so far as I recollect, received 12s. a-jveek for a twelvemonth. 

Was that allowaace of 128. given to every man out of work, or did certain 
services ? Individuals who did these kinds of services, and the others, got them- 
selves placed on aliment^ I understood. 

Was there any other person at that time got aliment to that amount? Tliere 
were persons receiving aliment at the same time, who had been active in accelera- 
ting the interests of the trade. 

But the aliment was always given for ser^'ice of some kind or other ? Yes, so 
far as 1 know. 

Was any aliment given to operatives in the strike merely because they struck ? 
When a partial strike took place, — when one shop turned out, and did not come 
to an agreement vrith the master, they were put on aliment, and got ISs. in the 
week I — unmarried men, 10s. ; a married man, 12s. ; to the b^ of my recollection. 

There was some aliment paid on account of diat matter of Caimey ; to whom 
was it paid ? Patrick Millan, and a lad of the name of Macdonald, and I think 
another of the name of Kean. 

What was the ground on which these particular men received their aliment? I 
understood, from the declaration of the committee, that they had received it on 
account of their connexion with the burning of the young man with vitrioL 

I understand you to say, that these three men did not receive aliment on 
account of work, but in consequence of this action to Caimey ? The opinion cur- 
rent in the committee was, that they had received it in consequence of their con- 
nexion with that business. I do not know whether they were out of work or not^ 
and it was because the committee had that opinion, and were averse to acts of 
violence, I sent to inform those people that they got the aliment for God*& sake^ 
and not as matter of right 

In point of fact, was the aliment continued to these persons or not? Yes. 

Come to the strike of 1837 ; were you a member of the finance committee at 
that time ? I was a member of the supply committee. 

When did the strike take place ? The beginning of April, to the best of my 
recollection. 

In the course of that strike, was any other committee appointed besides the 
supply committee ? The supply committee was the first appointed ; and in the 
supply committee the finance committee merged. 

Was any other committee named during the strike ? At the commencement of 
the strike, when I was in the supply committee, I vras not well in my healdi ; and, 
besides, I was reluctant that the strike took place : in consequence, I did not at- 
tend very regularly for a while, and one or two committees were put into exist- 
ence that I did not see appointed ; but there was a guard committee in existence. 

When did it come into existence ? I was not present at that meeting, but I 
understood that it came to act at the commencement of the strike. 

What was the duty of the guard committee ? I saw two of the individuals com- 
posing that committee, and they said they had been away reasoning vrith the nobs : 
this 1 understood to be true : but I understood that their chief design waste man- 
age the guards placed on the different mills. 
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Who were the two members of the ^ard committee that you spoke with ? 
JjQhn Trotter, I think, and the name of the other I do not recolloct. 
Was it Arthur or Morrison? I do not remejoiber. 

(By the Court) — Have you seen them acting along with the rest of the guard 
coqAmittee ? No ; but I understood, from what they said, that they belonged to 
that committee. 

(By the SoLiaTOR-OBNERAL) — Why were the guards put on the different 
mills ? FVom the invariable practice that went on for a considerable time, I would 
say, that the design was to observe the men who worked, and when occasion 
offered, to reason with the individuals who had gone into work at reduced prices, 
or occasionally to threaten or commit violence upon them. 

Those men who wrought at reduced prices you call nobs ? Yes. 

It was the business of the guard committee to superintend these guards, and see 
that they performed their duty? I understood that to be their chief design. 

Were Uie members of the Association bound to act as guards when required ? 
They were subjected in a fine, so far as I saw, if they objected to perform what 
was conceived to be a duty. 

Was it the duty of the members of the Association to act as guards when 
required by the guard committee ? Yes. 

Who were members of the supply committee at this time along with you ? To 
tbe best of my recollection, Angus Campbell, Richard McNeil the prisoner, James 
Munro, Robert Greenhill, John M'Caffle, a man of the name of Sideserff, and 
Hunter the prisoner, and James Gibb the prisoner ; there was also a John Bun- 
yan : the finance committee merged at that time into the committee of supply ; 
Peter Hacket was also a member. 

And then they became members of the supply committee, of course ? I under- 
stood so ; there was another individual of the name of Gallogen, and a Henry 
Dunn. 

(Shewing witness No. 8 of the productions) — Do you know that? Is that the 
seal of the Association ? Yes ; the stamp of Uie Association. 

Do you se^ the name of Richard M*Neil there ? Yes, as having been secretary. 

Do you know the handwriting of that ? I cannot say as to the nandwrite. 

Is that M'NeiVs signature ? It is his name ; I could not say as to his write. 

(By the Court) — You mean that you are not acquainted with his handwriting? 
Not particularly. 

(By the Soucitor-Genebal)— lYou cannot say that that is his handwriting? 
No. 

Had the prisoner, Thomas Hunter, any office in the Association at this time ? 
He was president of the supply, I understood, when I was connected with it. 

What was Hacket*s office ? To give an answer according to truth, I would say 
he was every thing. 

Is that to say thiBit he was the soul of .the whole ? He acted in all capacities at 
times. 

Had M'Neil any office ? Yes ; I understood him to be secretary. 

Had Gibb any office ? Assistant secretary, and officiated in that capacity often. 

Who kept the (ash? It was generally kept by Hacket and John Bunyan, as far 
as I saw, alternately. 
. Do you know the other prisoner, Maclean ? Yes. 

Was he a member of the Association ? I believe he was. 

Did you lee him taking any part in the proceedings of it ? No. 

Can you give me any of the names ot the guanl committee ? I had no ac- 
quaintance with that committee at all ; I never was present at any meetings ; I 
was not very well at that time, and did not attend very regularly. 

Do you recollect of another committee proposed after the guard committee ? 
I do. 

What was the name ? The secret committee. 

When was that committee proposed ? Perhaps six, seven, or eight weeks after 
the strike oommenoad in April last. 
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Do you recollect of a meeting in the Green of Glasgow in June ? Yes ; it was 
at that time that this secret committee was proposed. 

That was a meeting of operatives ? Yes ; of the operatives of Glai^ow gens- 
rally. 

What was the purpose ? According to the announcement in the bill, it was to 
get immediate and permanent relief for the operatives, not the spinners only, but 
all the operatives of Glasgow. 

It was the evening of mat day that the proposal was made to appoint a aeeret 
committee ? Yes ; I was present that evening at a meeting of the committee of 
supply, and a select meeting of the Association. 

Who attended that meeting of the Association in the evening ? There was a 
meeting of select delegates to take place in William Smith's, Black-Boy Close, 
Gallowgate, that evening; there might have been about forty men or mofe 
present 

Had these delegates been called there ? How were they brought there ? The 
meeting had been called by the committee. 

Did they call delegates from every shop ? Yes. 

And in consequence of that call there was a meeting of the delegates that 
evening along with the supply committee ? Those who were in town ; perhaps 
some were in the country. 

You were at that meeting ? I was. 

And it was at that meeting that the secret committee was proposed ? Yes. 

What took place ? Who was in the chair ? James Gibb, the prisoner ; and the 
proposal of the secret committee, as I understood from his language, was intro- 
duced to the notice of the meeting by the prisoner, Thomas Hunter. 

As you understood from his language ; what do you mean by that ? His lan- 
guage was ambiguous, and contained what I would naturally call sophistry ; but I 
understood, from what he said, that some more efficient mode should be taken, in 
order to gain the purposes of the Association. 

You understood Hunter to propose that some more efficient means should be 
taken. Did he speak openly what these means were ? No. 

What style of language did he use ? Was he cautious, and reserred, and inten- 
tionally ambiguous ? He could not just come to the point of stating what a secret 
committee was ; it was already understood by those who were any length of time 
in the Association. 

Did he mention a secret committee ? No, Hunter did not, that I recollect of. 

Did any body move the secret committee directly to be appointed ? A man of 
the name of John Davies, a member of the Association, and I understood him to 
be a delegate. 

What was his motion ? That a secret committee should be put into existence^ 
so far as I can recollect : Hunter made a speech. 

He did not move directly, but made a speech, the proposed purport of which 
was, that more efficient means should be taken to gain the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation, and Davies moved the Association ? Yes. 

Was it seconded? It was seconded, but I do not recollect the name of the in- 
dividual. 

Did it carry ? Nearly unanimously. 

Who opposed it ? A man of the name of M^Gowan : he said he considered it 
as di^raceiul, and would have nothing to do with it 

Did any body else oppose it ? I opposed it myself. 

Did you oppose it on the same grounds ? I said that so soon as a secret com- 
mittee commenced work, instead of doing the Association good, it might raise a 
suspicion in the minds of the masters, and the consequence would be, that tiiey 
would become more determined in opposing us than ever. 

That was one of your arguments ? Yes. 

You mentioned that although neither Hunter nor any body else explained the 
purpose of a secret committee, yet that those in the trade knew what it was ? All 
who had been any time in the trade, at least to my knowledge, knew what it was. 
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ledge of the affairs of the Association, and from what 1 have heard in their meet- 
ings, I would say its chief design was to destroy life and property. 

Was that the ground on which you refused to go into the measure ? Yes. 

Did you state that ground at the meeting ? I made use of several arguments. 
I stated before that they could never better their afikirs by any such oommittee 
being put into existence. ' 

Did you continue to attend the meetings of the committee after that night ? 
Never dfter that night 

Did any body make any answer to meet your arguments and M'Gowan's ? There 
was an objection attempted to be answered by one Nish. I said that the know- 
ledge of natural rights existing in the ■ country was such that if any deed were 
done, the Association would be blamed, and the whole of the thinking part of the 
community would be against us. He did not attempt to meet my argument with 
reason. In my humble opinion, he did not appear to understand it 

Did you state at that meeting that you considered it unjust to do any deed of 
violence ? No, I did not argue on the groand of its injustice, but on the ground 
of inexpediency. 

Why not ? I vrould not have been listened to for a moment They would have 
laughed at me had I spoken of the injustice of it. 

After that you ceased to attend the meetings altogether ? I did so. 

Had you any conversation vrith James Gibb about this secret committee that 
night, or soon after ? Not with James Gibb, but with M*Neil, on the way coming 
home that night I argued again my objection, and he spoke against what I said ; 
and he pointed out the bad conduct of Mr. Arthur, manager of the Adelphi Mill, 
and said he considered it was conduct so bad, that it would justify any measure 
that was resorted to by the Association. 

Did he say any thing about peaceable measures— what might those measures 
be ? I do not distinctly recollect a 

Did he say how Arthur was to be deah «^p? I cannot distinctly, on my oeth, 
say whether he did so or not 

You do not remember any more of the conversation you had with him ? He 
mentioned that Mr. Neil Thomson had left the country, and the cause of that was, 
be considered, fear on his part. 

Who is Neil Thomson ? The proprietor of the Adelphi Mill. 

Pear of what ? Prom what might be done by the spinners. 

Arthur veas manager of that shop f Yes. 

Was that a mill that had struck work ? Yes. 

What did M*Neil infer fW>m that ? That the projected measure of the commit- 
tee would be efficacious in intimidating the masters, and gaining the purposes of 
the Association. 

Did he mean to say that it would compel other masters to leave the cou^ktry, or 
to fbree them into your terms ? I understood so. 

Had you any farUier conversation on the subject with M'Neil ? Not afterwards. 

Did more pass than you have generally told us ? I do not recollect distinctly. 

Had you any conversation with Gibb before the secret committee was pro- 
posed ? I saw Gibb before the meeting, and had some conversation with nim 
after about the secret committee : I happened to meet him on the street ; he 
called to me to come forward (several weeks after the secret committee was pro- 
posed), and mentioned that it bad been reported to the supply committee that I 
nad left the committee because I considered it would be no go — meaning the 
strike, I understood. 

What did you say ? I did say it would be no go, and that he knew, and the 
committee knew, and the trade knew my opinions respecting a secret committee, 
and that I would never have any thing to do with the Association so long as the 
secret oommittee was in existence. 

Did any thing fkrdier pass ? He said there was nothing done yet : I said it was 
for the want of fVinds : he said it was : he said, seeing the way they had been 
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uaed by the matters, m I undentood, he would be one of them hhawlf noir ; il- 
though he had been opposed to the secret committee at one time, he would him- 
self become cue of them. 

Was this before the time that Smith was murdered ? Some time befiNre Smith 
was murdered. 

Do you know whether Gibb became one of the committee or not ? I coidd 
not say : he said simply, that seeing the way we had been used, he wovdd become 
one. 

Had you any conversation with McLean about any thing ? No. 

Cvk you tell us if the prisoners were at the meeting when the secrat coomiittoe 
was proposed^was Hunter there ? Yes. 

Was Hacket there ? He was in England at the time. 

Was M*Lean there ? Yes. 

Who more ? James Nish, Jack M*CafiQe, Angus Campbell, a lad of the name of 
Oallacher, and a great many of the supply committee were present 

Was Bunyan there ? I think so. 

Was Trotter there ? I could not say. 

Was Sideserff there ? I could not say. 

How long have the prisoners at the bar been members of the Assodatioo ? 
M'Neil has been but a short time, so far as I can recollect Hunter longer than 
Hacket : they are about the oldest members of the Association. 

Have Hunter and Hacket been members for years ? Yes. 

Has M'Neil been a member for a long time ? I have only seen him for two or 
three years in their meetings. 

Is it some time since you noticed Gibb ? Yes, as far as eight or nine yeata. 

Do you know what they call a free line in the Association ? Yes, a certificatOt 
When an individual left one mill, and went to another, there was a line sent in 
to the delegate meeting, stating Uie amount of his debt, or whether he was a dear 
member of the Association — XhaJt cejiificate was signed by three men of the parti- 
cular work he was in. 

Look at that (shewing witness No. 23 of productions) — who signs that certifi- 
cate? Hunter, Gibb, Hacket, and M*Neil. 

Has it got any seal ? Yes, the stamp of the trade. 

Is that an ordinary free line such as you were talking of? No. 

Was it the stamp of the trade ? It is a black stamp : it is sometimes done with 
ink and sometimes with wax. 

What does that line say ? « Committee Room, 11th July, 1837 — ^This is to 
certify that William M*Lean is a clear man of the Glasgow Operative body of 
Cotton Spinners. He has always done his duty, and we recommend him to all 
ou r 

(By the Court) — That is not the language of a free line ? No. 

(By the Solicitob-General) — On what occasions is such a line as this 
granted? The general rule respecting lines was this, that when an individiial 
member left the shop, three dear members signed their names, simdy saying 
whether he was free of the trade : that was sent into the committee, and they put 
the stamp on it 

What is this particular line? It is an exception to the general rule : this u a 
line from the trade itself m favour of McLean ; it is from the Association itself. 

Did they put a stamp on the lines of those members who were going to leave 
the country ? Yes, they sent them into the committee to be stamped there, and 
the committee sometimes put their names to them, when the members were going 
to leave the country. 

They did not stamp the lines of an individual going from one shop to anothw ? 
No. 

Look at that book (shewing witness No. 3 of inventory)— do you know that 
book? I do. 

Is that the debt-book ? Yes, the book in which the instalments of the mamben 
were set down, and their debts. 
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Do y*u see aay tCatemcnt there oppoaite to M'LeanV name ? He it tet dowh 
here Ts. 8d. in debt. 

Do yoii know that that is McLean ? Yes, I know. 

What U the date of that ? 1835. 

Do you see another entry there— 1836 — what is the result of the entry ? He is 
in debt I consider, from what is set down, it will be ids. 9d. January 2d, 1836, 
13i. 9d« debtor there. Then it would appear he had \e(t that work altofj^ether on 
February 13th, 1836. It says that he has left; the work where he contracted that 
debt. — On February 13th, 1836, the mill. No. 7, the number of Mr. Swing's 
work, Mile- End; and he is down here 13s. 9d. in debt, having left that work in 
February, 1836. I understand the book in this way from seeing it before. 

Do you observe a column of debt ? Is that the column in which debt is stated ? 
Yes. 

There is debt at the head of that column ? Yes. 

Is that the column in which the amount of debt is stated ? Yes. ^ 

Is it in that column where you find 13s. 9d. corresponding to M*Lean*8 name ? 
Yes. 

From finding 13s. 9d. in the column headed debt in the book^ you consider 
that M*Lean is 138. 9d. in debt to the Association ? Certainly. 

Look at this book (No. 6 of the inventory). This is a book kept by Jamet 
Gibb. 

Do you know Gibb*s handwriting ? Yes. 

Do you see that minute, 15th June, 1837 ? Yes. 

Is that in Gibb's handwriting ? Yes, I believe it is. 

Have you any deubt about it ? I believe it to be Gibb's : that is the book 
Gibb kept 

Can you read us that minute ? ** Moved at a general meeting, by William 
Johnstone, and unanimously carried, that the name of every nob at present 
working in the districts they last wrought in, should be enrolled in a book, and at 
the end of the strike, unless a change in the li^t takes place, they be printed ; but» 
at all events, the names of all remaining nobs, at the termination of the strike, 
shall be sent to all the districts in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and a perse- 
cuting committee be appointed to persecute them to the utmost** 

You believe that to oe in Gibb*s handwriting, and in the book Gibb kept? Yes, 

You see the certificate with the stamp, signed by Hunter, Gibb, Hacket, and 
M'Neil — ^how were they entitled to sign that line ? I would ** naturally consider** 
that M*Lean had done something to get the line from them. 

Had they any particular office that entitled them to sign it ? I would consider 
the secret committee gave him that line. 

(Shews witness No. 5 of the inventory.) This is a book that was used in. the 
supply committee, in which the daily expenses were set down ; it was kept by 
James Munro. 

It was not always in the same hand ? Not alwajrs. 

Do you observe an entry in the 7th line from the top of Ibis page, " Expenses 
with nobs, ^£19**— is there any date at it ? No. 

What is the meaning of these numbers 41 and 20 in this column? These are 
the names of particular mills. 

You cannot tell the date of that entry from the book, " Expenses with nobs?*' 
No. 

Firom your knowledge of the entries in these books, what do you understand to 
be the meaning of the entry £19 with nobs? They might incur such expenses 
by going to reason with them and give them drink, or by maltreating them, and 
paying Siis £\9 to him who had done the deed. 

You do not know how it could be stated thus, unless spent in drinking and 
reasoning with them, or as a reward for maltreating them? No. 

Do you know these papers ? (shews witness Nos. 13 and 14 of inventory.) 
They contain the fortnightly income and expenditure of the Association. 

Do you know this book? (shows witness No. 4 of inventory.) That is the 

No. 5. E 
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aliment book ; it shows tlic sum allowed for aliment : it was kept by Richard 
M*Neil. 

Is that in his handwriting? Generally, I believe, it is: I have seen bim 
writing in it. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. D. McNeill.) — The last meeting you attended was 
the meeting of delegates in the Gallowgate — that was the night when there was a 
meeting of operatives in the Green, and you were present at that meeting ? Yes. 

Was that meeting convened to hear an address from Dr. Taylor? Yes, 1 beard 
Dr. Taylor address the operatives. 

And from that meeting you went to the finance meeting or supply Gonuait^ ? 
Yes. 

At what time ? It would be somewhere about 8 o'clock in tbe evening. 

And you walked home with M'Neil about what time ? I was not paying atten- 
tion to hours. 

Before 1 2 o'clock at night ? I cannot say. 

Do you remember what night it was? According to the best of my reooUeo- 
tion, I would say it was Monday night. 

You told us iJiat the person who proposed the appomtment of the secret com- 
mittee was a person of the name of John Davies, and most of those present voted 
for it, and was opposed by you and M'Gowan — what was his first name ? I do not 
recollect. 

In what work was he ? In Mr. Bogle's, I understand. ^ 

Is M*Gowan a distinct speaker ? He did not rise to speak : be is not to say a 
clear distinct speaker, in the true sense of the word. 

Some difficulty in his articulation ? Yes. « 

What room was the meeting in ? In the committee room. 

They had a room called the committee room, a large room — is that the kitchen? 
It is a kitchen rather : used as a kitchen by the people that we pay. 

It has a writing desk in the centre of it? Yes. 

Do you know that a person oftbit name of Ross was there ? Yes. 

Do you know his first name ? No* 

What mill was he in ? In the nursery mill, Mr. Sommerville's. 

You mentioned something about the secret committee in 1822 and 182d> when 
Caimey was burned ? Yes, it was a young man that was burned. 

You said that three men of the names of Millan, McDonald, and Kean, got 
aliment at that time, and you understood it to be for a concern at that time ? Y^ 
from what was said by the committee- 
Do you know that Kean was tried for it ? Yes. 

Do you know if he was acquitted ? Yes. 

Do you know M'Donald's first name ? I do not recollect 

Do you know that he was a witness on the trial ? I could not say. 

Was McDonald a member along with you of the supply committee m April 
last? There was a M'Donald that was a member. 

Was that the man ? Not the same — a different individual. 

Do you know the name of the M'Donald that was concerned in that matter of 
Caimey's ? I do not recollect his first name. 

Do you know his mill ? I believe the lad to whom I allude, when the last Atrike 
took place, was working in McLean's, in Hutchesontown, Gorbals. 

Where was he working at the time of the former strike in 1822 or 1823? I 
could not say s I would think he was working in Humphrey's work at the time* 

You have been a considerable time confined just now both in Glasgow axul 
here? Yes. 

Who were confined along with you ? Murdoch and Christie, and David Thor- 
burn ; he has been confined along with us in Edinburgh, and the others both in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

You were all confined in the same room ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — What were you confined for? Solicitor- Gemer At.— .For 
protection, my Lords. 
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Ifbti have been confined for no offence ? No, my Lord. 

(By the SoLiciTOR-GENEttAL) — The other witnesses were there with you for 

tick e^ihriA rAa'*<\n 9 'Voa 



the same reason ? Yes. 



SECOND DAY.— 4th Jan. 1838. 

JAMES MURDOCH, Cotton Spinner— (Examined by Mr HANDYSiot)— 
You are a cotton spinner ? Yes. 

How long have you been so? I entered the Association in 1816. 

The Association of Cotton Spinners of Glasgow ? Yes. 

Hadyoo, previously to that tiraei been engaged in the spinning business? 
Yes, in Renfrewshire. 

When did you leave Renfrewshire, and come to Glasgow? In 1816. 

What was your inducement to enter the Association? My inducement was, 
because I could not have remained in the work unless I entered into it. 

What work ? Mr. Hnssey's mill In Bridgeton. 

Explain what you mean by you "could not remain in the work unless you 
entered ?'* There was an Association forming at the time, and I was told that 
unless I joined it, they would put me out of my work ; and pay as they did, or 
I could not get keeping my wheels. 

How were you to be put out of the work ? By the men — considering their 
influence over the spinning masters ; by telling clashes, or otherwise, I do not 
know what means they might have taken. 

In short, making your life uncomfortable ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — By clashes you mean reports against you, or false stories ? 
Yes. 

Could you not have got work in some other mill in Glasgow ? I had a bro- 
ther in Hus8ey*s mill, and I wished rather to be there than in any other work ; 
but the Association was not general in Glasgow at that time. 

(By Mr. Hamdysidb) — You joined the Association ? Yes. 

Did you go through any ceremony in joining it ? Yes ; an oath was put 
to me. 

Do you remember the words ? I could not say I do. 

What was the meaning of it? There were two branches of the oath — one an 
bath of secrecy. 

Do you mean by that, to keep secret your taking it ? Yes. 

And what was the other branch ? After administrating the oath, he explained 
the good that was to follow from it ; then the other branch was in meaning to 
abide by the mRJoiity in all cases regarding the trade. 

Were you to keep that secret ? Yes. 

And all the proceedings of the body ? Yes. 

The oath was, that you were to reveal nothing, and to abide by the majority 
Id all cases ? Yes. 

Was any Bible made use of in administering the oath ? Yes. 

What was done ? It was put under the right oxter. 
' During the time the oath was taking ? Yes. 

Was there any word ? Yes. 

What was it? Ashdod. 

What part '-of the scripture Is that? In the 20th chapter of Isaiah, 1st 
-Tersb. 

Were there any signs used ? Yes. 

Will you explain them ? I paid little attention to them indeed. 

What was the use of them ? To be known to the brotherhood of the same 
Association. 

Was there any change made in the vrord or oath since that time? Yes. 
When was it? To the best of my recollection^ in 1822, in the word and oath 
both. 
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What wta the irord? Armageddoo — in the 16th chapter of the Rerelatims, 
16th vene; but both the words were administered at the same time. 

What was the nature of the change in the oath itself? It was a great deal 
to the worse — more vicious io its nature. 

How was it more Ticioos ? It introduced something respecting the pasish- 
ment or abhorrence of nobs. 

Anything more? I cannot recollect. 

What do you understand by nobs ? It may be understood in yarioos ways : 
what I understand by it is — a man that goes into work at a reduction of wages 
during a strilce : but the trade have nobs in various ways. 

What other ways ? Those revealing the names of the secret committee^ are 
the greatest nobs considered in the trade. 

Was there anything else constituting nobbing? Speaking to any man ao 
doing : speaking to any one revealing the secret committee, is nobbing also. 

When were you last present at the administration of an oath ? Between 9 
and 10 years ago, to the best of my knowledge. 

And the account you have now given of the oath, applies to that which you 
heard administered ? I consider the oath that I last heard administered, worse 
than any of the oaths. 

Explain generally the last oath you consider so bad. I cannot say I can 
explain it : I paid little attention to it. 

But give the substance of it; how was it worse? There was something In 
respect to masters that was not in any of the other two. 

You have spoken of a secret committee ; explain what that meana : when was 
it appointed, and for what purpose ? The first secret committee appointed that I 
recollect of, was in 1818. 

What was the occasion of appointing !t ? It was a factory that had started, 
called Broomward : the proprietor had filled it with women Instead of men, 
and the purport of it was to, put them out : the olgect of the secret comuaittee 
was to get them put out. » 

Who was master of that mill at that time ? Mr. Dunlop. 

What was the precise purpose of the appointment? What were the duties of 
the secret committee ? They acted for thentselves alone : they had a p«wer 
themselves alone exclusive of the body, and they could not be controlled by the 
body. 

How many members did the secret committee consist of? Three. 

How were they appointed ? A man's name was taken out of each shop in 
the trade belonging to the Association. 

What do you mean by each shop ? Each factory. 

What was done with these names ? One of the district committee~the then 
existing committee — went round with a hat, and lifted those names from each 
delegate, and put them into his pocket : the secret select committee was eonsU 
dered then to be in : it is known as secret select to the committee : it was th^n 
left to the finance committee to take three of their own number, or take them 
out of those names, that they might not be known to the trade who the 3 were : 
the power was absolute with themselves. 

When the secret committee was thus appointed, had it the full powers of the 
Aaaociation ? It had the whole power of the whole money belonging tp the As- 
sociation. 

What was expected by the trade after the appointment of this secret select 
committee? To put these women out of Broomward's shop. 

Did it succeed in so doing ? The first attempt that was made, was to set fire 
to it. 

How do you know that? From the public papers, and from it appearing in 
the schedule- money paid for it : the schedule that was handed through the trade 
every fortnight to shew the expenditure and income. 

What was the nature of the entry in the schedule? What was it eallfd? 
Colliery. 
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(By the Court) — How do you know what the roeaniog of that word wa«? 
We all knew what It was : It was a phrase perfectly known to the whole trade. 

What do yon understand It meant ? The money paid for the attempt to bum 
Broom ward's shop. 

(By Mr. Hamdtsidv) — That was the meaning which it had on that oocatton? 
Yes. 

But was it a word generally used for purposes of that sort 7 For 8<ttiie years 
it was. 

Did the secret select committee succeed In getting the women put out of the 
mill ? No, not at that time. 

Wlien was the next appointment of a secret select committee that you remem- 
ber of? There were several other depredations under that secret select com- 
mittee before another secret select was put in. 

What do you mean by depredations ? Acts of violence to persona and pro- 
perty. 

Can you specify any of these ? There were two men sent to America that 
I considered committed an act of violence. 

At whose expense? At the trade's. 

How came you to consider it ? It was a woman's house that was entered in 
the morning, In one Norrlce's land, or Pollock's, and her life was taken : her 
name was M'Pherson : she had a daughter that was In that mill — a Mary 
M*Pher8on : we considered the mother's life was taken in a mistake for the 
daughter's. 

What time was this ? I could not exactly say the year ; it might have been 
either 1820 or 1821. 

Who were the persons suspected of this ? The two persons that went to 
America — Pbter Dunlop and Barney M*Keing. 

Had they been meml>ers of the Association ? Yes. 

Were these persons sent at the expense of the Association ? Yes. 

How had you the means of knowing that ? By seeing their names in the 
schedule, and the money paid for their emigration. 

What was the sum ? I could not say exactly. 

(By the Court) — You saw their names In the schedule, and the money paid 
to them — how did you know that was for the concern of the widow ? I believed 
it was so : it was generally believed by the trade, that it was for so doing. 

(By the Souciroa-GxNXRAL) — You never heard any other reaaon for sending 
them out of the country, but for this act on Widow M'Pherson ? None. 

(By Mr. Hanotsui) — Do you know anything of shooting at a man of the 
name of Graham ? There was a man shot at before Graham — M' Quarry : he 
was both shot at and shot; he was wounded* 

When was M*Quarry shot at ? In the year 1820. 

Do you know of any payments made at that time on that account ? Yes, 
there were three difRsrent payments. 

Whom were they paid to? Andrew Darrocb, Owen Callagan, and Stephen 
Ounpbell. 

On what account were the payments made? For shooting. M 'Quarry. 

What was he ? He was a nob. 

Were they sent to America ? One of them since that time was transported 
for shooting at John Orr, in Paisley — that is Callagan. 

And the others? One of them remains in Bridgeton still, I think — Stephen 
Campbell. 

Did these three persons get money ? Campbell told me himself that he got 
£15. 

(By the Court)— Did yon see any entry aliout these men in the schedules ? 
What did yon see ? It was entered under the name of Colliery. 

To whom was it stated to be paid ? There was Barr's strike collieries so 
much — several things put together : this Ban* was proprietor of a work that 
bad atrnok. 
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What vrta the sum marked as paid ? I do not recollect ; that was the gtenerAl 
entry. 

Is there any body put down as receiving it ? No names. 

(By the Solicitob^ObHiral) — H6w do yon know that Camphell was erne of 
the persons? I was an eye-witness to it — the shootings of M*Quarry. 

(By the Coart)— >Yoa saw the things done, did you ? I did, my Lord. 

( By the SouciToa- General) — And then you saw this mentioned in the h<Mlk ? 
Yes. 

HaTO you any reason to know that the money payment was made to tbaae 
men for this ? I have reason only from seeing it marked in the book. 

(By the Court)— Who shot him ? Campbell. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robkhtson) — Who were present besides? TkeolM 
Lochray and James Kasdon were also along with me. * 

(By Mr. Handtsxdk) — Who else besides Campbell? Darroeh, M*Callagaa» Mid 
Campbell, and besides them, myself, along with Thomas Lochray and Eaadoil, 
and Henry O'Counel. 

Where was this ? In the Green of Glasgow. 

How came you to be in the Green ? I met Thomas Loehaay in Bridgetoa, 
and he told me there was to be an attack made on the Nobs at the skaillng of 
Barr*s Mill. 

In consequence of this, what did you do ? We went down to the Green to aee 
the work skail. 

(By the Court) — That is, dismissing for the day ? Yes. ' 

(By Mr. Handtsioe)— >What did you see? A good many spinners were 
gathered together, and standing in a little hallow that was in the Green towarda 
the entrance into the street that leads towards Barr's mill. We stopped there 
for a little time, and at length the work stopped, and the Nobs oame down the 
street, lliere were two brothers of the name of Barr — they took along towarda 
the Green>dyke towards the town, and M*Quarry came to go through the Grem 
by the monument. Darroch walked after the two Kerra two or three steps 
across the green, and fired a pistol. 

Did the shot take effect? No : M' Quarry came across the serpentine walk : 
Stephen Campbell came out from the trees, and fired at M'Qnarry with tlM 
pistol. 

Did It take effect on M' Quarry? Yes. 

(By the Court) — Did you expect this when you went to the Green ? No. 

You thought that some sort of disturbance would take place ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Hakdtsios) — Was it expected by those who were with you ? I bad 
not reason to believe it was. 

Was there any trial about this matter ? None. 

About what time of the day was it ? In the afternoon in the summer aeaaon^ 
in dear sunshine. 

(By a Jurymfin) — Did M'Quarry reooTer of this wound ? Yee« 

(By Mr. Handtsidb) — Did you give any information about this? None« * 

Why not give information ? Because I was afraid. 

(By the Court) — Of similar consequeneee, I supiKMe? Yea. 

(By a Juryman) — Was Campbell a member of the AasociatloR? Yee. 

(By Mr. HAiiDT8iDB)^Was there any investigation into this shootinip of 
M'Quarry? There might liave been : I do not recollect. There was ^SOO of 
reward offered for information. 

(By the Court) — ^300 for the assaults on the Carrs and M * Quarry ? ¥ea^ 

(By Mr. Handtsidk)— About the time of the shooting of Graham, eraoine 
time after, were you a member of the seciret committee of the Association ? Yea : 
but we acted openly. 

What was the occasion of your appointment as a member of that select com- 
mittee ? A dispute took place in the trade after the shooting of Graham, and a 
select e«vnmittee was appointed, to act openly as a committee. 

What was c^nu? They appointed a committee to act openly, that is, of their 
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owxi: b«4yi 8o a* all Ihe trade might know who waro lo the tiOinnaUtee* so that 
the shooting wight not take place again. 

(By the Court)— Was not the person wboshpt Grabaia pjublioly tvitd, hors»- 
wtiipped at Olaagowr, and transported for life? Yes; one Jdbi^, .Keaii* 

(By Mr. HAtrArsiDi)— Was it on account of this sliootiof.9f Graham that 
this select committee to act openly was appointed by tbs trade ? Yes. 

Their names were made known ? Yes- 
Had you occasion to know as a member of that committee whether any pay- 
nMmta were mada t» Kean or to any one connected with him ? Yes« 

To whom ? A referee was appointed afterwards to investigate the claims of 
one man ; that claim was made by Daniel Orr — a referee of five* 

Were you one of these referees ? Yes. 

To consider Orr*s claim ? Yes. 

What claim ? That he was hijred in a house at Barrowfield toll» along with 
Keaa» ifatberty, and another man, to shoot at Graham. 

What did he demand? ^20. 

From whom ? From the Association ? Yes. 

What did you do in this reference i We ordered him to produce witnesses to 
prove that he was tl>e man that was hired. 

Did he produce any ? Yes, Thomas Patterson. 

Who was he ? A Cotton»spinner« 

Had he any office in the Association ? I cannot say what office he held at tbl^t 
time. 

You investigated that claim ? Yes. 

Did you go fiirther in the investigation ? No, we were satisfied with Orr*8 
eviddnoe, and Patterson's. 

Did you award him the sum ? We did. 

Do you know whether any payments were made- to Keaii*s wife ? Yes, after 
his trial. 

What were the payments ? 12s. a-wesM for eighteen months. 

Out of the funds of the Association ? Yes. 

Yott hare spoken of Lather ty as engaged in it,— do yon luiow of any payo^ent 
being made to his wife ? Yes. 

How much ? The same sum for the same period. 

What became of Latherty ? He was sent to America after he came out of 
Bridewell, when imprisoned with Kean ; and while he was in Bridewell, this 
sum of 128. a-week was paid to his wife. 

Did you know these things you have spoken to as a member of committee ? 
Yes. 

Do you know any thing as to the way the expensee of Kean*s trial were paid ? 
They were paid by the Association. 

What year was Graham shot at? 1825, or early in 1826. 

Do you remember after Keen's trial of a meeting of the Association being 
held in the Grsen ? It was not in the Green : it was in a Hall. 

What took place at the meeting ? It was to deny the charges laid on the As- 
aaeiation, sneh as the shooting of Graham. 

Were any speeches made ? Yee, several. 

Did any reporter for the newspapers attend ? I think there were two. 

Were tlie speeches reported in the newspapers at the time ? Yes. 

Do you remember any of the persons who made speeches on that occasion ? 
Tlimnas Patterson spake a good deal, and denied the charge that the Association 
bad any any thing to do with the business. 

Is that the same Thomas Patterson you mentioned before ? Yes. < 

( By the Court)~-Was that meeting before or after Orr's claim ? Before. 

(By Mr, Handtsioe)«..Do you remember a person of the name of M*Dead ? 
Yea. 

Was that man tried ? No. 
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Do yoa mean to say that, he wm not tried, ar that be waa not ooBTloted ? 
Ha was not oonvicted : he was not tried that I know. 

Do you knoHT of any payment heing made to him ? Yes. 

What was it ? ^4 16a. 

When and for what ? For maltreating a woman of tbo name of Mai^|aret 
BoDka. 

What year was it in ? I cannot say whether in 1825 or 1826. 

What was the cause of her maltreatment? Because she wm a nob. 

How long did you remain a member of the select oommittee ? Two months. 

How came you to cease ? At the expiration of two months the tommittee 
WM changed, and I went out of office. 

Was any change made in the way of the appointment of the committoa wben 
yoa went out of office ? None. 

Ha?e you been a member of committee of late ? No. 

Did you know anything of the shooting at a man of the name of Brown, or 
his house ? Yes. 

Who was the person accused for that ? One Walker. 

Was he tried for it ? Yes. 

Do you remember the year? 1827, I think. 

Was he a member of the Association ? Yes. 

Do you remember of any talk among the members of the Association about 
the defence of Walker, what should be done ? Yes. 

What was proposed? They did not know at tlia time that Walker had pled 
gnilty. 

Were you present at the oouTersation about his defence ? Yes, at a private 
eooTersation. 

Was it with members of the Association ? Yes. 

What sort of. meeting was it ? It was at a shop meeting. 

What shop was it ? Mr. Hussey's. 

This was before his trial ? Yes. 

What was proposed at this meeting ? It was proposed to get men to swear, 
that William Brown, whose house had been shot at, had hired persons to do it 
himself. 

You said before, it was not known then that he pled guilty ? He had not 
been tried, and they did not know that he would plead guilty. 

When this proposal was made, did you know it was false ? The proposal was 
to get witnesses to swear to what you knew to be false ? Yes. 

You know that Walker was tried, pled guilty, and was transported ? Yea. 

Do you rememl>er the case of one Cairney, a spinner ? Yes. 

What happened to him ? He had an eye burned out of his head with Titriol. 

Was he nobbing at that time ? He had been, but not at that time. 

What year was this ? I do not recollect the year. 

Do you remember if there was a trial upon the matter ? Yea. 

Who was tried ? Peter Millao. 

He waaaequitted? Yes. 

At that time did you see any schedules of aliment being paid to any one of the 
name of McDonald ? Yes. 

Do you rememlier the amount ? There were four men brought on aliment for 
the burning of Cairney — him and three others. 

What was McDonald's first name? James, I think. 

What was the aliment paid to them for ? For l>eing impeached with tliat 
action. 

McDonald was not tried for it ? No. 

For what did he receive the aliment ? Because he fled at that time : he went 
to , Ayrshire, on account of that business. 

You know the prisoners at the bar ? Yes. 

You know them all ? Yes. 
f 
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Uow long have yoa knowo Hunter to be • member of the AMOckition? 
About eighteen years. 

How long Hacket? Sinee 1828 or 1824. 

How long M*Neil? I have knoH^n him about nine years, I think. 

And Oibb ? About ten or twelve years. 

And M^Lean^ is be a member—for how long? About twelve years, to my 
knowledge. 

There was a strike in AjMril test ? Yes. 

Did you go out in that strike ? I was not working at the time. 

Did you apply for aliment at any time from the Association after the strike ? 
Yes. 

And had ocoasion to see the members of the committee ? Yes. 

What committee ? The committee that was sitting at the time. 

What name did it get ? The supply committee. 

Were these prisoners, or any of them, members of that supply oommittee ? 
Yes. 

What was Hunter ? He was director or president. 

Hacket ? I could not say whether treasurer or clerk. 

M*Niel ? I could not say as to him. 

Was he a member of the committee ? Yes. 

Was Gibb a member ? Yes. 

What office ? I could not say what office. 

Was McLean in any office ? In no office, that I know of* 

Was he a member of the committee ? No. 

Have you seen M*Lean at the room of the committee ? Yes. 

With any of the other prisoners ? I have seen him calling on Hacket 

Did you attend any meeting of the Association after the strike in April? No. 

What was the occasion of your going to the committee room ? To see if they 
would allow me aliment as others were getting it 

Did you receive aliment ? Not at that time. 

What time do you speak of? July last 

Had you received aliment previous to July last ? I applied for it in July, and 
did not get it till August : I had got none before that 

Was there a new committee appointed in August ? I do not know : I was 
confined. 

Is there a ^Nractice in the Association of giving free lines ? Yes, to members 
who are clear of debt 

How were they got ? From the shop that they wrought into, signed by three 
men of that factory, members of the Association, and they must likewise be clear 
of debt 

Was a certificate ever given by the office-bearers of the society or committee ? 
Do you know another sort of certificate ? They had no authority for giving a cer- 
tificate : it must come from the work that they wrought into. 

Look at this (shews witness No. 23 of inventory) — Do you know the signatures? 
I know the names — Thomas Hunter, James Gibb, and Richard M'Neil t I do not 
know the handwriting, but I know the stamp. 

What meaning do you attach to that stamp ? I consider that McLean and tiiose 
men had been connected in something or other that required him to get a line to 
shew that he needed to leave the country for something he had done. 

Had the secret select committee a power of granting such lines? Yes; they 
have an absolute power. 

Had they such power although the members might be in debt to the Associa- 
tion? Yes. 

Look at that book (shews witness No. 3 of inventory) — Is that a book contain- 
ing the assessment and contributions of the members ? Yes. 

There is a number at the top of each page ? Yes ; this is number 19. 

What signifies that ? The number of the work that a man works ioto. 

Then there is a column of names of the men in that shop ? Yes. 
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And the different contributions paid by them ? Yes. 

Do you observe the name William M'Lean there ? What shop ? No. 19. 

Does it appear from that whether he has paid up his contributloas, or whether 
he is in debt ? In debt Ids. 9d. 

There is a column for debts ? Yes. 

Under that column you find M'Lean*8 name 188. Qd. ? Yes. 

What is the date ? 2d January, 1836 ; that is the entry. 

If a member had paid his debt to the Association, would that fact ha?e appeared 
in the book ? Yes, the debt would have been taken out of the book. 

Who kept that book ? I could not say. 

Is there a clerk employed by the Association ? Yes. 

Look at that Bible : turn up the chapter in Revelations where Armtgeddon U 
to be found. Here it is. Turn it round so that it may be seen. (Witnass 
turned it towards the Bench and the Jury-box. ) 

It is a little worn by the thumbing~^y using ? Yes. 

Turn up the 20th of Isaiah, where the other word Ashdod is. (Turns it up, 
and shews it to the Court. ) 

Look at the title page of the Bible — ^what year is it printed in ? 1825. 

(The Bible was then handed to the Jury.) 

Look at these (shews witness Nos. 13 and 14 of the inventory )—^Are these 
schedules? Yes. 

The schedules you spoke of in your examination, were they similar to these ? 
Yes. 

Look at this book (shews witness No. 5 of inventory) — Do you know duit ? 
Yes. 

Do you see an entry of ^619 there ? Yes. 

What is the entry ? Expenses with Nobs, JC19. 

(By the Court) — Is there any date? No. / 

(By Mr. Handyside). — Can you explain that entry — the meaning of it? Yes: 
it may be explained various ways : it mig^t be given to one man for maltreating 
a Nob, or to several for the same thing. 

(By the Court) — Is there any other way than that you can explain ? No oliber. 

Might it be for expenses of drinking with them ? Yes, possibly it might. 

And reasoning with them — trying to persuade them ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Hanovbide) — Do you know any thing of a guard committee being 
appointed by the Association ? No ; I was not much among them at that time, 
only seeing the guards on the mills. 

Describe what you saw at the mills. Some mills had more and some less 
walking up and down past the gates. 

(By the Court) — Of men of the Association ? Yes. 

Backwards and forwards ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — What mills did you see these at? I have seen a great 
many about the Adelphi mill in Hutchesontown. 

That is on the other side of the Clyde ? Yes. 

What, on the Glasgow side ? I was not much over on that side, and did not see 
the guards there. 

When did you see the guards at the Adelphi ? After the strike in April last* 

Did you know any members of the Association acting as guards on the Arielp ll i ? 
Yes, severals ; Andrew Davidson and John Morrison. 

Do you know Walter Morrison? Yes, I have seen him acting as a master, of 
guards. 

Any more ? None that I recollect of. 

Did you ever see the prisoner M'Lean acting as a guard ? No. 

You saw Morrison acting as a master of guards — what was the plan followed ? 
He was coming up to see if the guards were all on, and if they were doing their 
duty — attending. 

Had he any title ? — was he called any thing ? No, I could not say. 

You have seen him jjiving orders to the guards ? Yes. 
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From which you considered that he wag a member of the ^uard comdaittee ^ 
Yes. 

Do -you know John Parker ? Yes. 

Have you seen him acting as a guard ? Not that I recollect of. 

Do you remember the day when John Smith was shot ? Yes. 

Had you seen McLean that day ? Yes. 

Where ? Down by the BroomieUw. 

-About what o*clodc ? It was the fore part of the day. 

Was any person with him? Yes. 

Who ? McDonald and Keith — his first name is, I think, James. 

Did you see these persons again in the tsourse of that day ? I saw Keith and 
McDonald in the evening about 6 or 7 o'clock. 

Where ? Foot of Cobui^ lane, in Laurieston, the other side of the water. 

What direction were they taking? They were just parting as I saw them. 

Did you hear on either of these occasions the party agree to meet again ? Yes, 
thact evening about 6 or 7, when those persons were parting at the foot of the 
lane : I cannot say the hour positively. 

Where were they to meet? 1 did not hear. 

When you saw McLean that day, how was he dressed ? He had on black trou- 
sers and a long dark green coat. 

What had he on his head ? A hat. 

A common round hat ? Yes. 

Black? Yes. 

(By the Court) — This was in the fore part of the day ? Yes. 

Were they walking on the quay of the Broomielaw, or where were they ? On 
the quay. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. P. Robertson) — How many people did you say 
were present along with you when you went with Lochrey to the shooting ? Two. 

Where is James Easdon now? 1 cannot say: he was in Johnstone, and 
Loobrey in the same place, when I last heard of them. 

In whose mill ? He had dropped thd spinning, and was not working. 

Did he come away with you when the thing was over ? No : Lochrey went to 
Bridgeton, and we followed M'Quarry a little behind through the Green. 

Where was Lochrey when Campbell shot M* Quarry ? He was standing at my 
leftside. 

You saw the shot fired ? Yes. 

Both of you ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — Both of the shots — the shot also against the Carrs? Yes. 

How many shots were fired altogether ? Two shots. 

How many pistols had the party with them ? Callagan, Campbell, and Darroch. 

Callagan did not fire his ? Not at the time. 

Did he do it afterwards ? Yes ; after he was walking away towards Rutherglen 
he fired it in the air. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. P. Robertson) — Where is Carr now ? I cannot say. 

What was the last meeting of the Association you were at ? I could not say 
what year. 

How many years ? It may have been 9 or 10 years. 

tiow long since you have been at any meeting of the delegates—^ general 
delegate meeting ? About the same time. 

iS^ long since you have been at any meeting of committee of any kind ? 
About the same time. 

When did you last see any oath administered ? Nine or ten years ago. 

Where was it ? In William Ewing's, High-street of Glasgow. 

Do you know of your own knowledge whether any oath has been administered 
for die last nine or ten years? I did not personally see any. 

How do you know, of your own knowledge, that any secret committee has ex- 
isted for the last nine or ten years ? Only from hearing : I cannot say 1 have seen 
them acting. 
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How long were you a member of any committee ? Never more than two 
months at a time. 

On how many occasions ? Twice. 

When was the first time ? In 1817. 

When the second time? In 1826, as I think. 

Did you ever hold any situation in the Association ? A delegate. 

Did you ever hold any office ? Yes, secretary. 

When ? In 1826 or 1827. 

How long were you secretary ? Two months. 

That is the second time you were in the committee ? Yes. 

What was it called ? It was the secret committee, that acted openly. 

Both times ? They were all secret before that 

You were a member for two months of the finance committee ? Yes. 

And all were secret at that time, the combination laws being in existence ? Yes. 

Were they all secret as to their names not being known at the time ? Not in 
the sense known now : wc could talk of them among ourselves at that time_in 
1817, but after that it was different. 

You held no situation in 1817, except being a member of the finance com- 
mittee? None. 

You kept no books connected with the Association at that time ? Not at that 
time. 

You did not come into office in the committee again till 1826 ? No. 

Then I suppose you had nothing to do with the books from the time you left 
the finance committee in 1817, till you came into office aguu in 1826 ? Nothing 
to do with them. 

Do you know who kept them during that period ? There were severals. 

But you had no occasion to examine them ? No. 

In 1826 you were secretary for two months^ was this for the Association or 
committee? The Association. 

What books did you keep ? The debt book, and a book of income and expen. 
diture. 

After you went out of office, had you any thing to do with the keeping of the 
books? Nothing. 

Is any part of the large book shewn you in your handwriting ? I could not say. 

Look at it — how far back does it go ? 1832. 

You never saw it before ? Not till I saw it to-day : the book I kept was simi- 
lar, but I do not think so large. 

What has become of it ? I cannot tell. 

And you do not know how that book was kept, or who kept it ? I cannot lay. 

From what materials was your debt book kept ? — where did you get the ma- 
terials from ? The delegate brought in that 

Did he bring it in a book or a piece of paper ? On a piece of paper generally, 
and sometimes reported verbally how much a man was in debt 

When you made your entry, you trusted to the report of the delegate ? Tea. 

And if he was wrong, your book was wrong ? Yes. 

You do not know whether any guard committee was appointed during the last 
strike ? I did not see any appointed. 

When did you last apply for aliment ? A fortnight previous to the shooti&g of 
Smith. 

On what ground ? Because my family had been thrown idle during the strike. 

Had you joined the strike ? No, I was not working at the time : 1 was lying 
badly of the rheumatisms. 

When were you last engaged as a spinner ? Four years ago. 

What entitled you to aliment by the rules of the Association ? Because I was a 
member. 

When did you strike ? At the general strike in 1824. 

And you were unwell in 1837? Yes: because others got aliment in 1824, 
situated as I was, I considered myself entitled to it 
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You did not get aliment ? I did not get it in July — I was refused. 

Why ? I cannot say. 

( By the Court) — You was a prisoner in August ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Who did you apply to? To the committee, in July. 

(By the Court) — What members? To Thomas Hunter, with a card, firjt, and 
he told me to give it to the officer, and I did give it. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Who gave the refusal? Henry Dunn. 

You have been in jail since, along with Moat and Christie ? The most of the 
time. 

Was you ever in jail before ? Yes, in Paisley. 

When? In 1832 or 1833. 

Why ? For shooting a hare — killing it rather. 

After you left off spinning, you have been gaining your livelihood by poach- 
ing ? No, I took badly with rheumatism. 

You were not complaining of rheumatism at that time ? No, the work was 
stopped at that time. 

Was the hare killed among you ? Yes. 

How ? I cannot tell, but it was killed. 

Was you in jail at any other time ? No. 

Who was the other man concerned in the hare business ? John Ferguson. 

You are sure it was not shot ? Yes. 

Do you know a man of the name of M'Caffle ? Yes. 

Do you know him ? Yes. 

Was he a member of committee at any time ? I Was so informed, but I could 
not say if he acted. 

Was he a member of the secret committee ? I was so informed, but I cannot 
swear to that. ' 

You told us that McDonald fled some where into Ayrshire, about Cairoey's 
business? Yes. 

Where is he now ? I cannot say. 

What mill did he belong to ? I rannot say. 

Was he a witness at Mullan*8 trial ? I cannot say. 

Did you ever see any certificate like that one shewn you about M*Lean ? Yes. 

When ? When I was a member of committee in 1826. 

None since ? None. 

Supposing a man were going to leave the Association to go to England to 
work, did he get any certificate of that kind ? Yes, signed by the men of Uie shop 
that he wrought in. 

But that is not one signed by the men of the shop ? No. 

Then answer the question I put to you before ? Yes, I granted one myself; I 
signed it along with the rest of the members, as being of the secret committee : 
tbe secret committee, of which I was one, acting openly at the time, signed a 
fine of Aat description. 

In favour of whom ? Of the man that sent for the line : I cannot say what was 
his nameu-it was a fictitious name : he had fled to America : he wrote from 
America for it : he was not passmg for the same name there that he was here : I 
thought it was for Paton Dunlop ; but I could not swear. 

Under what name was the letter written ? That is the name, I do not know : 
it was given in the name he was passing for there : it was granted in favour of 
the name not known. 

Did you ever see any certificate of that kind but that one, and the one you 
see just now ? Never. 

(By the Court) — You mean a certificate of that kind ? Yes. 

(By Mr? Robertson) — What is the use of it? To shew that you are a good 
man belonging to the Association : for instance, when going to England and Ire- 
land, they wont take you in unless you have it 
. And it is of no use in America ? I would have thought that till I saw it. 
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And they are usually granted to persons going to England and Ireland ? Yes, 
from the shop they belong to. 

And these are granted whether the people have done any thing wrong or not ? 
Yes, if they be clear of debt they can demand it when going away. 

(By the Court) — Getting it from the shop has nothing to do with the secret 
committee ? Nothing. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — You do not know any other Thomas Lochrcy ?-^of 
the same name ? Yes, there is a father and son. 

Was it the father ? The father. 

Is he alive ? Yes, for ought I know. 

What has become of Orr, the man that had made the claim for the ^20 ? He 
is about Glasgow, I think, but I cannot say. 

Do you know what mill he is in now ? I cannot say. 

Do you know where Thomas Paterson is ? He was about Anderston the last 
time I saw him. 

Was he about Houldsworth's work ? I rather think not, but I -am not quite 
certain. 

(By the Court) — How much money in the pay of aliment did you get when yon 
were imprisoned in August ? I got first half-a-erown, and then ds. and then 2s. 
— that is all that I know of, and whether the family has got any more since I 
cannot tell. 

Who delivered it to you ? It was my daughter that brought it. 

You were telling us of the shooting at Grahame — was it after that there was a 
dispute among the trade, and a select committee to act openly ? Yes. 

So that all the trade might know who they were, that it might not happen 
again ? Yes. 

Was that appointraont made before or after the trial of Kean ? After. 

You said when a member went to England and Ireland, he got certificates to 
show he was a good man, to make him be received as a worker — did you mean 
that to apply to the ordinary certificate, or the one by the committee ? — by the 
committee it was not shewn to a master ? — which kind of certificate is given to a 
man going to England ? The shop certificate, not the committee certificate, to a 
man going to England or Ireland. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — Was any select committee appointed after that 
time ? That committee only lasted six months. 

After these six months, was there any secret committee, the names of which 
were known to all the Association ? No. 

Were members allowed to inquire ? No. 

What was done after these six months if members inquired who were members 
of the secret committe ? None of us inquired : a member durst not inquire, be- 
cause it was a danger so- to do — because the body had no control over them $'for 
they had the absolute charge of all the money concerns : if they inquired, the 
person would have been nobbed, or the person who told would have be^ nobbed, 

(By the Court) — You considered yourself put into prison in August forseco^ 
rity ? Yes, not for any fault. 

HENRY COWEN, Cotton-spinner.— (By the Solicitor-Genebal>-.You 
are an operative spinner? 1 commenced to spin in 1814. 

You were for some time connected with the mills in Renfrewshire before!' you 
came to Lanarkshire ? Yes. 

When did you first come to the Lanark works? In 1818. 

When did you join the Association in Lanark ? In I8I8. ' ' 

Did you take any oath when you joined the Association ? The oath was prd« 
posed; but when the half was given, I drew the handkerchief off my eyes, ; and 
would not proceed farther into it. 

(By the Court) — Then you declined taking the oath ? Yes. 

(By the Solicitor-General) — What took pUicc then ? It proceeded no far- 
ther that night : this was in 1817 in Renfrewshire. 
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And after that you came into Lanarkshire ? YeB. 

Did you take an oath in Lanarkshire ? Never. 

How did you get into the Association without that ? By paying a pound I got 
quit of it 

Was there any pass, or gripe, or sign ? No farther than being a clear member 
in Renfrewshire. 

Did yon satisfy them you were a clear member in Renfrewshire ? I told them 
that I was, and they never inquired farther. 

Although you did not take the oath, did you know what it meant ? Yes. 

And you satisfied them that you understood the oath in RenfVewshire ? Yes. 

Could any person get over taking the oath by paying 20s. ? They could not 
get over sometimes under £5 

But if they had paid that entrance>money, they could not be admitted without 
taking the oath if they had not been in any Association before ? No. 

After you went to Lanarkshire, and were in the Association there, were you 
ever asked to bear office ? Once. 

Did you serve ? No : I was elected a delegate, and did not serve : I paid the 
fine of half-a-crown. 

Do you recollect the last strike in 1837 ? Yes. 

What mill were you working in at that time ? Uussey's mill. 

Did all the hands strike at that time ? Yes. 

Did you go with the rest ? Yes. 

Was it of your own will ? No, it was against my will. 

Why did you strike ? I was forced out along with the rest. 

Do you recollect of any committee being appointed ? Yes. 

What was the first aflter the strike ? The supply committee was first appointed. 

You were not a member of that oommittee ? Yes. 

Was there any other committee appointed after that — was there a guard com- 
mittee ? I understood there was. 

How do you know ? By seeing them ; I do not know how they were appointed : 
I know there was a guard committee. 

How do you know it was appointed ? I have seen them both, guards and men, 
that were pointed out as members of the committee. 

Superintending the guards ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — You believed those men who superintended to be members 
oCthe committee ? Yes. 

(By the SouaTOR-GENFRAL) — Did Hussey*s mill send any delegate at all at 
the time you were there ? Yes. 

On more than one occasion ? On two occasions : the first sent was John Adams, 
about the middle of May ; he stopped in for a fortnight. 

Was ibat before or after you saw the guards on ? The guards were on shortly 
after Adams was sent a delegate. 

Did Adams resign ? Yes ; he said he would go back no more, and another was 
appointed by (^ shop in his place. 

Who was he ? One William M*Graw. 

Did you understand the object of M'Graw*s appointment ? He was to be one of 
the delegates : they appointed a select committee from the number of delegates. 

Was Uiis known at Hussey*s work that he was to be one of the delegates out of 
whom the secret select committee was to be appointed ? Yes. 

What led you in Hussey's work to send a delegate to the Association ? One 
was sent from each mill, and the purpose was to send a man from each mill, and 
they would choose a man for the select committee themselves. 

Did you get any orders or directions at the mill to choose your delegates ? An 
order came from the ordinary committee and the supply. 

How was that order communicated to the mill ? By a man authorised coming 
up to the committee to the shop, and we were to vote in any person we thought 
proper. 
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Was the object of appointing that delegate said to be for the purpose of olioos- 
ing a select committee ? Yes. 

Do you recollect when you were asked to choose a delegate for the select or 
secret committee? Sometime about the middle of May, when Adams was fint 
chosen, and then M*Graw. 

Did Adams assign any reason for his resignation ? Yes, they were bothering him 
to tell what took place in the committee : be said he could not tell them a thing : 
he was sworn to keep secret 

(By the Court) — That was his answer? Yes 

(By the Solicitor-General) — Did he give you any explanation farther ? 
No, he said he would be damned before he would go back to such a place. 

Did M'Graw continue to act as delegate ? Yes. 

He did not resign his office ? No. 

You said a message came from the Association, asking you to choose a dele> 
gate for the select committee — did you understand what was meant by this ? It 
was very well known in the trade what a select or secret committee was. 

What was known ? When a select committee is appointed, it is generally un- 
derstood that there is some person to be shot, or vitriol to be thrown, or property 
to be destroyed. 

(By the Court) — And these acts required the direction of a select committee ? 
Yes. 

(By the Solicitor-General) — Is it understoodf^in the trade that the select 
committee has any thing to do with these injuries? It is perfectly understood 
that the select committee hire all these persons that do them, either directly or 
indirectly. 

Have you at any time seen the schedules of the expenses of the society handed 
round ? Yes, severals. 

Did you see the word colliery in connection with any charge ? Yes, a long 
time back. 

What do the trade understand by colliery ? Shooting or throwing vitriol on 
the nobs, or wounding or maiming them in some way. 

Were there guards put on Hussey's mill ? None on Hussey's milL 

It did not take in any new workers? No. 

Did you see the guards on the other mills ? Yes. 

What was the business of the guards ? To keep the new hands from going in, 
and to try to take out the new hands that had gone in. 

What means did they use for that purpose ? They try to advise in the first 
place : some give drink to intoxicate, to make them lose their work, and to some 
they give a licking. 

Were the guards constantly on duty during their appointment ? Yes, one party 
was relieved about the middle of the day by another party. 

How long did the parties remain on duty ? They were on sometimes so soon 
as 3 or 4 o*clock, and sometimes the other party to 9 and continued to 3, and 
another party continued till 9 at night. 

They continued from the earliest hour of working in the morning till the work 
was dismissed ? Yes. 

Was every thing very quiet while these guards were on? Sometimes, and 
sometimes not. 

Was there any mobbing ? Yes, at Mile-end and Oakbank, and Blindburn-mill, 
Hutchesontown, which belongs to Thomson. 

Do you recollect Keddie being tried by the sheriff? Yes. 

For what ? For being concerned with those riots that the guards made. 

And being catched on guard ? Yes. 

Did any thing take place about that time in regard to the sentence to be inflicted 
on Keddie ? It was agreed that the sentence would be delayed if they would 
take off their guards off the mills. 

How do you know ? Mr. Gemmill, the law agent, stated this at a public meeting. 
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-'Win yon present at that meetinf;^? No < 

Was any thing reported to a meeting at Hussey's mill about what had been 
dMie'ilKrat Keddio? Yes: there was a party sent from Hussey's mill into the 
httk^-the UniTersalists* chapel, Dove-hill. 

b that where the Association meets occasionally ? Yes. 

Thii party was sent from Hussey's to attend this meeting ? Yes. 

How many did it consist of? 12 or 16. 

Was that in regard to Keddie's trial and sentence ? They went in every'day. 

Were you of the party that went into the hall ? Sometimes I was and some- 
timm not. 

Did you happen to be in the hall when any statement was made about Keddie's 
sentence or trial ? No. 

Were any reports brought to Hussey's shop about that ? Yes. 

By your own party ? Yes. 
^ What did they report ? That the sentence would be delayed if the guards were 
taken off the mills. 

Did they explain how that was to be done? I do not recollect — they reported 
that Gemmill had stated in the hall, and made a statement that the sentence would 
be delayed if they took off the guard. 

What was done by the Association ? They took the guards off for a day or two 
days. 

Did they put them on in the same strength again ? In similar numbers. 

Did Hussey's shop make any resolution, or acquiesce in the resolutions passed 
at the hall ? They aquiesced in the resolutions passed in the hall. 

Were any new instructions given to the guards that were put on in diminished 
nnmbers ? They were to keep quieter for the time. 

Did you hear the instructions ? Yes. 

Do you recollect any combustibles being thrown into Hussey's mill ? I recollect 
about Uie time it was spoken of. 

What was the time ? I could not recollect, but it was in May last that such a 
thing did occur. 

Were any instructions sent to Hussey's shop at that time ? Yes, but it was after 
that they got the instructions — one day they got instructions that they were all to 
bo in their houses at 8 o'clock at night, and see they had proof to that effect. 

Do you happen to recollect whether that was before or after combustibles were 
thrown into the mill ? It was after, 

IMd anything occur in Hussey's mill in consequence of that order ? Nothing. 

Did you obey that order ? No, I could not, I was following after another job — 
I was collecting the town dues, and I could not obey the order, because my business 
as collector would not allow me to be home. 

What did they say to that ? They did not say anything. 

Was it understood that these orders were to be obeyed by the workmen in 
general? Yes. 

You mentioned that in consequence of directions from the Association, you sent 
delegates for the purpose of having a secret committee appointed ? Yes. 

DiA. anything happen immediately after you sent up your delegate ? No, it was 
a long time before anything particular happened. 

Was that as you expected it to be ? No, it was expected that something would 
be done long before that. 

Did you hear anything said about it among the members of the Association ? 
It was quite generally understood that after the men went in something was to be 
expected — it was quite general in the morning for the members to ask if they had 
heard any news^no, nothing done yet 

Meaning to explain their surprise that nothing had been done ? Yes, surprised 
that the delay was so long. 

What sort of news did you expect to hear in the morning ? Some person to be 
shot or thrown vitriol on, or maimed in some way or ether. 

Did you know a person of the name of Kiddie ? Yes. 

No. 6. F 
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Was he one of Hussey's shop ? Yei. i 

"What was his first name ? Thomas. 

Do you remember if Riddle was said to be concerned in any thing ? He 9nd 
other four broke into a house where Donapfhey was living — took a large stone and 
broke a hole in the windows, and took a pistol from Donaghey — it was reported to 
the shop next morning. 

Who reported it ? I forget the person. 

Was it reported as a matter of news merely ? Yes. 

Did Riddle remain in Glasgow ? No, he fled. 

What became of the others ? They fled at the same time. 

Do you remember the names of these men ? M'Manus, Thomas M'Cafflei and 
one Thomson. 

When was this ? I forget the precise date. 

Was Ilea a member of the Association ? Not a joined member. 

Were the others members? Three of tbem were. 

Do you know if any aliment was paid to any of these men ? Yes, they got j£d. 

How do you know that ? I was told it 

Did you see it in any schedule of expenses ? No. 

Do you know if Riddle got any aliment as an idle man ? Yes. 

How do you know ? I know it by its being sent out along with other men's 
aliment : I brought out the aliment at one time for the whole, and his share was 
paid along with the rest : one Rossan lifted his payment, who I understood was 
authorised by Riddle to receive it : I was sent to M'Caffles' wife to tell her to 
come and lift her aliment for her husband after he was off: it was lent by 
Robert Thomson, chairman of the shop meeting. 

Do you recollect the guards being appointed at Glasgow green ? Yes. 

Were you present ? Yes. 

Was there a meeting there ? The guards always met at the monument, and 
any time that I was there the captain of the guards was a man, John Trotter, a 
member of the Association. 

How did they proceed ? They appointed so many to go to every mill that there 
was to be guards put on. 

Had he any list or roll in his hand ? Yes, he had a book. 

When was this ? About the middle of May last and after that. 

How did he select the guards ? Six or twelve, just as the mill required, and he 
read the names and pointed out those who were to go, and appointed a sergeant 
to take charge of the party of the different places ; if there were two entrances 
into the mill, a double guard was put on. 

A sergeant was appointed to each party ? Yes. 

You have been a guard yourself? Yes. 

Was it your duty to obey the sergeant ? Yes. 

And your instructions were to deal with the nobs in the way you have mentioned ? 
Yes. 

Do you remember who was sergeant when you was on guard ? One Rosian 

I was only once a guard — I refused six other times, and was fined Is. each time. 

Were you repeatedly appointed ? Yes. 

Do you know the prisoners ? All except M'Lean, I do not know him. 

Do you know they are members of the Association, except M'Lean ? Yes. 

You have seen them attending meetings of the Association ? Yes. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson) — The first delegate sent from Hussey's 
was John Adams? Yes. 

Where is he now ? In Hussey's mill now. 

The other was William M'Graw — where is he now ? In Hussey's mill. 

Are there any others of that name ? Not of that name. 

Trotter, you say, nominated the guards at the monument — where is he? I think 
he spins in Campbell's mill in Bridgeton. 

Was it he that gave you your instructions what you were to do with the guards ? 
The sergeant gave us instructions what we were to do'— Trotter jetd off the guards. 
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The sending of delegates with a view to the select committee— was it before or 
after the combustibles were thrown into Husaey^s mill ? I could not say the date 
borreotly of the combustibles being thrown into Hussey^s mill. 

What was the day you were ordered to be at home at 8 o'clock ? The 26th July 
last 

At that time you had employment in collecting town's dues ? Yes, at the 
Broomielaw. 

Have you always been a cotton spinner since you first entered business ? No. 

What have you been since that ? I have kept a public house, and been a toll 
keeper. 

When were you a public-house keeper ? First in 1828| up at Linwoo4 in 
Renfrewshire, two years. 

When was you a toll-keeper ? Tn 1833. 

How long was you at that? One year. 

Do you know James Moat? Yes. 

How long ? About a year. 

Has he been a cotton spinner during that time ? I cannot say whether all that 
time. 

Has he been anything else ? Not that I know of. 

Are you intimate with him ? Not intimate. 

You came from prison just now — where you were for security ? Yes. 

Were you ever in prison before ? Yes, in 1833. 

How long? About eight months. 

For what ? It does not signify for what — it was for debt 

Was it for embeszlement ? No — debt at the instance of the City Chamberlain. 

Were the toll revenues accountable to him ? Yes. 

It was for not paying him the toll duties ? Yes. 

What instructions did the sergeant give about the guards? If we saw any 
good likely to result iVom it, to use whatever means we could to get them kept 
out 

What means were you to use ? First try to persuade them, and then try them 
with whisky, and then send them to the committee, and if that would not do, 
to do anything we liked with them. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — Was any attack made on your house ? Yes, on 
the morning of the 16th of last month. 

What was the cause of your going to jail ? I did not thmk it safe to stop at 
my house, and went to prison. 

When did you go to prison ? The 19th of last month, December. 

Had you been then cited as a witness at this trial ? Not at that time, but it was 
understood that I was to be. 

Had you been precognosced ? Yes ; they wanted me to go into Mr. Gemmill's 
to be examined, and I refused it, and I got no peace after that 

You stated you were against the strike in 1837 ? Yes. 

What wages were you earning at that time in the mills ? From £1 to j£2 a- 
week ; some of them made more, but not many. 

What did you earn at that time? 23s. or 24s: they that were spinning fine 
numbers, would earn as high as £% or more. 

What were the wages reduced to ? About Ss. Id. on the pound. 

How much might a person make with the reduced wages? About ^1 Is. a- 
week, at the same work at 24s. after the piecers were paid : the reduction did 
not apply so much to the spinners, as they kept so much off their piecers. 

Did you make that? Yes. 

How much might a person make at the finer thread, after paying the piecers ? 
846. or d5s. at the reduced rates. 

(By the Court)— You say that the toll duties were payable to the Chamberlain. 
Did you take the toll at an auction ? Yes, at a rent 

And you had failed in paying your rent ? In consequence of the^building of 
lonis bridges^ I considered that it brought me in for too much, and I sua^nded 
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but I could not find sufficient caution, and after carrying on for lomo time, the 
expenses became too great» I had to give it up. 

ARCHIBALD ALISON— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are sheriff 
of Lanarkshire ? I am. 

How many years have you filled that office ? Three years. 

Had you your attention called as sheriff to the strike that took place of the 
cotton spinners, on the 8th of April ? It took place on the 8th, and my attention 
was immediately attracted to the subject, as I imagined something would go 
wrong — from that to the present moment. 

Be sp good as give us a detail of what came within your knowledge, and fell 
und^r your observation, as the head of the police in Glasgow. For the first fort- 
night after the strike took place, there was no outrage at all — at least not reported 
to me. In the beginning of May, however, I heard of assemblages of large bo- 
dies of men. Information was sent to me that there were meetings in different 
places in the town, and that they were assembling in great numbers at Oakbank, 
the manufactory of Johnston and Galbraith, beyond the Cowcaddens. When I 
first heard of it, I was confined to bed, but as soon as I could get up, I went out 
to see what was going on ; and I sent instructions to Captain Millar, the superin- 
tendent of the Glasgow police, to have as large a body as possible present The 
tumultuous assemblages had gone on for several days before I saw them. When 
I first saw them was, I think, on the 8th of May. There was, I should think, 
about from 500 or 600 to 800. people assembled on the road leading from Cow- 
Cftddens to the Oakbank cotton mill. The whole street was filled with them» 
more or less, for nearly a mile. As long as I was there, there were no assaults : 
the workmen had not come out at that time. At five o'clock in the afternoon, 
they came out under the protection of the police. I found a^arge body of men 
in the Oakbank factory, armed with large sticks, and also 25 police. In conse- 
quence of what I saw of this large assemblage, I made a communication to the 
magistrates. A meeting was called of all the magistrates of the city, and of the 
magistrates of the suburban districts. A proclamation was then drawn out, warn- 
ing all the workmen from meeting in such tumultuous bodies. 

You knew that Oakbank was one of the factories at which spinners had struck 
work — was there an attempt to open it with new hands ? Yes, about 20 or 30 new 
hands, and I saw about a dozen of the men themselves their faces streaming with 
blood, — this I saw on the 8th of May : the magistrates agreed to the necessity of 
calling the military next morning: at 9 o'clock I went to Col. Fleming, commander 
of the garrison, and at his door met with the Colonel of the Lancers, in uniform, with 
an orderly behind him : I met this gentleman on the street opposite Colonel 
Fleming's door, and it was agreed that a squadron of the lancers should go up to 
Oakbank that day : the lord provost himself was to meet them : from the circum- 
stance of there being a guard of the workmen kept about the sheriff^s office, to see 
who was going out and in — some people appointed by the Association, I apprehend 
—constantly stationed there, I wished to see if any similar guard was placed about 
the garrison ; and I was struck on seeing two men of a similar appearance keepinj!^ 
watch at the house of the commander of the garrison : Colonel Fleming and 
Colonel Campbell and I separated ; and 1 met the provost at two o'clock : we 
went to Oakbank factory, but when we arrived we found nobody there but a crowd 
expecting to see something. 

Am I to understand from what you witnessed at Oakbank, you thought it 
necessary to see the commander of the military force for protection ? It was abso. 
lutely necessary, as it would have been utterly impossible for the whole civil power 
of Glasgow to compete with the men there : after that there was no further assembly 
at Oakbank. 

Did you receive farther accounts after this day of other mills being beset ? 
About a week after I heard that the mobs were beginning at Mile-end, the southern 
district, in greater crowds, where the police did not extend to, and which is under 
the county. 

Previous to the last assemblage, had you issued a proclamation warning th 
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people against breaking the law ? Yes, warning them of the circumstance that 
being in an illegal meeting, — a meeting for the purpose of intimidationi — was 
contrary to law ; and intimating a determination to suppress such meetings and to 
punish those attending them, and to protect industrious workmen. 

Head the proclamation. ** Proclamation by the Lord Provost and Magistrates 
of Glasgow, the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, the Justices of Peace for the Lower 
Ward, and the Magistrates of Gofbals, Calton, and Anderston. — "Whereas, in the 
course of the last few weeks, numbers of spinners, employed in cotton factories in 
the city and suburbs, have * struck work ;* and whereas, in the vicinity of several 
cotton mills, in which other persons have been employed, these persons have, 
when going to and from their work, been wantonly insulted and molested, and 
some of them severely maltreated, and the public peace disturbed, by crowds of 
disorderly people : and whereas all assemblages for the purpose of intimidation, 
though unaccompanied by actual violence, as well as all acts of molestation, are 
contrary to law, and productive of evil, not only to the community generally, but 
especially lo the operative classes themselves, and subversive of the great prin- 
ciple of freedom, by which every individual has a right to give his labour at the 
price which he thinks proper, and is entitled to pursuie his lawful employment, 
without intin^idation or annoyance : — the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Glas- 
gow, the Sheriff of the county, the Justices of Peace for the Lower Ward, and 
the Magistrates of Gorbals, Calton, and Anderston, deem it proper, in this public 
manner, to reprobate such proceedings ; and to intimate their firm determination 
instantly to suppress and punish every attempt at violence or intimidacion, to dis- 
perse all crowds assembled for such disorderly purposes, and to protect the indus- 
trious workman, h}[ the force which the law has placed at their disposal.— 
Council Chambers, Glasgow, ]3th May, 1837." 

And you say in your official capacity that what is contained in that proclamation 
b true ? Yes. 

You are speaking about Mile-end — did that outrage come before you ? I gave 
instructions at Mile-end that the great object was to get some prisoners, to shew 
how the law would be enforced ; and accordingly some prisoners were brought in : 
first there was a man who was not defended by the Association, and he was sen- 
tenced to three months* imprisonment in bridewell : then Keddie was tried, and 
was defended by the agent of the Association. 

Is that the complaint made before you ? (shewing witness No. 43 of inventory.) 
Yes, this prisoner was defended with great keenness and great ability by Mr. Gemmill 
for the Association; but Keddie was convicted by clear evidence, and I was' going 
to pronounce sentence against him of three months* imprisonment in bridewell, 
when Mr. Gemmill stated that he was a respectable man, who, he thought, had 
been led into an unfortunate predicament, more from ignorance of the law than 
an intention to do wrong ; and if I would postpone and direct the procurator 
fiscal not to move the sentence, he thought he would have influence with the 
Association to give up these proceedings altogether : I told him I would be happy 
to agree to that, and, to give him an opportunity to see his constituents, I would 
delay for a week, and in the meantime accept a bail of ^10 : this was done 
accordingly : at the end of the week Keddie was again brought up, and Mr. 
Gemmill stated he had had a meeting of the Association, and that if I would not 
pronounce sentence he would agree to stop the riotous proceedings altogether » 
there was seven other persons indicted at the same time in a summary form, and 
I told them if they would continue to keep the peace they would not only bo 
suspended, but abandoned altogether, and not brought to trial : at the first diet, 
Keddie was found guilty of the complaint as libelled, and the diet continued from 
the 22d till Wednesday the 29th of May, when he was again to appear, and on 
the 29th he appeared: and on the dOth an interlocutor was pronounced postponing 
the thing for six weeks, to give them time to carry their propositions into effect 

Al^er pronouncing this judgment, did you leave Glasgow ? Yes, I was absent 
in Mid- Lothian till the 14th June. 

Af^er you returnedi did reports reach you of violence ? Oa the 140\ l^<i5ift\H^"^ 
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iaformatioii that there was to be a great meeting on that day ; aod I met wlt)i ijkt' 
proTOflt and magistrates, in case it would be necessary to call out the military. T 
thought it possible that assistance might be necessary. From the I4tfa till tiie 
committee were arrested on the 29th of July, the complaints were almost perpe- 
tual — complaints of violence, — complaints not of mobs, but of acts of riotence 
and attempts at fire-raising. I thought it would have been impossible to keep 
the peace at that time, without a hundred mounted patrol, and as many foot| in- 
dependent of all the force of the police. 

What other complaints were there than fire-raising ? Isolated assaults, not mobs. 
There were several attempts at fire-raising — throwing combustibles into mills, and 
breaking into houses. 

Were the persons who were assaulted nobs ? They were new handa— nobt. 
The mills into which the combustibles were thrown were cotton-mills. 

Was any house of a cotton-spinner attempted to be set on fire ? A report was. 
given in of combustibles having been thrown into the house of a master cotton- 
spinner, and other acts of a similar kind. There were very often two or three 
complaints at a time. Persons came up to me on the street wanting protection, 
wanting the police, wanting the military. 

Was there a crime of a deeper dye afterwards reported ? On the 23d of July, I 
for the first time heard of the murderous assault on Smith, which had taken 
place on Saturday night. I did not hear of it officially till Sunday the 2dd. 

Did you communicate to the Home Secretary, and obtain authority to offer an 
additional reward ? Yes, I got authority to offer a reward in the exact terms 
contained in the proclamation 

Smith died on the Tuesday following, in the Infirmary ? Yes. 

An investigation was immediately set on foot ? Immediately. The facts of the 
case, so far as the commission of the crime was concerned, were very soon found ; 
but no traces were found as to the person or persons who committed it. I got 
information from Mr. Salmond on the 28th that there were certain parties who 
were willing to give evidence, if there was any way of protecting them from dan- 
ger in the meantime. I met the people in a secluded place in Glasgow, because 
they would not come to the sheriff-clerk*s office. I met them in a vaalt in one 
of the public buildings in Glasgow, and took their declarations. We got infor- 
mation at the same time that the name of an individual was to be given next day. 
I heard the committee were to meet on Saturday, and that probably they would 
be all there. I determined to arrest the whole committee at once, if possible, 
and determined to go with the police myself. I thought there would be resist- 
ance. The committee met in the Black Boy tavern, and we got information that 
they had been there since 9 o*clock on Saturday morning till 9 o'clock on Sa-. 
turday night — ^the whole committee. We got a body of 20 policemen from 
Captain Millar, and went to the committee-room exactly at 10 o'clock (29th 
July), where we were fortunate enough to get them altogether, and arrest them 
all at once. 

You discovered certain books and papers? Yes, some papers. in the room 
where they were sitting, and a great number were found in an iron safe in a large 
room, and in a table-drawer. 

You examined their papers, and took possession of them ? Yes, took possession 
of them all. I was accompanied by Mr. Salmond, Captain Millar, and Mr. Nish ; 
the police were left on the outside of the house. There were 15 men arrested 
there ; and three others, the guard committee, arrested by Mr. Nish in another 
place in the same house. The prisoners at the bar were amongst those who were 
taken^ with the exception of McLean, who was not taken at that time. M'Lean 
was taken some days after. 

Did the outrages and the acts of violence cease after that ? The acts of violence 
for the month previous had not been confined to the cotton spinners ; there had 
been acts of violence from all operatives ; but since that time down to this day, 
there had not been an act of violence in Glasgow from any one body of opera^ 
tives. There have been no cases of combination reported, or which I could trtdt 
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fro0l that dfl^ to this. The strike is at an end now. There was a public meet* 
iDgf held on the Green on Saturday to deliberate what thej should do on Mon- 
day* And on Monday, the Slst of July, the strike terminated ; and then all 
came in either on the Tuesday or Wednesday. Within four or five days after 
they all came in, and since that time the mills have been working as usual, and 
have never been put a stop to. • 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson) — Was there a meeting on the 14th 
June? Yes. 

There was no mobbing ? Not at all. 

Was that a meeting in which Dr. Taylor took a share ? I understood it was. 

A meeting of all the operatives ? I think it was ; I knew that Dr. Taylor 
made a speech there. 

The Court complimented Mr. Alison on the clearness of his evidence. 

HENRY MILLAR, Superintendent of the Glasgow Police— (Examined by 
Mr. Handyside) — You are superintendent of the Glasgow police establishment ? 
Yes. 

Did you receive any report of assemblages of men surrounding Oakbank 
cotton mill ? Yes. , 

When ? About the middle of May. 

What was the nature of the assemblages that took place ? A great body of 
turn-out spinners surrounded the mill. 

What did you do ? We went to the Oakbank factory with a party of police 
officers, to station them there to protect the new hands. 

What did the police do ? They accompanied the spinners home on leaving. 

This was found necessary ? Yes. 

Did you see any persons who had marks on any of these occasions of being 
assaulted? No. 

You know persons of the name of Gordon and Farmer? Yes, they called at 
the police office about the evening of the 11 th or morning of the 12th of May. 

What was their errand there ? That they might be escorted to the mill on the 
morning, in consequence of what happened to them on the evening of the 11th. 

Oakbank is within the royalty of Glasgow? Yes. 

You know that a proclamation was issued about those assemblages ? Yes. 

Did you still continue your forces at Oakbank ? A short time afterwards. 

Your duties are confined to the royalty of Glasgow ? Yes. 

You do not go about Bridgeton and Hutchesontown ? No. 

ALEX. ARTHUR, Master Cotton Spinner— (Examined by Mr. Handy* 
hoe)— Are you manager of the Adelphi cotton mill ? Yes. 

Did the spinners in your mill strike work in April last ? Yes. 

How long did you remain shut ? We shut on the 10th of April, and opened on 
ihe 4th of May. 

You spin the lower numbers in that mill ? Yes, rather the second kind. 

I believe it is more easy to instruct new hands in the coarse numbers than the 
finer? Rather. 

Did your owners resolve on opening their work with new hands ? Notice was 
given to the old hands, if they liked to take the reduction, they would get the 
preference— if not, we would take new hands in. 

Did you take new hands in ? Yes. 

After you had taken in the new hands, was the mill watched ? Yes. 

By whom ? By the turn-out spinners. 

Were the new hands molested ? Yes. 

Explain how ? They gathered in great bands round the mill, and whea they 
went out, would throw stones and dirt on them : we had to lock them up alto- 
gether for some time, and get beds for them. 

(By the Court) — Did that necessity continue for some days? It continued for 
tome weeks. 

(By Mr. Handyside)— Were any of the new hands assaulted ? Yes, David 
Gray and one Kean, particularly : we were white\i ashing, and they were taking a 
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waji^ up the street a little hit, and they were attacked there : I did not see it, but 
I found they had been maltreated, aud wont and assisted them in. 

(By the Court) — Were they wounded? Not particularly — some marks on one 
of their cheeks, and one of their teeth was a little loQt^. 

Wi^ the marks on Grey's or on Kean*s check ? On Kean*s. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Did you receive any letters containing threats aguost 
yourself? Yes. 

Look at that — (shews witness No. 17 of productions) ^ dated 20th June — did 
you receive that by the post ? Yes. 

Look at this — (shews witness No. 15 of inventory) — did you • receive that also 
by the post ? Yes. 

What date? 3d June. 

Turn and look at the post mark — what is the post mark ? dd July. 

Do you know the prisoner M'Neil ? Yes. 

Did he spin in your mill previous to the strike ? Yes. 

Had you ever occasion to see him write ? Never. 

Had you ever any quarrel with M*Neil ? Never had a word with him. 

What were your prices before the strike? 3Jd. 

How much might a good workman make with you before the strike ? 24s. and 
26s. to 28s. a-week. 

What was the wage proposed and rejected by the spinners ? The reduced rate 
.-.they make 24s. now. 

Is that what the masters proposed ? Yes, and what both the old and new hands 
are making now. 

(By the Court) — Is that after paying the piecers? Yea 

JOHN BRYSON, Manager of Norrie*s Mill, Greenhead— (Examined by Mr. 
Handyside) — You are manager of a cotton mill at Bridgeton, Glasgow — 
Mitchell and Norrie's mill ? Yes. 

Did the spinners in your work strike in April last, on account of a proposed 
reduction of wages ? Yes. 

Did you take in new hands ? Some time after that. 

Do you remember of the night of the death of John Smith ? I recollect of 
hearing of it — there was a good deal of talk about it. 

Do you know that he was shot on a Saturday night ? I was led to believe so. 

Do you know the day of the month ? I do not. 

Look at this letter— what is the date of it ? 24th July, 1837. 

Did you receive it by the post? Yes. 

When did you receive it — look at the post mark ? It must have been on the 
24th July : it bears the Glasgow post mark 24th July. 

After you had taken in new hands, was there any guard on your mill ? Yes, a 
guard on our mill and on another mill conjoined. 

Who put that guard ? The proprietors of the mills. 

That was a guard for security ? Yes. 

Why was this guard placed there for security? There was some damage : it 
was put on purposely to protect the new hands : they were first put into a private 
house, and we were obliged to put them into the factory : they slept there. 

Why did they leave the private house ? The landlord complained that his house 
was disturbed. 

(By the Court)— Were any guards at any other time placed there ? None. ^ 
Had your hands been molested by the old hands ? Not to my knowledge. 
(Cross-examined by Mr. P. Roijeiitson)~Do you know M*Neil ? Yes. 
How long ? Three or four years. 

And what sort of character? I never knew anything against him: I always 
considered him a steady well-behaved man, so far as I knew. 
Was he in your mill for some time ? For some time. 

Does he attend the same church with you ? He did j I have seen him in the 
church. 

Do you know Gibb ? I do. 
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How lonjjjr ? Por two years or two years and a half. 

Has he bume a good character, so far as you know ? As long as he was iu oar 
cmjiloyment, I never knew any thing against him. 

How long was he iu your employment? Some months — perhaps eight 
months. 

And still he was a well-behaved man ? Yes. 

The SouciroR. General read McNeil's declarations. 

Lord Justice Clerk. — Gentlemen, this declaration of M'NeiPs has been 
proved by two witnesses, and is now to be read. 

(Mr. Neaves, Clerk of Court, then read the declarations of 31 st July, 5th 
August, and 1st September.) 

HECTOR GAVIN, Engraver— ( Examined by Mr. Handybide)— You are 
an engraver in Edinburgh ? Yes. 

You have turned your attention to the differences in handwriting ? 1 have. 

And you have been frequently examined as a witness in courts of justice re- 
garding the identity of the handwriting of documents ? I have. 

Look at these three papers called declarations — I believe you have seen them 
before — signature Richard McNeil, you recognise the signatures ? Yes. 

( By the Co.urt)— All the signatures of the declarations are similar ? Yes, in the 
same hand. 

(By Mr. Hanoyside) — Look at this, (shews witness No. 8 of productions), if 
that in the same handwriting with the signatures of the declaration ? It is. 

(By the Court) — Is the whole writing of tlie minute in your hand the writing 
of M»Neil? Yes. 

( By Mr. Handybide) — Now, look at that letter signed C. T. (shews him No. 
17 of inventory) — this letter is in the same handwriting as the minute, and in the 
same handwritmg as the person^s who signs the declarations ? The handwriting of 
Richard M*Neil. 

(By the Court) — Are you quite satisfied of that? Yes, my Lord. 

Have you had an opportunity of considering it deliberately ? 1 have. 

Is it in any way disguised in that letter of 20th June ? The writing is* not 
written with the same degree of freedom as that minute. 

Has it the appearance of being in any way disguised ? Yes. 

Is it from the whole style of the writing or shape of the writing that you give 
that opinion ? It is not so sufficiently disguised as to prevent us from seeing that 
it is written by the same person. 

(By Mr. Handybide) — I put in his hands No. 9, 10, and li of inventory-— 
look at these letters ? — ^you have seen these letters before ? Yes. 

Do you find any mark that it has been shewn you before ? Yes. 

Take the others — have you examined these three ? Yes, I did. 

Are the two which are compared signed Richard M'Neil ? Yes, two signed 
Richard M'Neil — the other is a broken letter. 

Are they written by the same hand as the papers you have now spoken to ? 
>— I Bf^jtk about the whole of these two letters — are these two letters you are 
cxamming in the same handwriting with the other papers you arc examining ? 
They bear a considerable resemblance, but they are more disguised than the other 
letter, and I could not speak so positively to them. 

When did you last see these letters ? It might have been 5 or 6 weeks ago, or 
more. 

Did you examine them more than once ? Only once ~ there is at the outset of 
* the letters, in the date, an attempt at alteration and disguise in the figures, just as 
a person not wishing to give you the genuine signature, and I find this in the 
subscription : it applies to both these letters. 

What do you say of the broken letter ? Much the same thing applioable there : 
Glasgow is not in the same style as what I see to be the signature* of Richard 
M*NeU. 

There is no disguise in the signature of the letter of 20th Juno ? In the G. L. 
there is no disguise^-but in the body of the letter there is disguise— the disguise 
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wai Aroogfa the body of it, not tt Uie btginntiig^(tfae 01* we in tlieF werd 

OlMgOW.) 

(Bj the Court) — Let lu hear what the contents of these letters are.— 4tfe thej 
of any use ? 

(Previous to reading, Handyside proceeded to identify another document) 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Look at that book-^the aliment book. No. 4 of in- 
yentory) — have you read over these names there ? Yes. 

It is the handwriting of Richard M*Neil ? It is the handwriting of the indi- 
vidual who wrote the minute, and wrote the letter of 20tfa June, and signs these 
three documents. 

What is the title ? It commences with a string of names. 

But before the names? ** The following names have been added by the gaard 
committee.*' 

The names you see are in the handwriting of Richard M'Neil, and the words 
you have now read, in the same handwriting ? Yes, the words I have now read, 
and a long string of names here. 

Tom over the pages of that book, and see if you see any more of the same 
handwriting ? Next page, 4 names at the top of the page, in the same hand- 
writing : there U no more writing. 

Well then go backwards ? Yes — plenty backwards. 

Look at that writing, and see if you see any more of the same writing ? In the 
commencement of the page, marked No. 1, it is in the same writing as Richard 
M'Neil's writing. 

Now turn over and go forward from the beginning — do you see more of the 
handwriting ? The handwriting varies, and has a different appearance, though it 
may be written in the same way : the look is not uniform. 

I ask you of the general handwriting in the book ? I open up to page 19, and 
the whole of it has all the appearance of Richard McNeil's writing. 

See if there is any other page you can fix upon ? There are other people*s 
writing besides McNeil's here. 

Btft generally, do you think the handwriting in which the book is written is 
M'Neil's ? It is quite evident that there are more handwritings here than one 
person ; but I see M'NeiPs handwriting in the book. 

Then read these letters— (Mr. Neaves reads the letters No. 9, dated Committee 
rooms, 16th May, 1837. Then the letter 24th May, 1837, signed Richard M'- 
Neil, and addressed on the back for Mr. Hacket, Manchester, and another of 
28th May, 1837, addressed also to Peter Hacket, Manchester.) 

HUGH WILSON — (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are an engraver 
in Glasgow? Yes. 

You have seen that minute before ? Yes. 

Now look at the signature at these declarations ? I have seen them before. 

Assuming them to be the genuine signature of Richard M*Neil-~look at this 
letter (shews witness No. 17 of inventory). I have seen it before. 

What do you say to the handwriting ? The two are in the same handwriting 
*-i.tlie minute and letter of June 20th. 

Look at this — (shews witness No. 9 of inventory) — a broken letter— you have 
seen that before ? I do not think I have : I am sure I have not. 

THOMAS CLARK, Engraver, Edinburgh— ( Examined by Mr. Hakdysise) 
— Look at these documents ? I have seen them before. 

You have three declarations there, signed Richard M'Neil ? Yes. 

You have a minute there with a seal ? Yes. 

And a letter signed C. T. ? Yes. 

Now the signatures to the declarations and writing of that minute, being the 
writing of the individual, you are asked whether the middle letter is in the same 
writing? Yes. 

All in the same handwriting ? That is my opinion. 

Look at these 3 letters-^ Nos. 10, 1 1, and 12, of inventory) one is wilhont a 
tignature—have you seen these 3 letters before ? I havew 
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iWkat byour opiuon of llie handirritiiig; ? I paid lUde attentiott to^ theft 8 
letters, because I was directed chiefly to the minute, and this letter of the dOCh 
JaM : I have no doubt about the others. 

(By the Court) — From the partial examination vou have made of these S leCtert» 
do you Uiink they are the same as the others ? Tiiey have a very strong resem- 
bhiDce to those I have spoken to. 

THOMAS DONAGHEY— <Ezaminedby the SolicitoiuGenbbal)— Youare 
a QOttoB-apinner ? Yes : I have been so for some years. 
. Were you at one time in Mile-end spinning company ? Yes. 
When did you go there ? I do not remember just now : I think it was about 
last July. 

Did you go there during the strike ? Yes. 
Were you working there at reduced wages ? Yes. 

Where were you lodging at that time ? In Savoy-street, when I went to Mile- 
end. 

Did you come to Reid.street ? I did. 

With whom did you lodge there ? With Marry Divan, or Michan, a widow ; I 
lived with her a few weeks while working at Mile-end. 

Do you recollect anv of the cotton spinners who had struck, speaking to you 
about not working in toe factory ? Yes. 

Did they try to persuade you to it ? Some of them asked me dvilly levera] 
times to do so. 

What answer? That I was not inclined to do so— that I wished to continue at 
work. 

Did any of them threaten you at all ? Not till the night they made the attack 
on me. 

What night was that ? As near as I can recollect, between the 29tMune and 
1st July : 1 went to bed between 9 and 10 o*clock, and some time during the 
night, I think before 12 o'clock, the woman came to ask me if I heard any thing : 
1 said I did not : she said there were some stones that came in by the window> 
and I asked her what o'clock it was ; she looked, but I do not remember what 
hour it was : I think she said it was a few minutes to 12, but I cannot exactly say. 
You had been in bed some time before ? Yes, about two hours. 
Did you rise ? Not at that time. 

Did you hear a noise after that ? I heard like cheers in Dale-street after that a 
oonaiderable time ; and some time before 2 they came back, or at least people 
came to the door, and desired me to open. 
Did you know the voice ? 1 did. 
What was the name ? Thomas Riddle. 
Was he a cotton-spinner ? Yes. 
What shop was he in ? In Hussey*s mill. 
Was he working there ? I think he was before the strike. 
But he had struck? Yes. 

What did he call to you ? He called me by my name, and desired me to open. 
Was th J window up ? No. 

Did you open ? No, I lay and listened till they knocked again : I made no an- 
swer ; and they said if I did not rise and open the door, they would force it open : 
I still made no answer, and they commenced to break open the door, and Mrs. 
Michan desired them to go away. 

What happened ? They said they would not go away till they would see me. 
Did they continue breaking the door — did they force it open at all ? They 
broke out one of the panels. 

Who broke the panel ? I cannot say, but Riddle was the first that came in : he 
|Mit in his head and shoulders, and spoke a considerable time before he came in. 
You did not open the door to him ? No. 

Did you and Mrs. Michan resist ? She held the door, and I stood in the middle 
of the floor : 1 did nothing, but 1 had a pistol in my hand, and threatened to fire 
upon them if they did not go away. 
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Did they mincl your threat ? Riddle was for going away, and some of Uiem be« 
hind urged hi in on. 

What was the result of all this ? Riddle asked me again would I give over 
working : I said, provided they would go peaceably and quietly, I would be out 
that same morning by 8 o*cIock. 

That is, you would join the strike ? Yes. 

Did that satisfy them ? He desired me to give him my hand, and I gave him 
my hand. 

Was he satisfied then ? Now, said he, promise that you will come out at eight 
o'clock, he said — " say I declare to God :** 1 said so : they then went away with- 
out coming in, but I think they did not go farther than the foot of the stair, when 
they returned, and said they would be in. 

What did you do when they came back ? Riddle then came in by the panel. 

Were the others with him ? The rest were behind him : they were going to 
come in by the panel after him, and I told Mrs. Michan to open the door the last 
time : they demanded the pistol from me. 

Did you give it ? I hesitated a little : upon their asking it a second time, I 
gave it up. 

Who did you give it to ? To Thomas Riddle. 

Did he try it if it was loaded ? Yes, he snapped it at the door, and put it in his 
pocket, and carried it away. 

Did any thing farther pass w^ile they were in the house about your promise ? 
I do not recollect : some words passed, but nothing that I can recollect that was 
serious. 

What else passed ? They wanted to take me out to treat me, and I would 
not go. 

Did they remain long ? Not past a quarter of an hour. 

Did they leave you then — ^did you see any one else besides Riddle ? Richard 
M'Manus and a lad of the name of Thomson, and Nicholson, and another, whose 
voice I knew, in the outside, but he did not come in — Thomas Caffle. 

Were these men cotton-spinners ? Yes. 

Were they engaged in the strike ? I knew them all to be struck. 

Were any threatening expressions used towards you ? Yes, before they came in. 

What were they ? I heard Caffle say two or three times to let him in, till he 
would tear the nob buggafs guts out 

Were you standing when they made you declare to God ? He could not rise up 
in the panel, and he desired me to bend down and come even with him, and in- 
stead of bending down, I went down on one knee, and took his hand : he desired 
me to bend to him. 

Did you change your lodging or remain there ? I changed my lodgings. 

Did you leave your work or remain ? I went to my work next day, and conti- 
nues there still. 

Did you hear Thomson say any thing in particular ? Some of them were going 
to lift hands against me, and he would not allow them to do it. 

Did he make any observation ? He said if they would strike me they would 
strike him too, or he would strike them rather. 

Did M'Manus say anything on this occasion ? Not that I remember. 

Was anything said about informing ? I think they said that they knew if this 
would come forward they would be transported, or something of that kind, but 
they did not care. 

Did they threaten you in any way ? Not that I can recollect 

MARY DIVAN, or MICHAN— (Examined by the Solicitor. General)— 
You are widow of Geore Michan ? Yes. 

You know Thomas Donaghey ? Yes. 

A lodger of yours last summer ? Yes, 

You lived at that time in Reid-street, Bridgeton ? Yes« 

Donaghey was a spinner in the Mile-end company then ? Yes. 

Do you remember one night being awakened by some noise ? what day of the 
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month was it ? I think it was on the last day of June, or first of the month of July, 
afafoiit 1 1 o'dock. 

What awakened you ? The noise of the window — the window was broken in. 
= Did you find any stone in the room ? Yes. 

Did you hear any noise in the street at this time ? None till after the window 
was broke. 

"What sort of noise was it ? Some small talk like as if people were peeing past. 

Did anything else pass ? The next thing was their coming to the door. 

What time ? Sometime after this, between that and morning — cannot say ex- 
actly. 

What was done ? There were voices outside the door. 

What did they say ? They called for the nob. 

That was Donaghey ? Yes : they called to get in to him. 

You kept the door fast? Yes, as long as I could. 

You rose out of bed ? Yes. 

Was there driving at the door ? Yes, some heavy noise. 

Did tliey drive down any part of the partition ? Yes. 

Did you receive any injury from that ? Yes. 

What injured you ? A brick came down on me. 

Was there a panel broken ? Yes, a man came in through the broken panel. 

Do you know him ? One of my own neighbours — Thomas Riddle. 

What did he want ? To see the nob, and be promised to come out that morning 
at 6 o'clock. 

How did he ntake him promise ? I could not exactly say the words that passed. 

Did you see Donaghey get down on his knees? Yes, but I could not repeat ex- 
actly the words he said. '•» 

Did you hear Kiddle ask him to make use of the words by God ? I could not say. 

You were in a state of terror and alarm ? I was. 

Did Riddle go away and return ? He went from the door and came back again. 
He came in through the panel, and I opened the door and let the others in. 

Did you know them ? They were Archibald Themson, and one M'Manus. 

Did you see M'Caffle ? I did not see that man, he was outside. 

Had Donaghey a pistol ? He had. 

What became of it ? Tammy Riddle took it from him. 

And then they went away ? Yes. 

Did Donaghey leave ||our house next day ? He did : I did not like to keep 
him any longer for fear oi more danger. 

JAMBS WOOD, partner of Francis Wood and Company, Cotton- Spinners — 
(Examined by Mr. Stewart)— You are a partner of the company of Francis 
Wood and Company ? Yes. 

Is their mill situated in James-street, Bridgeton ? Yes. 

Did the workers in that mill join in the strike in April last ? Yes. 

And all left it? Yes. 

Your dwelling-house is also in James-street, Bridgeton ? Yes. 

Did you afterwards take any new workers into the mill ? Yes. 

About what time ? About six weeks after the strike. 

Did you observe whether there was any guard or watch set on the mill after 
you took these new hands in ? Yes. 

Of what desciipliiNi ? Cotton-spinners — turn-out cotton-spinners. 

How was it-WMtlMd ? Regularly watched : sometimes from four to a dozen, 
and during the whole day from morning till night 

Did any of the new hands leave you ? There were two. ' 

Do you know the cause ? No. 

Did any thing happen on your dwelling-house one night after that? It was, I 
think, between the 11th and Idth— I think the 12th of July. 

About what time ? A little after 12 at night. 

Where were you sleeping that night ? I had occasion to sleep in the parlour, 
or intended to do it that night. 
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"What happened? Jutt at I wot fjfoio^ hito bed, a canister otme Araagbr the 

glass of the window, and it was blazing at one end. 

How far into the room did it come ? It came no diatanoe into the room, be- 
cause the window-blind stopped it. 

Did you lift it ? I caught it before it got to the ground : it was lying on ene of 
the astricles of the window, resting on the blind ; it was a white cotton blind, or 
stuff of that kind, and I obsenred it blazing before I started up to lift it. 

Where was the flame coming from ? From the top of it 

Was it open at one end intentionally where it was blazing ? It was coming 
from the top of the lid : 1 caught it, lifted up the window, and threw it out 

Did you shut the window ? Yes. 

Did any thing more happen ? Another came through after that, before I had 
time to shut the shutters. 

Did it get into the room ? No, it struck me in the breast : it was blazing also, 
and I caught it and threw it out 

Did you then close the shutters ? Yes : I cried out from the window firrt for 
assistance. 

Did any come ? Yes : I heard voices in the street a little afterwards. 

Did you afterwards go out into the street ? Yes ; about half an hour after- 
wards, as soon as I got on my clothes. 

Did you look for these canisters ? Yes, and found one of them. 

Did you look for the other also ? Yes, but I did not find it 

(Witness is shewn the canister). That is the canister, and I see the hole in 
the top where the flame came from. 

What did you do with it afterwards ? I went to the Fiscal*s oflSce with i^ and 
gave it to Mr. Salmond. 

Was it empty when you found it ? Nearly so : there was some burned paper 
in the bottom. 

(By the Court) — Did you hear any explosion ? I had plenty of noise within 
without hearing that 

At first was it empty or full — did you find the weight of it ? I could not recol- 
lect. 

Both were blazing when they came in ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Stewart) — On the day after this happened, was there any change at 
the mill ? Next morning there was no appearance of a guard. 

Was there any through the day ? Not any through that day. 

Were the guards brought back afterwards ? I cannot say : they were away for 
more than a day, but I could not say whether they came back again or not. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. D. M'Neil) — What day was this — can you be more 
particular ? It was the night of the 12th — 1 think it was : if it was on the night of 
the 12th, on the morning of the ISth there was no watch there, and if on the . 
llth, on the 1 2th there was no watch there. 

(By Mr. Stewabt)— Do you remember the day of the week? It was on 
Wednesday. 

THOMAS BLANE, Clerk— (Examined by Mr. Stewart) — Ywl are 
clerk to Francis Wood ? Yes. 

Do you reside in James-street ? Yes. 

Is your house near to Mr, Wood's ? Just opposite. 

Do you recollect one night in July last hearing something klfpfiB to his boose ? 
Yes, on Wednesday night, the 12th July last ' ^•*' ' 

Were you in your own house at that time ? Yes ; when I wn in the room, I 
heard something like the breaking of glass. I went to the window and pot It 
up, and saw light in the street, and a Jight as falling flrom the direction of Mr. 
Wood's window. 

Did you see Mr. Wood at that time : No, but T heard his yoice. 

Did you assist him in looking for any thing ? Yes ; when I heard him cry 
out ranrder, I eame down stairs t he called for the watchmen : he sent me up 
stairs for some men that were living there ; and he took oa into a einaU hatme. 
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jMid ilMired m i euUator tkat tomt of hU flrlfiMlt bid ArowK into Iht wIMow 
at him. 

DM yoQ iKAr any •xplmlon when looking over the window ? Yet, helbre I 
came down. 

One of thoee llre-llghtt that yon taw exploded ? Yee, the one that dropped on 
the ground. 

Do you know whether the other exploded ? I do not hnow-Jt waa all eeat 
tered on the street : the one that I saw gave a crack like a pistol. 

Yon did not see any of the remains of the one that exploded ? No : the one 
that fell last exploded, and likewise died away— the light scattered. 

Did voo look at the canister itself when It scattered ? No ; It was the light 
that was eoattered. 

(By the Court)— You did not see the other canister at all, then, after It ex- 
ploded? No. 

JOHN FERGUSON— (Examined by Mr. Stiwaxt)— You are a tin* 
smith In StockwelUstreet ? Yes. 

Do you remember, In July last, of some persons coming to buy a canister from 
yon ? Yes, on the ISth, between the hours of 5 and 7. 

How many ? Three men. 

What description ? I could not say exactly ; they seemed to be like workmen. 

What did they purchase ? Four halt-pound snuff tin canisters. 

(Witness Is shewn the tin canister. No. 38 of productions) — This Is the canis- 
ter Mr. Salmond shewed to me : I did not recollect it when I looked at It t I 
thought it was my work, but told him I would know if he brought It dowB lo 
the shop ; 1 had six in the shop : 1 had six of them, and I found I had two 
left : I took the covers off them, and they just exactly fitted these two that were 
left : I tried them on both. 

(By the Court) — Frwn that examination and trying the lids, had yon any 
doubt it was one of thoee that you sold that night ? Not In the smallest. 

Was there a hole In the top when you sold it? No. 

Do you not know any of these prisoners ? No : I was shewn them before ; 
but I do not know any of thrm. 

(By Mr. Stkwart) — Is there a hole In the top of the canister ? Yes. 

Waa it there when you sold it ? No ; I could not sell it with a hole In it : 
there was no hole — the thing was entire. 

DONALD M*KENNON— (Examined by Mr. Hakoysidk)— You area 
derkln William Huse(>y*s, Bridgetnn? Yes. 

That factory spins the finer yarns ? Yes. 

A strike took place among the spinners In April last? Yes. 

And their workers left them ? Yes. 

It Is more difficult for those spinning finer yarns to take In new hands? It le. 

Had Hussey & Son a ocnslderable stock on hand at the time of the strike? 
A very large stock. 

And they did not take in any new hands? None. 

But kept their works closed ? Not altogether closed — mechanics were there, 
but not the spinners. 

Where was the stock kept ? In a large room called the yam room. 

Is another room called the waste room ? Yes. 

What is kept In the waste room ? Nothing but waste. 

Does it lie looae on the floor ? Yes, till packed up. 

How la the yarn placed in the yarn room ? Put in small boxes, tea boxes and 
•oap boxes. 

Did yon make any arrangement of the boxes in the yarn room, In the end of 
April, or beginning of May ? I think the boxes were arranged and put Into 
rows across the floor. 

(By the Court)-* About the time of the strike ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Hanotsiox>— Were they removed farther from the windows than 
btfiwo ? No } they might probably bo a yard off iJroni the wiadowi. 
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Do yoa remember any change made in the arrangement of them afWr the 
strike ? I do not remember. 

Do you remember the breaking of any of the windows of tbit factory In (Im 
morning? Yes. 

Were you in the yarn room the evening before ? I think I iras, abont 4.lif tfte 
afternoon, but cannot be positive, but I was in it the next morning. 

Was every thing- in its utaal order when you were there at 4 o*«lock ? Tc^V. 

Did yoa lock it up that night ? Yesi I locked up that room. 

What was the hour? The yarn room has nothing to do with the locking iip 
of the mill. 

What time was it? AI>oat 4 o'clock. 

You do not know when the works were shut up ? 

(Here witness was seized with an apoplectic fit. 

GEORGE DARROCH— (Examined by Mr. Stewart)— Yoa are in the 
employment of Hussey & Son, whose mill is in Dale-street, Bridgeton ? Yes. 

Do you recollect of something happening to the mill in May lost? I recollect 
of seeing something in the morning. 

Do you renollect the date ? I cannot say — towards the latter end of the month. 

What did you see ? Some combustibles, or something of that description. 

( By the Court)-— .Where was that ? Up in the yam room. 

Was it among the yarns ? It was near the yams — it did not touch any of the 
boxes. 

(By Mr. Stewart) — Did you observe how It got there? Yes, through the 
window, as far as I know. 

Was the window broke ? Yes. 

Drd you find any thing else in the mill— on any part of the premises that 
morning? Nothing. 

( By the C^art)^What sort of thing was it ? There was a stone in the one 
end of it. 

(Witness is ahewn No. 41 of Inventory^ — This is like it. 

Did you see another that morning ? Yes ; but I was not at the findlng'of U j 
I think it was Mr. Findlaysou. 

Do you know that the factory was shut up the night before ? I cannot aay-^ 
there was a watchman on it. 

Look at the label on the combustible packet — is your name on that ? It is 
here. 

Can yon say whether that is the one you found ? I cannot say : it was the 
clerk that picked it up. 

You saw it picked up ? I saw M'Kennon pick it up. 

When did you sign that label on the article ? In Mr. SaImond*s office in 
Glasgow. 

( By the Court) — Two of the same kind of things you saw at that mill ? 
Yes; the stone is still here. 

The one you saw picked up had a stone ? Yes, the one that haa the label with . 
my name. 

Had it a burnt appearance when you picked it up ? Yes. 

It appeared to you to have been recently burning? Yes, it had the appearanee 
of having been burning when it was thrown. 

Was there any heat in it %vhen you lifted it ? I could not say that tliere was.. 

WILLIAM FINLAYSON— (Examined by Mr. Hanz>ysu>e)— You are' 
clerk to William Hussey & Sons? Yes. 

And were so in May last? Yes. 

Look at these things (witness is shewn the combustible packets) — Did you 
find one or either of those ? I saw one of them lying before it was lifted. 

Where was that? In a place where waste was lying. 

Do you remember when this was ? I took no note of the date. ^ 

Was it in May ? I could not say. 

(By the Court) — Was it during the strike ? Yes, 
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thd jroa after irards vitlt th« yarn room ? I Ylslted the yarn room first aloof 
with Datid M'Kinnoo, that ha might thew me irbere he found the fint one, 
wad aflter that vrent into the waste room, and found one of these there. 

Wh« lifted it ? DaTid M*Kinnon. 

(by Mr. Hanotsioi)— Did Mr. Salmoud come out to inquire about it ? Yes' 

Wjffs these given to him ? No : I tliinlc Mr. Hussey took: them into Glasgow. 

Was the one you found lying near the waste? Yes, about a foot and a half 
ft9n1.it. 

(By the Court)— If it had been buruing at the time it came first there, and 
had fiiiUeu among the waste, would the waste hare taken fire ? Yes. 

Dnes the waste take fire easily ? Yes. 

(By the Solicitor-Gknbkal) — You do not go into the waste room with any 
l^t ? No, we never work in it but in day-light. 

Jnst because of the danger ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Handtsidb)— Was there a piece of glass broken ? Yes. 

In the window of the waste room ? Yes. 

Yon saw a piece of glass broken in the yarn room ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — Were these panes broken near to where these things were 
lying ? They were lying about two yards and a half from the window. 

( By Mr. Hamdysioi)— How high is the window from the ground ? About 
12 or 14 feet. 

Did you see the work shut up the night before? I generally shut up the work, 
but I do not go up to the waste room at night. 

The last time you were there that night did you see any broken pane ? No. 

Did you see any broken glass lying in the morning ? Yes, as if the window 
had been broken. 

Was there any change made in the arrangement of the boxes in the yarn room 
before that and after the strike ? Yes. 

What was the change in the arrangement ? They were arranged in rows to 
get up easily through them to see what kinds they were. 

Had they been In their former position, would any article like that thrown 
through the window have reached them more readily ? Yes. 

What might have been the quantity of yarn in the yarn room at that time? 
I did not take a note of the numt>er of boxes. 

But generally what might have been the value of the yam in the room ? 
£5000 worth. 

What might have been the worth of the cotton waste? Not worth a great 
deal — j£10 worth perhaps. 

Do these two rooms a^oln ? Yes ; a door leads from the one to the other, but 
tiiare is a partition between them. 

(By the Lord Advocatk) — The wages of the workmen were reduced at the 
tima of the strike ? Yes. 

What could good workmen make in the week at the time of the strike? At 
the proposed reduction, they would average ^1 — some of them oould earn a good 
deal more— some less. 

After paying the piecers ? Yes. 

What oould they earn before the reduction ? 25s. I dare say. 

DAVID GRAY~( Examined by Mr. Handtsidb)— You are a cotton spln- 
ntr? Yea. 

Did yon enter into the employment of Thomson & Suns, Adelphi, last sum- 
mer, during the strike ? Yes. 

Was there a person of the name of Edward Kean also in their employment? 
Yea. 

Did you meet with any molestation from the old spinners? Upon the 15th of 
Jaim, two individuals came behind us, and knocked us down. 

Where were you at this time? In A del phi -street 

Do you know South Wellington-place ? Yes. 
Was it there? Yes. 

No. 7. G 
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Where did they oome from ? I coald not eay ; they J tut eauMi bdiind ob, md 
knoeked us down : ire rose up and called for atsiatanise. 

Did you run off? Yes. 

Were you pursued ? Yee. 

Were you oTertaken? I made a sudden halt, and they ran past me : I tspaeted 
to i^t aipistance at the bridge* 

Were you knocked down more than once ? Yes, knocked down again. 

Had yon got any distance when knocked down a second time ? Yes. 

Was that in South Wellington.place too ? Thereabouts. 

When you were knocked down were any words used to you? At that time I 
did not hear them say anything, but I heard them, when I was pftrsoingt say, 
that b-— ~r is coming after us yet. 

When they first attacked you were any words used ? Yes ; I think they said, 
yon deserve it, or something to that effect. 

You ran towards Hutcheson-bridge for assistance ? '!hbs. 

What happened there? I got no assistance — that was the second ilmo they 
knocked me down. 

Did the persons who knocked you down go towards the bridge ? Yes, and 
went along the bridge. 

Were there people standing on the bridge? Yes, a great many on tha bridge. 

What were they ? I took them to be a great band of ootton-spinnors. 

Did they give you any assistance ? None. 

Did they stop you on the bridge ? Yes. 

What l>ecame of the people that knocked you down ? They got across the 
bridge, and the people on the bridge came between us : I did not get along the 
bridge ; they stopped me. 

Did you receire any injuries from this treatment? Yes :. 1 was hurt in the ear. 

Did you get more than one blow in the ear? Yes. 

Did you roeeive any kicks ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — When on the ground ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Hamdtsidk) — Before this time, had yon been thrsatoned bj any of 
these spinners ? I could not say that I was. 

Did you ise old ipinners alM>ut Thomson's mill ? Yes. - 

When you left the mill every day did they say any thing to yon — when going 
to your work or coming from it ? I do not mind of them aaying any thing to 
me more than another,^! do not recollect any thing they said. 

( By the Court) — When you were coming out of the work did Hmy edl you 
names ? Yes ; nobs, and such as that. 

( By Mr. Hahotsidk) — You did not know the persons who nttackod you ? 
No. 

EDWARD KB A N~( Examined by Mr. SvcwAaT>— Aro yon n notton- 
spinner ? I am. 

Was you in the employment of Thomson and Sons ? Yea. 

At the time the spinners were on the strike ? Yes. 

At reduced wages ? Yes. 

Yon know David Gray, who worked there also ? Yes. 

When you were going to and coming from the work, were tliaro any of the 
old hands going about ? Yes, many. 

Did they molest the new spinners ? Some of them,**-one said to the ntller, Is 
that one. 

Did they call you names ? Yes. 

Did they call you nob ? Yes. 

Were you with Gray in June when some people attacked yon ? Yea t near 
Wellington -place, along by Adelphi-street. 

What happened ? We were walking together, when two men eame rnriiing 
behind us, and Gray seemed to be taken from me, and I got asevsra blew on the 
side of the cheek and was knocked down, and I endeavoured to roll out- of the 
road and cried murder, and looking up I saw a tall man coming nmning to- 
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wtrds BM, and saemod to put himself in the attitude to give me a kiclc : I can- 
not say whether I received it or not, I was In such a state, and then I saw him 
running towards Gray. 

( By the Court) — Was he lying on the ground ? He seemed to be making his 
way away. 

Was it a severe blow you got ? Yes. 

(By Mr. SriwAaT) — You vnis in such a state at the time you cannot say if 
you received the kick ? I was so confused on receiving the blow, that I oould 
not say whether I received the kick or not. 

Was you much injured by the blow ? My face was a little injured. 

Did it swell ? Yes. 

(By the Court)-~You saw him running towards Gray-^wbat more did you 
•ee ? On getting up I saw two men pursuing Gray. 

(By Mr. Stkwart)— Did you see where Gray went? I saw him running 
onwards as I thought to the mill. 

Ton did not see any thing more happen to Gray ? No. 
WILLIAM FLETCHER.— (Examined by Mr. HANDTsioa)— You are a 
ootton-spinner? Yes. 

You work at the Adelphi-mill ? Yes. 

You know David Gray and Edward Kean ? Yes. 

You remember seeing them walking along Clyde-side in June last, after com- 
ing out of the mill ? Yes. 

Where were you when you saw them first? Coming along Hutcheson 
Bridge. 

Were many people on the Bridge ? Yes. 

What were they, cotton-spinners — torn-out cotton-spinners ? Yes. 

Did you hear any person saying anything ? I saw two of them coming along 
towards Gray and Kean. 

Did you hear these persons say anything at the time ? No : not at that time. 

Did you hear them say anything at any other time ? No. ^ * 

Did yoa see Gray and Kean struck, or either of them, by these two men ? Yes. 

Did you see any of them knocked down ? I saw Gray knocked down. « 

What became of the two men who knocked him dowi^? Gray turned, and 
one of the men turned back twice to strike Gray. 

Did yon see Gray running to Hutcheson Bridge ? Yes* 

Did you see the man making along the way ? Yes : he took along the bridge. 

Did the otlier man take along the bridge too ? Both of them, and got away. 

Did Gray get along the bridge ? He went to the other end of it. 

Did lie get along ? He went to the end of it, and the manager came for him. 

Is Mr. Arthur manager ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — Was there a crowd on the bridge before the two men started 
out of it — did they come out from among the crowd ? Yes. r .: , 

Dr. JAMES CORKINDALE — (Examined by Mr. STSWART)...Look at 
these combustible packets — did you see them before ? Yes. 

To see what they were composed of. Yes. 

You made a report on them ? Yes. 

Is that the report ? Yes. 

(Dr. Corkindale here read the report.) 

Tills is a tme report ? Yes. 

JOHN FARMER — (Examined by Mr. Stewart) — Are you a cotton- 
qiinner? Yes. 

Do you know William Gordon, a cotton -spinner ? Yes. 

Did you enter together as spinners at the Oakbank factory ? Yes. 

Of Messrs. Johnston, Galbraith, and Company ? Yes. 

Wlieo did yon enter ? Sometime in May last 

Yoa went together there ? Yes. 

Did you find any people at the gate of the mill when you went ? Nobcdy dis- 
UDrbed us at that time. 

g2 
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Did you gti ioto the mill vrltbout any molfstatton ? Yes. 
What time did yoa leave it in the evening? At 7 o'clock. 
Were tliere persons abont tlie mill when leaving it? Tea, a good deal* 
What irere they — were they spinners ? Yes, there were some spinners atnohe 
them. Ti 

What were they doing? They did not molest as when we came out of'ihe 
gate— >they were keeping the crowd back to guard us down the road. 

Did they guard you down the road a piece — how far ? A little bit near to the 
Phoenix foundry, and about a quarter of a mile down. 
Did the guard eome all the way with you ? Yes. 

What were they doing, when the watchmen left you ? They began to throw, 
stones at us : the watchman went up a bye road with some of the rest of the 
men, and I and Gordon had to go by oorselres : they began to throw slonea at 
us. 

Whereabouts was that ? Near about the Coweaddens toll. 
Did any of the stones strike yaa ? Two of them : one near the ear, and the 
other on the forehead, and I was hurt on the back in different places. 
Were you cut ? Yes. 
And bleed ? Yes. 

What did you do ? Fled into a house. 

How did you get home? The watchmen and constables got notice, and they 
came down and assisted us home. 

Did you return to the mill after this ? Yes, next morning at 4 o'clook, both 
of ns : we went to the police-oiBee, and they conveyed as to the mill. 

And did they convey you again from it that same night ? Yes : the masters 
took lodgings for us the second night, and the guard was so great that they 
would not let us come home. 

Do you know if Gordon was hurt by the stones on that first occasion ? Yea 
Did you know any of the persons in tho guard at that time before you were 
struck ? No, I never minded them ; I had not time to look round me. 

Was there a guard or watch set upon the Oakbank factory by the spinners ? 
I Gonld not say ; but about two or three weeks or a month there were always 
men there. 

Do you know any of the men whom you saw there ? No ; I knew very few 
of them : I was not brought up in Gla^[ow. 

Tell us the names of a few of them ? I have seen John Parker there. 
Was Daniel Montgomery there ? Yes, I have seen him there at different times. 
Did you ever see William M'Lean there ? Not that I can say. 
Do you know him by sight — have you seen him there at any time ? I could 
not say. 

(By the Court)— Can you say or not say, upon your oath, that you saw him? 
I cannot take upon me to say I saw him myself. 
(By Mr. Stewart) — Do you know Patrick M*6owan? Yes. 
Have you seen him there ? Yes. 
Do you know Robert Linton ? Yes. 
Have you seen him there ? Yes. 

Do you know one Michael Connovan ? I know one Midce Connovan. 
Have you seen him there ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — Did he appear to be looking after you and the other work- 
men ? Yes, he appeared to be among the crowd, and came about the bank of lAe 
canal close behind the mill. 

Did these persons see you and Gordon working in the mill from where fhey 
were standing ? Yes. 

Did they ever make any signs or motions to you ? Yes, shaking fista at me, 
but not these persons : one day they held up their hands and drew their fiofSiis 
the same as they would draw the trigger of a gun. 

( By the Coitrt) — You cannot say they were men who appeared to be gnatdifg 
the works ? No : they appeared to be just going bye. 
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(By Mr. Stewart) — How long have you been a ootton-spinner ? I wrought 
none for five years till this happeoeil* 

(By the Coart)~Yott were a sort of new hand, then ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Stbwart) — But you had been a eoiton*spinner before ? Yes. 

•Were you ever a member of the AssoolatioD? When I was worklof in 
Honlsdworth's factory an oath was put to me. 
- 'When) was this ? In a tavern in the Black Boy Close. 

Who keeps it ? William Smith. 
>'-Wbo put the oath to you? James Gibb there. 

What year was that ? I think it will be about five or six years ago. 

Do you remember the words of the oath ? The first words of it were the 
mum as an oath put by a Judge ; but I could not mention the words. 

What was the purport of the oath ? That I was to oome out of Houldsworth'a 
at the time : there was a babble about spinning prices : the mill had straok, and 
I had stopped in. 

Do you recollect anything else about the oath ? Yes : that they woh4<1 be 
bonest to me, and that I was to prove true to them» and that I was no# to g<^ 
back to the works till things were settled. 

Was there anything about secrecy ? Nothing but what I tell you. 

Were any other persons present when the oath was put to youi^ There was 
Hugh Rae, William Morrison, and Robert Aitkin, and some others, *but I do 
aetreooUeot them. 

(By the Court) — Was James Gibb in any particular capacity when he ad- 
ministered the oath to you ? I understand he was one of the committee men. 

Was you a member of the Association before this oath was proposed to you ? No« 

Was you ever a member of the Associatiou ? No, except so far as that took 
place that night 

After that'night did you consider yourself as a member ? I cannot say ; they 
paki me what was premised me. 

(By Mr. STiwAaT)— Did you ever get anything from them ? Yee. 

How moch was the aliment you got from them ? 12e. a- week. 

How Icug were you paid ? I received i£21 altogether. 

(By the Court)— What led you to go to the Black Boy Close? They had 
been at me every night, and waited at the meal hours for me. 

Were yoa solicited to go to the Black Boy Close ? Yes. 

By whom ? By Walter Morrison, and Hugh Rae. 

Was it in their company you went ? Yes. 

(Croaa-examlned by Mr. D. M'Neil) — Is the back of the canal at the back 
of the factory that you talked of? Yes. 

WILLIAM GORDON— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— How long have 
you been a cotton spinner ? Since 1824<. 

Do you belong to the Association ? I did, a considerable time after that 

How did you enter with the Association ? I went into Houldsworth's on a strike, 
and I came out on condition to enter with them. 

What was the inducement for you to enter with them ? I wished to get work, 
and not be beholden to one master, but get to other mills. 

Who applied to you to become a member ? Walter Morrison and Hugh Rae 
came to me, and asked me out of the mill. 

How long since ? Five years ago, if I recollect right — they were spinners. 
: (By the Court)— Where did they take you to ? To a house in the Gallowgate, 
Sdiraid Dodds*. 

Were you sworn there ? Yes. 

What was the oath you took ? I do not recollect it all — it is a good while since 
I took it, and I have paid little attention to it since — I do not recollect any part 
of it but one ; I was sworn to be guided by a majority of the trade in lawful 



Any thing else ? I cannot say that I recollect any of it — I paid no attention to 
it— I know what I have toy you was the principal portion of it, at any rate. 
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Who adminittered this oath to you ? I think it was James Gibb. 
Did they say what would happen to you if you should not keep the oath ? Not 
that I recollect of. 

If you were to disobey, what was to be the consequence ? I know of no other 
consequence that would befall me than Yiolating the oath. 
Was there a Bible before you at this time ? Yes. 

How was it used ? It was laid down open, and some portion of scripture was 
shewn me, but I do not recollect what it was. 
(By the Court) — Nor what part of the Bible it was in ? No. 
Was it near the beginning, middle, or end ? I could not positively say, but I 
think about the middle. 

Did you get any word ? Yes, there was a word. 

What was it ? I think it was Ashdod, but I do not recollect the place it was in. 
Was there more than one word ? 1 could not positively say. 
Did you ever hear the word Armageddon ? No, I never heard that word men- 
tioned. 
Or any word like that ? Ashdod is the only word that I remember. 
(By me Court) — Although you do not recollect what the sign was, was there a 
sign for making Uie members of the Association known to one another? I could 
not positively say. 

Was there a sign of any kind ? I think there was a sign, but I could not posi- 
tively say, for I never saw it since. 

You were made a member of the Association that night ? Yes. 
Were many others present when you were sworn in ? Morrison, Rae, and Gibb 
were present. 

(By Mr. Stewart) — Your motive for entering the Association was for having 
a choice of more masters than one — why ? The trade kept a memorandum. 

(By the Court)— For what purpose did you give up your work at Houldsworth*&? 
Mr. Houldsworth had a split with his men, and I took a pair of wheels ; and on 
condition of becoming a member 1 thought I would always get fair work in time 
to come. 

Did you go to his work before you were sworn in or after ? Before I was sworn 
in. 

So that your meaning is that if you had not become a member of the Associa^ 
tion, the members would not allow you to go into another shop ? No, if they 
could help it. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — How would they have prevented you ? None of 
them would have come out of the mill to give me a day's work — they would not 
go out in their turn to let me get work, unless I was a member of the Association. 
(By Mr. Handyside) — You entered the Association that you might have what 
you call fair play ? Yes. 
Did you enter the Oakbank factory in May last ? Yes. 
It was taking in new hands ? Yes. 
The Association had a strike ? Yes. 

And you left it on that occasion and went into the Oakbank factory ? I left it 
some time before that — five yeara since. 

Did you meet with any ill treatment ? Not the day that I went in ; but I met 
with ill treatment the evening of the first day, when coming away. 
Was John Farmer a worker there ? Yes. 

When you came out at the gate, did you find many about the work ? There 
was a good number — a crowd ; but I could not say who it was composed of : 
there were a good many workers about the mill — ^power-loom workers. 

(By the Court)— But was there any crowd of spinners? I could not say I saw 
a spinner that night. 

(By Mr. Handyside)— Was there anything particular that night? Yes : there 
were some police ; they went with us, and left us afterwards to go home with 
some others; and then the crowd threw a few fish-beads at us, and then threw 
stones at us. 
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Who were they ? I do not know j they were boys and girls : 1 did not sec a 
Qptton-spinner among them. 

l)id these persons hoot and cry after you ? Yes. 
. "VS^hat were their cries ? They hissed and cheered at times. 

Did Uiey not call you anything ? No particular names that I took notice of. 

(By the Court) — What did you think they were hissing for ? For us going into 
the work. 

Tou cannot take it upon you to swear you did not see a cotton-spinner amot^g 
tfaem ? — you had been away for five years, as you swore, and you came back, and 
entered in the month of May this factory ; ana speaking of this crowd, you say 
emphatically that you did not see a spinner among them, to your knowledge, do 
you mean to say ? I could not identify them — I knew a number of them in Ibrmer 
years. 

Do you mean to say that you saw none that you knew there ? None that I 
knew. 

Is it your meaning that you could not name any cotton-spinners ? I did not see 
a man were that I could say was a cotton-spinner. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — Were you hurt at that time ? Yes, I got a cut on 
my head, and blows on my back. 

Was Farmer hurt ? Yes. 

What did you do then ? We took refuge in a public-bouse ; and the police 
came for us : we went to the police office next morning, and got three police ser- 
geants to go with us. 

Did you go to the mill from the police office ? Yes. 

Did you see any spinners at the mill when you went there ? There were odd 
ones here and there ; but none spoke to us. 

Did you consider them to be guards ? They were said to be guards, but I do 
not know. 

Who called them guards ? It was considered that when seen going about, they 
were guards— I have no other reason for saying so. 

Did many persons come towards the mill in the morning ? Not that I saw : 
when we went in, I did not look out again. 

Was any language used to you by the persons who passed the mill ? Not that 
I heard. 

Were there crowds about the mill subsequently ? Yes, there was a great crowd 
there the second night. 

Did they use any language towards you that second night ? None that I heard. 

Were any threats used ? No. 

How long were you protected by the police in that way ? We got lodgings 
provided for us the second night, and had not to go far from the mill. 

(By the Court)— Was Farmer close by you at the time you got yourself cut ? 
Yes. 

Were you there on the 8th of May ? I could not say as to the particular day 
of the month. 

Were you in the factory when the Sheriff came ? Yes, but I did not see him ; 
I only heard that he was there. 

That day, before the bheriff came, had anybody broken into the mill, and com- 
mitted any outrage ? Not that I heard of. 

Did you see any of the workers that were wounded and hurt — did you see 
Hugh Clark ? It was at Barrowficld toll that he was hurt. 

(By Mr. McNeil) — How many pairs of wheels were there at this mill at the 
time? 13 pairs of wheels then ; but there are only 11 now. 

The Clerk of Court was then desired to read the letter (No. 12 of productions) 
addressed to Haeket, and found in his house. Mr. McNeil and Mr. Robertson 
objected to the reading of the letter, and craved to be heard in regard to it. The 
letter was understood to be in reference to the assault on Dooachy. The debute 
was delayed till to«morrow (Friday), and the Court adjourned at 10 o'clock. 
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THIRD DAY 5th Jan. 1838. 

(Court met at 10 o'clock.) 

Mr. Robertson. — My Lords, before I state the objection to the reading of the 
letter found in Hacket's house, and addressed to him, I have to request the Lbtd 
Justice Clerk to read the evidence of Cunningham respecting the things found in 
Hacket*8 house. 

Mr. M'Neiu — Cunningham does not state when it was that he searched the 
house. 

Mr. Stewart. — There will be farther evidence adduced on this point, and tiie 
statement of the objection may therefore be delayed in the meantime. 

The Clerk of Court then read the declarations of Peter Hacket before Mr. 
Moir in Glasgow, dated 3 1st July and 1st September. 

JAMES SMART — (Examined by Mr. Stewart) — Are you superintendent 
of the Calton police ? Yes. 

Tou remember some of the members of the Association being apprehended in 
the Black Boy Close ? I was not present, but I recollect the time. 

Were you afterwards with Mr. Alexander Cunningham when he searched 
Hackefs house ? I was. 

Do you recollect when that was done ? I do not recollect the date, — it was 
after these persons were apprehended — it was perhaps four or five days after ; 
not more, I think. 

There were some papers and letters found in his house at that time ? There 
were. 

( By the Court) — You went with Cunningham ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Stewart) — Where were the letters found ? In several parts of the 
house : some of them were found in a tabic drawer, and some of them In a drawer 
in a chest of drawers. 

Were these places open or shut ? Open. 

Were there any other places in which they were found ? No. 

You say you do not recollect the date of that search ? I do not. 

Perhaps you are not thinking of the importance of the question, — it is one of 
importance, — so endeavour to recollect? It is impossible to recollect 

What led you to go there ? I went to assist Nish's officer, Cunningham. 

What month was it ? I could not say the month. 

You are sure it was after the apprehension of the prisoners in the Black Boy 
Close ? I am sure of that. 

You are sure it was not more than four or five days after ? I think it was four 
or five days af^er I had heard of the apprehension of the cotton-spinners. 

When you heard of the apprehension, you heard also of the day on which the 
apprehension took place ? Yes. 

Can you say how long after the apprehension ? Not nearer than that 

When you heard of the apprehension, you heard of it as having taken place im- 
mediately before the search ? Immediately before. 

Was it the next day ? I cannot positively say. 

It was notorious in Glasgow ? It was. 

Was any body in the house when you searched it ? Mrs. Hacket and the 
family. 

Were those drawers in a room or in a kitchen ? I think all the papers were got 
in the room. 

It was not a large house, was it ? A room and kitchen. 

Was any body else with you besides Cunningham ? I think there was another, 
but 1 forget who he was. 

Was he an officer ? Yes. 



Of Glasgow or of Calton? I do not recollect who he was : he was either one of 
Mr. Nisb's men or a sheriff officer. 

[The Lord Justice Clerk recommended to witness, being a superintendent of 
police, to be more attentive to the duties of his office hereafter, and to be more 
accurate in his dates.] Witness was re-enclosed. 

Mr. Robertson — I am indebted to the Court for having allowed the statement 
of the objections which I have to the reading of the letter addressed to Hacketto 
)ie fiver till this morning, as the question to be discussed appears to me to be of 
great importance. The document proposed to be read as evidence to the Jury 
aa applicable to one of the particular assaults, is a document bearing to be dated 
10th July, 1837. I do not intend to take my learned friends short I argue the 
point as applicable to the general charge of conspiracy. It is a document bearing 
to be subscribed by a person of the name of M'Gowan, and addressed to Hacket, one 
of the prisoners. It is addressed on the back, * Mr. Peter Hacket, Black Boy 
Tavern, No. 85, Gallowgate, Glasgow,' dated July 10th, charged Is. l^d. postage, 
and bearing the Glasgow post mark, July llth. At the other corner are seen uie 
letters, ester, and something like a little A, the letters h and ester being in red 
ink. I do not mean to dispute that it appears to have come through the post- 
office. It bears the subscription of M*Gowan ; but who this M*Qowan is, — 
vdiether it is a genuine document of M'Gowan's, or whether he was a member of 
the Association, or of any conspiracy arising out of it, we cannot tell. I am not 
aware that this name has been mentioned in this investigation till now : — if I am 
mistaken in this, I wish to be informed by my learned friends opposite. 

LoBD Justice Clerk. — M'Gowan has been mentioned as a very important 
person. Moat declares that one Davies moved for the appointment of a secret 
committee, which was nearly unanimously carried ; and that a person the name 
of M'Gowan objected to it, as being disgraceful. His first name is not men- 
tioned, but it is not said that he was another M*Gowan. Farmer mentions that 
he saw a Patrick M*Gowan. 

Mr. Robertson, — Well, then, all the statement we have as to this M'Gowan 
is that of Moat, who does not give his first name, and a statement by Farmer 
that a Patrick M'Gowan, who is not proved to be a member of the Association, 
was walking on the canal bank. This is all the .evidence we have of any 
M*Gowan. We have nothing to identify this M^Gowan, whose first name is 
unknown, or the M'Gowan who was seen walking on the canal bank with the 
Patrick M^Gowan whose signature is at this letter. I say we have no evidence 
that this letter is a genuine document, — we have no evidence of the handwriting. 
It is a letter merely transmitted through the post-office ; and in that state of 
the matter, this letter, admittedly containing something, not merely as appli- 
cable to the general conspiracy, but said to contain something of evidence 
applicable to the particular act referred to. And where is this letter found ? 
It is found in the house of Hacket Cunningham states generally that it was 
found there ; but he gives no particular period of time as to when it was found, or 
any detail of the persons who were along with him when it was found. Smart 
states that it was four or five days after the apprehension of Hacket, — when 
Hacket was in jail under the criminal warrant as apprehended on the 29th 
July. Smart says he was present when the open drawers were searched, where 
the papers are said to have been found, but at what particular time. Smart 
does not recollect : and in such a slovenly manner has this search been made 
and conducted, that your Lordship found it to be your duty to intimate to this 
witness that this was not the manner in which such searches should be con- 
ducted. I say that the best evidence in this case is deficient in two most 
important particulars. The best evidence of the letter written by M^Gowan, is 
the evidence of M'Gowan himself to prove his handwriting. If he be the 
M'Gowan spoken to by the other witness, he is the more easily admissible, and 
better known to the Crown : and even this Patrick M'Gowan seen walking on 
the banks of the canal, is not proved to have been a member of the Association, 
— even this M'Gowan we do not know anything about; and we have no 
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M*Gowan to prove that he sent this letter to Hacket Here is the first defect ; 
but there is a second, and that this, that they have not stated the circumstances 
under which this letter was found in the possession of the prisoner, if ever it 
was in his possession at all. How does it appear that the prisoner Hacket 
received it?^Jlow does it appear that other persons may not have opened it, 
and cast it ralo one of those open drawers. It was found in the house, says 
Cunningham, — papers were found in the house, says Smart; but when found 
Smart cannot tell, except within four or five days after the apprehension of 
Hacket There is not here the least evidence of the manner in which this 
letter was found. I do not know that 1 am even called upon to admit that 
this letter came through the post-oflBce in point of legal evidence, although it 
may have passed through it in Uie regular way. It is laid down that the post 
mark on a letter may be proved where the fact is material, by any penon who 
knows it to be genuine. The fact of the post mark in this letter is not proved 
by any body at all. I cannot admit that the post mark is here legal evi^ 
dence that it went through the post^ffice to Hacket. We are here on a strict 
legal investigation, where the life of the prisoners are at stake ; and the Court 
will no doubt pause before they infringe on the rules of evidence. All we 
have is a paper purporting to have the name Patrick M'Gowan attadied to it, 
found in an open drawer in the house of one of the prisoners, and addressed 
to him ; and other persons being there, and in the house when the search was 
made. This letter is not traced into the possession of the prisoner, and found 
in no lock-fast place. How do you know how that letter got there ? Are we 
first to assume that it is a genuine letter without the evidence of Patrick M*Gowan ? 
Again, are you to assume that it came through the post-office because there is 
a post mark upon it which nobody has identified, — which may have been forged 
for anything we know. Are we next to assume that the letter was received by 
Hacket ; for unless Hacket received the letter, M'Gowan's writing it is of no 
consequence? Upon what ground is this to be assumed? All you have is 
that after Hacket is appreheded, and five days in possession of the Crown, a 
letter has been found some how or other in the open drawer of his desk ; and 
that is to be produced and read as evidence, without any establishment that 
M*Gowau was a member of this Association, and wrote this letter to the prisoner 
Hacket. I assume that in a case of conspiracy, the declaration of any of the 
conspirators is evidence against all the conspirators, — I assume that any declau 
ration made by any conspirator is evidence against all the others, — I assume 
that any act done by any of the conspirators is evidence against all the rest. 
What is the act done here? It is twofold,— either the writing of the letter, 
or the receipt of the letter. I defy my learned friends tp push it farther. The 
act done is either the vtrriting of the letter, or the receipt of the letter by Hacket 
I put this case, the case of a conspirator going to Hacket and saying, you shall, 
to-morrow evening, hire McLean to shoot SmiSi. I admit that when that person 
is proved to be a conspirator, the statement of that person may be proved by « 
third party ; or if that person had written a letter, I admit that the letter as 

E roved might be adduced as evidence against other conspirators. But all we 
ave here is a letter assumed to be written by a person not called,— not proved 
to be a conspirator ; and that letter in an ordinary case could not' be admitted 
to prove an assault What is the act done ? The only act that can be said to 
be done is the receipt of the letter. Till the letter is traced to Hacket, it is of 
no value whatever. If you establish it to be genuine, you are next bound to 
prove that Hacket received it Then did he receive it? Has the Public 
Prosecutor brought the least evidence to prove this ? There might have been 
better evidence got in regard to this, — a more effective fixing down of the 
receipt of this letter ; and I submit that on these grounds this is not an admissable 
document I pray your Lordships* attention to the authorities laid down in 
Hardy's case, and in the case of Martin. (Here Mr. Robertson read from the 2d 
vol of Starkey, 235, the statement and the judgment in the case of Hardy.) 
The letter now under consideration of your Lordships is not a letter bearing to 
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l>e written by one of ihe conspiretOTS ; it is a letter bearing to be written by 
tomebody of whom you know nothing, bearing a name similar to that spoken 
of by two witnesses. What I demur to here is that there is no act done, — that 
the contents of the letter written by M*Gowan, even if proved to be genuine, 
AfKSowan not being proved to be a conspirator, is not evidence tppintt any of 
the prisoners. Then there is the case of the King against Sidney (Roscoe, 
976. >— You are entitled to look at this as a case of conspiracy, and tiie amount 
of evidence to establish it; but in the present case you have no evidence con- 
necting M'Gowan with this conspiracy or Association. The Public Prosecutor 
might nave had him here, when the best evidence might have been adduced 
of the letter being written, and being received. The Crown having failed to 
prove a careful and accurate search, and to adduce the best evidence, to prove 
the genuineness of the document, I submit that the letter is not admissable as 
evi(&nce against the prisoners. 

Mr. J. S. Stewabt. — My learned friend, besides speaking to the general 
question, has founded it in one or two respects on one or two minor particulars, 
to which I will briefly advert He supposes there is no law that this letter is 
proved to have passed through the post-office, although in point of fact it might 
have done so according to his own admission. Upon this point I shall only say, 
that the evidence we produce, that it passed through the post-office, appears on 
the very face of it; and this h prima faeU evidence that it has passed through the 
post-office. Then my learned friend admitted that there was some doubt of the 
net that this letter was found in the house of Hacket. He says we have not pro- 
duced the least evidence to prove this. Now, what is proved in regard to the find- 
ing of this letter ? We have proved that the house of Hacket was searched, in 
wMch various documents were found, and among others this letter, addressed by 
M'Gowan to Hacket. We have proved by Smart that he accompanied Cunning- 
ham to the house of Hacket, where these various documents were found, and that 
search took place four or five days after the apprehension of the prisoners in the Black 
Boy Tavern. I submit, that this is conclusive proof that the document in question 
was found in that house. But it is said that we cannot produce this document 
mider the circumstances of this case. I pray your Lordships to observe what 
are these circumstances. This is a charge of conspiracy ; and amongst other ob- 
jects, one is to hire and employ and instigate individuals to commit various acts of 
violence ; and, as members of this conspiracy, we hire, employ, aid and abet in- 
dividuals in the perpetration of various acts of violence. It was stated incideutally 
yesterday, that this document, which we intend to tender, applies to the 10th 
charge, namely, the attack on the house in which Donaghey lived. I pray your 
Lordships to observe what is the nature of that charge. It is, that ** the secret 
select or secret committee did, on the SOth day of June, 1837, wickedly and fe- 
loniously hire, engage, instigate, or direct Thomas Riddell," &c. " to invade with 
force and violence, under cloud of night, and when the inmates were in bed, one 
or more of the houses occupied or possessed by, or in which were lodging certain 
operative cotton-spinners then working in cotton-mills in Mile-end,*' See. and then 
h goes on to say that the said ** Thomas Riddell,** &c. " did invade the house of 
miry Divan or Michan, widow, and in which house Thomas Donaghey, opera- 
tive cotton-spinner, dwelt or lodged," &c ; that they " did strike at, and batter the 
door with sticks or stones, until they broke one of the panels thereof, and made 
an entry into the said house or lodging,** and so forth. They invaded the house 
of Donaghey, and committed the violence we heard of yesterday. Now, ob- 
serve the prima facie proof of our evidence. We have proved the parties 
who invaded the house, — we have proved that they absconded, and that sen- 
tence of fugitation was pronounced against them, — we have proved that ali- 
ment was given by the Association to those parties — to the wife of Riddell and 
of Caffle ; and we have proved farther that official information was received 
tiiat Riddell was in the neighbourhood of Manchester; and that in conse- 
Quencc of that information, an officer was sent to apprehend him, and that Rid- 
dell was brought back in custody to Glasgow, and is now under an indict- 
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ment to stand hit trial there. What we propose to do is to adduce .. fKirthejr 
evidence shewing the connection of the Association with that conspiracy, not 
ODly as supporting that special charge, but in proof of the character or^fii^' 
Association, and the nature of their transactions. Observe that the letter is. foun^ 
in the house of Hacket, and, assuming that is proved, within a few days of. ifa^ 
apprehension of the prisoners. It is proved that Racket was a member and 6t- 
fice-bearer of the committee ; and we have proved, by his declaration, that'll^ 
was treasurer at that time. The document which we tender here is addressed i^(> 
Racket, not at his private residence, but at William Smith's house, Black Boy 
Tavern, the place hired as an office for the use of the committee of the Assocl^ 
tion. It is addressed to him in the character of office-bearer of that committee* 
So far as the address is concjemed, and the letter being in his possession, I ap^ 
prebend to that extent that we have made out sufficient ground for the letter be- 
ing produced in evidence of the proceedings of the Association. Now, it is said 
that the only act that we can competently prove against Racket is the receipt oif 
the letter. He is asked if he received it, and this he does not deny in bis declara^ 
tion, but says that he does not recollect of his receiving it I deny that it is ne- 
cessary for us to prove that he received it ; it is sufficient, in a case of this kind, 
to prove that we found this document in his private possession. 

The Lord Justice Clerk. — It is settled that the interception of a letter, ad- 
dressed to A. B. at the post-office, is equivalent to delivery. 

Mr. Robertson. — Yes, against the writer. 

Mr. Stewart. — This letter we find in the manner libelled. It is said that we 
ought to prove who this Patrick M'Gowan is, and that he is a member of the 
Association, — that if we know who he is, we ought to produce him, and rest 
our proof as to the genuineness of this letter on his testimony. Patrick M*Gowan 
is specially mentioned in page 11th of the indictment. We have proved that 
a person of the name of M^Gowan was not only a member of the Association, 
but of the committee, and took a part in their proceedings. We have proved 
by Farmer that Patrick M'Gowan was walking about, and acting, to all appcarr 
ance, as a guard ; and my learned friend says, that if this is the writer of the 
letter, we ought to have produced him. If he is the writer of the letter, we cannot 
be called on to produce him, because he is charged with this conspiracy himself. 
It would be preposterous to call on us to rest the evidence on this part of the case 
on the testimony of one who is charged as taking a part in the crime. I submit that 
if he is that Patrick M*Gowan who wrote this letter, we are not bound to produce 
him ; but that the fact of the document being found in the possession of tne trea- 
surer of the Association, is a sufficient ground that it be produced, and .read as 
evidence of the general character of the proceedings of the Association. In a 
case of this nature, the document ought to be in the hands of the Court, in order 
that they may be able to judge of its bearing, and whether it should be produced 
or not 

The Lord Justice Clerk. — The Court is in possession of the letter. 

Mr. Stewart.— I mean that your Lordships should look at it and judge of it, 
and say whether its bearing on the general proceedings entitles it to be adduced 
as evidence. There is additional evidence of M*Gowan's being a member of the 
Association in one of the letters read last night, 28th May, 1837, bearing to be 
signed by Richard M'Neil, addresssd to Racket in Manchester. 

Mr. Robertson. — But who is this Patrick ? — not "Patrick Robertson,** I hope, 
(a laugh.) 

Mr. Stewart. — By Racket's declaration, he admits that he was in Manchester 
for 3 weeks. This is a letter written and addressed to him there, and a questio)i 
is asked about the ^40, that the Manchester spinners were taking their general 
votes upon ; and then there is a message sent to Mr. M'Gowan, and then you 
have the letter dated and addressed from Manchester, where Racket was at that time. 

Lord CocKBURN. — Rave you or can you have any evidence that the letter is 
written by Patrick M'Gowan ? 

Mr. Stewart. — We are not in a condition conclusively to prove that this letter 
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^ wjitt^n by aay particular Patrick M^Gowan, but I submit that, assuming we 
oOji pr6?e by whom it is written, we are entitled to have this written document, 
ncie^ Uie circumstances, produced. This is a charge of conspiracy, and we have 
1^ fetter addressed to Hacket as an office-bearer ; and it is a letter relating to 
^1^ lousiness of the Association, and found in his possession. It may be that this 
H)vfi^en by an entire stranger, of whom we have no knowledge ; but, under that 
c&tuimstance, we are entitled to have it laid before a Jury, and leave them to give 
i^n^ effect to it they think proper. I fiefer to a case, Hume, vol. II. p. 397| 
gl^eads. ) Now, we tender this letter as a proof of the character and the proceedings 
oTlbe Association, and in support of our general charge of its proceedings ; and 
i presume it is the same as any other document found in his hands. Suppose 
tito case of a printed document, a minute or memorandum found in his possession. 
ft it relates to the general character of the conspiracy, and found in his possession, 
I apprehend it may be founded on in that general charge. I believe that in the 
case of a placard being found in the possession of a party without proof that this 
party was the author of it, but being in relation to the character of the charge, is 
admissible, being found in the possession of a party connected with it (See 
Alison, vol. II. p. 612.) I submit, therefore, that, upon those two authorities, 
looking to the character of this charge, they go to establish this, that the docu- 
ments which we offer bear on the general proceedings and character of this As- 
sociation, and that such documents, found in possession of a party connected with 
the conspiracy as a permanent member of it, are a sufficient ground for their ad- 
missibility. — A quotation was then read from Hume, pp. 486, 487, by the Lord 
Justice Clerk. 

The Lord Advocate. — I am much indebted to your Lordships for referring 
to the passage which I had in view. What I conceive to be the real question 
l>efore the Court is not how far this evidence may go, to what extent it may be 
received, what impression it may make on the Jury, or what answer my learned 
friends on the opposite side may make to it, — the sole question is, its admissibility 
to. be read to any effect whatever. It is a mode of argument frequently resorted 
to under a mere question of competency to see what all those parties are. 
This may be a forgery. It may be improperly put there by fraud — by con- 
Bpiracy, to prejudice the persons in this trial, and therefore, say my learned 
friends, this letter is not to be admitted as evidence. I answer, that these are 
all circumstances to be taken into the consideration of the Court and the 
Jury, when the document is admitted; or there may be something throwing 
discredit on the document, that the Court will be entitled to see it The pri- 
soner Hacket was asked, on giving his declaration, whether he received such a 
letter. He was therefore prepared to bring evidence, that he could not have 
received it, or to state objections to it as being a forgery, if there were any 
circumstances of authenticity that could be brought against it He has had an 
opportunity of repeating his declaration, and full time has been given to him 
to bring evidence against this document, if it has improperly been placed against 
.him. Then consider the evidence brought forward in regard to this. My 
learned friend says that there must be the most complete evidence that can 
be produced in regard to the admissibility of such a document. As to the 
degree in which chat document is established, it may be good to one certain 
effect, and may not be good to a certain other effect I take the first case 
assumed in regard to it, that is a paper from an unknown person, and that 
Patrick M'Gowan may be a spurious name. In order to prove that is a genu- 
ine document, I am entitled to bring anything as evidence, which connects 
together those different parties in their different transactions, and that under 
file very authority stated in regard to Hardy*s case. This letter is connected 
more particularly with one particular charge, and written in the expectation 
that certain persons, committing a particular act of violence, were to go to 
Manchester. If it appears that Hacket was carrying on correspondence with 
an unknown person at Manchester, that is a part of the actings of this con- 
spiracy, which entitles me to produce this letter in evidence. It is a question 
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whether a person, ioeiuM crinini», could be produced at all. The persons accused 
will not become witnesses if they are guilty of what is imputed to them— 4hej 
will not become witnesses against their fellow-conspirators. No doubt they may- 
be called, but their evidence cannot be entirely relied on, and by whose evidence 
it it not expected that the Public Prosecutor can make out his case. The de- 
clarations of individuals are only evidence against themselves, and so £ar w 
letters or statements made by them, they are general statements in regard to 
their own conduct, and make evidence against themselves, but not against tbdr 
fellow-conspirators, unless they relate to Uie general conspiracy. I beg to refer 
your Lordships particularly to the passage referred to by my learned friend, 
which, so far from being unfavourable to this document, admits the principle of 
law on which it may be adduced. (His Lordship then read from Starkey, toL ii» 
p. 2d5.) Here is a person bringing a paper to a printer, and desiring him to 
print it; and it is allowed to be brought forward as evidence in the case of 
Hardy for high treason. In the case before your Lordships, this letter is sent 
by post from Manchester, addressed to the prisoner Hacket, relating to certaia 
acts going on relative to certain individuals proved to be engaged in this con- 
spiracy, and who had left the country ; and I submit to your Lordships that it is 
a relevant article of evidence. I say that any document of any kind forming a 
part of a transaction going on,— which I maintain this was,-~any document or 
piece of evidence of any transaction going on at a distacce, is admissable as evi- 
dence. Here there is a person corresponding with an office-bearer of this As» 
sociation from Manchester, in regard to what was going on in that part of the 
kingdom, and in regard to persons expected from Scotland, and this is a link in 
the chain of evidence which we are entitled to establish. I say that we are en- 
titled to establish what is going on at a distance in the case of a conspiracy, eveo 
by unknown and concealed correspondents. Every one act of that kind may 
fairly be made evidence as forming part of the chain of circumstances, and the 
Court or Jury can test how far it may be true or false by comparing it with all 
the other evidence in the case. The question here is simply whether this is ad- 
missable, and the ground upon which we maintain that it is admissable is that it 
is evidence proving transactions connected with this conspiracy not only going on 
in Scotland, but in England. The case here is affected by no difficulties. We 
tender the letter to prove transactions going on in England at the time of this 
conspiracy, and connected with it, and which was transmitted by post, addressed 
to Hacket, and found in his repositories, when his wife and children were in the 
house. He had full notice, months ago, that this letter, along with other docu- 
ments, were found ; and he has brought forward nothing against its production. 
It is not alleged that it was found by unfair means. I will refer your Lordships 
to a note in Burnet After laying down the general principles of evidence, 
he says the following are produced on collateral evidence, " memorandums, 
minutes, parts of writings," &c &c. ; all are admitted that may prove any part of 
the transactions, though neither written by the party having his name upon theoiy 
nor found in his possession. (His Lordship then quoted the case of Downie and 
Watt, Muir's case, and the cases of Skirving and Gerrald.) All these cases were 
attended with more difficulty than the present. This is produced merely to prove 
certain acts going on. All the letters in Hardy's case went to shew general acta. 
Any memorandum, or part of writing, though mutilated, or document of evidence 
of the act going on, though not written by the party, or having his name, if it 
prove acts going on, is admissable as evidence. 
. M Mr. D. M*Nbil, — I admit, with the Lord Advocate, that the question here is 

whether this letter can be received in evidence or not. It is not proved to be 
written by any conspirator, or by any one connected with the conspiracy, or 
with this Association. Though it bears to be signed by Patrick M'Gowao, 
we do not know if he is a person named at all in the evidence. Again, this 
letter has not been found in bis possession. It is found in his house after his ap- 
prehension, in an open drawer. Cunningham does not say anything about 
the mode of finding it ; and the last witness cannot say whether this was 
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one of the docameoto then foand, or foand at another time. In regard to 
this state of mattersi the Lord Advocate read a passige from Alison, 2d vol. 
013, in which he gives an account of papers found. (Mr. M'Neil quoted this 
passage also.) The Lord Advocate says, that the prisoner was shewn this 
letter at the time of his examination, and gave no answer or account of it, 
and that he has had time up to this date, to bring evidence in regard to it if 
he had thought proper. This is not the stage for the prisoners to lead evidence 
at all. It is the duty of the Lord Advocate to make his case complete; and 
it Is not for him to say that the defect of my evidence is such, that I have 
no oonnter evidence in regard to the document in question. In the case of 
Watson, evidence was produced that no person could have entered his house. 
(Mr. M*Neil then quoted from Starkey, vol. ii. 234', then page 140). The 
Prosecutor proved all these things to raise the presumption that this was the 
lodging of one of the conspirators, — that he had the key, — that no one had 
a key -to it but himself, — that he absconded,— that the door was forced open, 
and the letters found. This is not the case here : there is here a greater interval,— 
here there Is no evidence that others could not get access to that house between 
the apprehension and the search made four or five days after,— -here there is no 
evidence that they were in a place of which any one had a key,— they. In fact, 
were not shut op, but found in an open drawer or drawers. The Public Pro- 
secutor has not placed himself in anything like the position of positive proof. 
My learned friend, Mr. Stewart, also referred to the fact, that this appears to 
be a letter transmitted through the post-office, and bearing the post-office mark. 
The post-office mark is evidence of the date, provided there be proof of the 
genuineness of the letter, but not otherwise. The letter itself does not prove 
that it contains a genuine statement. If it is proved to contain a genuine state- 
ment, then the date of the mark may be considered genuine. Upon this subject, 
Starkey says, page 660, 2d vol. ** the post mark may be proved where the fact, 
la material,** &o. Here the date and fact are most material, both as to proving 
that the letter came through the post-office, and before this prisoner was appre- 
. bended. There it says aiso, page 456, in referring to the case of the King against 
Johnston, in a note, that in this case the post-mark seems to be perfectly imma- 
terial, &c. Now, if the post-office stamp is founded on as a circumstance to 
prove that this letter was delivered to Hacket at the date, to bring it within the 
range of the indictment, by the fact that it went from the post-office, the date, 
and the fact that it went, are material in this case, and neither of these are 
established in regard to that letter. We know not when, nor where it was ad- 
dressed, and there is no evidence of this ; neither is there evidence here of this 
letter ever being in Hacket*s possession. My learned friend, Mr. Stewart, says 
it was addressed to the committee room, and addressed to Hacket officially. I 
think this leans the other way. An official letter, addressed officially, may be< 
opened by official persons belonging to that Association. The conspirators are 
■eiaced on a Saturday night, and five days afterwards, this document is found In 
Haoket*8 house, not addressed to him at his house. We have no proof that 
IIm letter was written by a conspirator ; and we hate no proof that it ever 
came into Hacket's possession. But the Lord Advocate says, ii relates to the 
sabjeot matter of the conspiracy ; and he has quoted from Burnet to shew that 
memorandums or parts of writings though mutilated, may be admitted as evi- 
dence In certain circumstances. Does he mean to apply that passage in this 
way, to a document written by no conspirator, found in the possession of no 
conspirator or prisoner, but a writing by somebody, wherever found, as evidence 
that can be brought against the prisoners ? Because somebody chose to write 
about a conspiracy, is that to be produced as evidence against the prisoners ? 
The passage alluded to must undoubtedly be taken with great qualification. 

There was another passage which the Lord Advocate read from Starkey, to 
support the same doctrine, in regard to a conversation between two parties be- 
ing received as evidence against Lord William Uussel. Shaftenny was a con- 
■plrator, and Lord Russel was another ; and this is evidence of what was said 
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by the memben of the coniplraoy. Bat the letttr In qaeitkm h not proved 
to have emanated from a member of the eoneplraey. Tbong^h the name ebn^ 
•piracy be in this caie, it It not to staltify all the lavire of evidenee, nor abrtBgite 
them from our boolu. Here the question is, whether havlnif failed to prove tki^ 
this letter came from a conspirator, and havings been found under circamatanwi 
which oflfered no proof that it came into the possession of the prisoners, U h 
nerertheless, to be received as evidence against them. In the case referred to 
by Burnet, 93, 9>ls many points were decided ; but some of them cannot bo 
relied on, seeing Gerruld had the wisdom or the folly to oonduet h!s own ease, 
and acted under no advice. And fMrther, as there may have some Inddental 
points passed without objection, where the parties knew there were no use In 
objecting, I do not think that the admission of a document in such a case, can 
be viewed as a decision of the point which we have here. This letter addressed 
to Hacket was not found in his possession. In the case of Skirving, there wm 
a letter found in his possession, addressed to him by Palmer, a member of the 
conspiracy. The letter is not objected to as far as we see. Skirving seemed 
desirous to prove something by the letter; and he proves by sbmebody, that 
that letter was found in his pocket. Then Burnet goes on to state in Gerrald*8 
case, al>out the copy of the newspapers, authorized by the Association, which 
was without objection admitted as evidence. This is not the case here. This 
letter M'Gowan was not authorized to write ; and it is not proved that be 
had any connexion whatever with the Association. The Peter M'Gowan 
who subscribed thi> letter, was tried to be proved, by my learned friend, Mr. 
Stewart, to be a Peter M'Gowan, connected with the Association, because In a 
letter from the prisoner M'Neil, be mentions the name Patrick -- Patrick who? 
" Not Patrick Robertson, I trust,*' said my learned friend, Mr. Robertson ; 
and because at the end of this letter, in a postscript, there Is this sentraee, 
'* my best wishes to Mr. M'Gowan for auld lang syne.*' Whether this meant 
Patrick M'Gowan I do not know ; but the presumption I think is the other 
way. There is no proof as to who this Patrick M'Gowan is, who writes the 
letter, and no proof that it was written by Patrick M'Gowan at all. In the 
case of Hardy, referred to there, in a letter produced from a society in Sheffield, 
from William Brownhead, proved to have been one of the conspirators, addressed 
to Thellwell, and proved to have been found in the possession of ThellwelL 
Now, our letter is not found on the person of Hacket — not found in his possee- 
sion. It was found, they say, in a loose drawer in his house, and without any 
evidence, except that this is to be considered as evidence, that it was found In 
his possession. I submit, therefore, that whatever may be the rule as to docu- 
ments or placards in the possession of a party, that rule cannot apply here ; for 
neither is this a document proved to have emanated from a member of the con- 
spiracy, nor proved to have been found in the possession of Hacket. 

Lord M*Kkmzie said, that the letter in question was unquestionably on the 
business of the conspiracy ; and he thought there was prima fade evidenee that 
it was found In the possession of Hacket, who was proved not only to have been 
a member of, but Treasurer to the Association. Shortly after he was apprehended 
It was found in his house, which was then inhabited by his wife and family. 
He was examined In regard to the document ; but he did not say that he had 
not received It, but that he did not recollect of receiving it. The letter waa 
directed not to his house, but to the Black Boy Tavern, evidently the offlcse, 
or committee room of the Association. It had the post mark upon it, and there 
was every reason to believe that it must have passed through the post-office, and 
found its way into Hacket*8 possession. He (Lord M'K.) could not go into 
the circumstance that it was not to be considered as found in his possessii n till 
the parties were apprehended. In general, apprehension came first, and the 
search after ; and he considered it quite enough to render the letter admissible aa 
evidence, that it was so found in Hacket*s house. He (Lord M'K.) thought 
that the letter, from its importance, became admissible as appearing to be a cir- 
cumstance of evidence connected with the conspiracy. What e£feot It might 
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liafp OB the Jury wm another thin;,— it might perhaps have Ttry litUe efilset ; bat 
the existence of such a letter found in the possession of the secretary, seemed to 
be <Mse link in the circumstantial evidence that could not be omitted^ He was 
thanrfore under the necessity of saying that the letter must be admitted. 

Lord MoNCRiEFF said, he did not regret the discussion which this question had 
nn4ergone» notwithstanding the time which it had consumed, as it was satisfactonr 
when a question of this kind arose, to know that it was fully and fairly oonsiderecC 
and the best attention given to it He (Lord Moncrieff) was satisfied with his 
learned brother, Lord M'Kenzie, that the document roust be admitted, and nearly 
on the same grounds. He felt some difficulty at first in regard to it, from the 
ciroumstance that the handwriting was not proved, and that there was no offer to 
proTe it s but now he was satisfied that this was taking too narrow a view of the 
oueation. They could not assume this the letter of M'Oowan, without some evt- 
aonee that it came from him, other than the production of the letter ; b*it a letter, 
purporting to be written by a person employed at the time in the business of the 
A sso ci a t ion, and in regard to matters then in dependence, he (Lord M.) held 
they were bound to consider the contents of that letter, and receive it in evidence. 
Finding this letter addressed to a person engaged in the most active business of the 
Association>.con8piracy or not — and purporting to be addressed to the committee- 
room of the Association, the place where they held their committee meetings, 

an d not only so, but finding it to be addressed to the treasurer, and proved to be 
the treasurer of tlie meeting, — and not only so, but being addressed to the Black 
Boy tavern, what conclusion was to be drawn from this, and from the fact that It 
had found its way into the house of Hacket, and there found after his approhen 
sion ? The question was, whether on the evidence they were satisfied that, ac 
cording to the plain common sense view of the matter with which they dealt, they^ 
were in a situation to say that it was fairly in the possession of Hacket ? It went 
to the Black Boy tavern, and after the apprehension of the prisoners it was found 
in one of the drawers in Hackefs house. He said he did not remember whether 
he reoeived it or not. There was nothing in this statement to lead anybody to 
suppose that it was put there by any person but himself. He (Lord M.) was 
therefore of opinion, that the letter must be admitted as evidence, whatever might 
be the efflect it might have en the Jury. 

'Lord CocKBUBN said, that one of the objections stated, was that it was not 
proved to be received by Hacket He ( Lord C. ) was of opinion, considering 
the whole evidence, that it must be held to have been received by Hacket. It 
had been objected that the letter was not received through the medium of the 
post-ofl^. Prom the first moment that this objection had been mentioned, he 
(Lord C.) had been incapably of seeing the smallest importance attached to it 
If Haoket received the letter, what difference could it make, whether it was re- 
ceived through the post-office or in any other way, except by trick ? What dif- 
ference could it make, even if it had been sent to him by a street porter, or by 
any otiier person, so that he received it ? If it could be proved that it had been 
placed in his repositories by an enemy, it would of course be a very different 
case. In the meantime this letter was received by Hacket, addressed to him by 
M'Qowan, whom he (Lord Cockburn) considered as a co-conspirator. But al- 
though it was certain that M*Gowan was a conspirator, unless the letter Was proved 
to have been his, it would stand in the same situation as if a verbal statement were 
ascribed to him. There was another ground on which this letter was receivable, 
and that was, not that it was a declaration by M'Gowan, but, reading it as the 
Court was entitled and bound to do, — it was a paper touching this Association, 
traced into the possession of the individual to whom it was addressed,— one of the 
office-bearers of this Association; and he (Lord C) would take it as he would 
take any anonymous paper — a placard or plan — or as one of those combustible 
articles produced in evidence ye8terday,»as an article touching the common 
cause, and traced into the hands of a prisoner. The only case which he (Lord 
C.) oould discover where a paper was not considered the paper of a particular in- 
dividual, was in a trial where a written paper, unsigned, was endeavoured to be 
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pr.).luco(], and vrUsro thirs wai no evidenco of the liandwritiiig. It wii %PM^ 
idJrctied to '^Frienli an-l Fellow Citixons.** The objection bj Sir Charlei 
Wethorall to iu production, wa« that nobody knew anythiii(( about it But the 
Court entertained a doubt in rej^ard to its production on a different point, which 
was that, in regard to reading the papers, they were not satisfied that it was over 
intended it should be used in the common cause. I am clearly of opinion that 
this letter should go to the Jury. 

The Lord Justice Clerk said, he agreed with Lord Moncrieff that it was not 
to be regretted that this point had been so fully discussed. In regard to the 
question whether they could exclude this document offered under the circumstances 
before them, he had formed, after a full consideration of the argument, the Mme 
opinion that had been expressed by his learned brethren. It was quite impossible 
for them, according to the rules of evidence, as sanctioned by the law of Scotland, 
to say that this document could be refused. He was happy to think that none of 
their Lordihips felt themselves called on to say, or to hold tliat this letter was 
proved to have been issued from the hands of Patrick M*Gowan. There was 
nothing like proof that this particular letter was written by that particular Patrick 
M'Gowan, and he did not rest his opinion as to the production of the letter on that 
point From the moment the argument was brought before them, he had held this 
letter to be a document, not attempted to be authenticated by whom it was writtent 
but a writing relative to, and connected with the business of this Association in the 
course of carrying on their proceedings. The question was, whether, under theae 
circumstances, it could be recived, yea or nay. He had attended particularly to 
the evidence as to the finding of this document It was found by two witnesaes 
in the house of the prisoner Hacket, the treasurer, to whom it had been addressed. 
It was proved that he held the office of treasurer ; and that the letter was addreaied 
to him at the Black Boy Tavern ; and, according to one witness, within four or 
live days after the apprehension of the prisoners, the document was found in 
Hacket's house, certainly in an open drawer, but which house, consisting of a 
room and kitchen, was then occupied by the prisoner's wife and family. Now WM 
there sufficient evidence before them that it was found in Hacket*s possession ? 
This was more a question of fact than of law, and he (the Lord Justice Clerk) felt 
himself bound to say that the evidence was sufficient They knew too well that 
in regard to crimes of various descriptions, such as the steding of goods, there 
were productions every day ; and the question was, where were they found ? And 
it was held as sufficient if they were found in or about, near to or within residence 
of the person accused of the theft Sometimes they were concealed, sometimes 
lying open, sometimes under the care of another person, and discovered a consi- 
derable time after the apprehension of the priso^i^cr ; and was it not every day's 
priictice that they were cidmitted as documents in proof of the case. The effect 
of evidence always went to the Jury, who were to judge of it ; and in the present 
case the Jury would judge of the weight of evidence which this letter carries with 
ir, comparing it with all the rest of the evidence, and what effect it might have on 
their minds was not now under consideration. He agreed with Lord Cockbum 
that It was of no consequence althouorh it had been an anonymous letter. It was 
not necessary to know by whom it was written ; but it being found in Hacket*8 
repositories, the treasurer of the Association, on that ground it was a document 
which could not bo withheld from the Jury. If ever there was a case clearly laid 
down in the law of Sjotland, the case of Hardy was one, and one directly in point. 
The letter from William Brownhead was proved to be in the possession of a person 
who was secretary to the society ; and there was not a vestige of proof that there 
was such a person as William Brownhead, or whether there was a Sheffield society 
in existence. They did not hold this to be the document of any M'Gowan at all, 
but considered it as an anonymous writing affecting this Association ; and being 
found in the possession of the secretary or treasurer of this Association, they were 
bound to receive it in evidence, let the effect of it be what it might. 

The Clerk of Court then read the letter. 
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DAVID FLEMING— (Examined by Mr, IlANnTsiDa)— You are a cil. 
minal pollne officer ? I am. 

Do you know the Oakbank factory ? Yet. 

Do you recollect of the strike of the cotton-apinncrt ? I do. 

Do you remember being desired by Captain Miller, of the Glasgow police, to 
go to that factory ? I do. 

Was that the time they were taking on new hands ? It was. 

Was there a crowd about the mill? The greatest crowd seemed to bo collected 
on the road between the mill and the Cowcaddens. 

What was the crowd composed of? It appeared to me to be composed of 
groups of persons occupied In in door labour, from their appearance — work- 
people. 

Was there a great noise when the mill was coming out in the evening ? Yos, 
when the new hands were coming out, a noise was got up, and as they came 
along the road the crowd gathered — there was a considerable number of women 
along with them. 

Was any person assaulted ? I conducted some of the persons by Anne-street, 
near Cowcaddens, and I discovered a considerable crowd from Anne-street in 
the direction to the toll : I came down Anne-street, and saw the crowd passing 
along the Cowcaddens road. On coming down I observed they had taken the 
direction towards the round house, or what is called the gusbet house : I went 
forward, and found two persons who had taken refuge in the house, one of whom 
was bleeding ; I think his name was Farmer : the name of the other %vho bad 
taken refuge along with him was Gordon ; I saw them both here yesterday. 

Was Gordon hurt also ? He appeared to have been struck also with atones. 

Ton rescued them ? When I came up to the house, there was a crowd around 
it: there were two or three persons at the window outnide, and I made a rush 
on them to see what they were : they ran away, and I k«>pt the ground till I 
got a farther force, and took Farmer and Gordon to the police-office. 

When was this ? I think upon Wednesday or Thursday, the 10th or llth of 
May. 

Do you know whether the mill had been opened that day with new hands ? 
It struok me that one of the divisions of the mill was opened that day to new 
hands, — it consists of two divisions. 

In consequence of this was there a police force stationed here the succeeding 
days for the protection of the new hands ? Yes, till the Saturday, I think. 

JAMES SMART, recalled— (Examined by Mr. IlAMuvsiDbO— Your district 
it the Calton ? It is. 

There are a good deal of spinning factories in your district? A great number. 

Do^oa know the factory of the Milu-end Spinning Company? I do, very 
well. 

Had yon your attention called to any guards around this mill ? I had. 

What time? The mill opened on the 15th of May liiet for new hands to 
come in. 

In consequence of this had you any application from the owner of that mill 
for the assistance of a civil force ? 1 had. 

And you stationed some of your men there? Yes, ten, on the 1.3th. 

Did you give any spuci-.il directions to your men as to their duty ? I inxtruct- 
•il them not to interfere unless there were bVeaches of fiie peact*, or unle&s tliey 
moleated the workers passing to and from the work. 

Were you there occasionally ? Yes, I was thtH'e very often. 

What did you see during the course of that day? 1 found n vory great crowd, 
and I found also that the force I had there was not suflicieut to keep the people 
in proper order, and I doubled the force. 

This was during the day? Yi's. 

Did you observe at the meal liours any molestation to tlio new hands ? The 
new hands got their viutuals brought to tlit-.m that dCiy in the factory : at that 
timci the mill was surrounded with thousands uf people. 

u2 
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(By the Court)— By what klod of people? Generally the worken Id fno- 
torles of that description. 

Had you reason to know that they were persons who had struck work ? I 
knew a great number of them personally to bo so. 

Did any thing occur ? The crowd increased considerably towards Che disoiis* 
sal of the mill : we were compelled to escort the workers home from the factory 
to their different places of abode. 

How did the crowd behave when your were escorting them home ? Very 
badly, a number of them : they pushed against the officers of police, and likewise 
against the persons whom they were guarding along : a considerable deal of 
hooting and hissing took place. 

Calling of names ? I do not recollect of any particular names being called. 

You got the spinners to their homes that night? Yea. 

Next day were there similar assemblages round this mill ? They were assem- 
bled in greater numbers. 

And you had a police force stationed there that day too? Wehad« the whole 

day. 

Did you escort home the spinners that night too? We did. 

What happened while you were doing so ? A very large crowd of people foU 
lowed the new spinners going home while taking up from Park lane to 
M^Kechney-street; they increased to a dreadful degree there, and the police 
were like to be beat off altogether by the pressure of the crowd : the police en- 
deavoured to keep the crowd back, but could not : a person of the name of Ked- 
die, the foremost person, was apprehended and taken to the police-office, with a 
great deal of trouble. 

I suppose you had occasion to know of a proclamation issued by the magis- 
trates and sheriff, some days before, against these assemblages ? Yes ; I caused 
it to be posted up in our district. 

Did these assemblages continue for days afterwards ? They continued till the 
22d, on which day Keddie was brought to trial. 

Did you in the course of that time apprehend other persons ? We apprehended 
a great number of individuals. 

Would you remember their names ? I woald, I think, if I heard them. 

Was John Young one ? Yes. 

Janstes M'Bryde? Yes. 

William M'Elmell? Yes. 

Gavin Council? Yes. 

John Buchanan ? Yes. 

Hugh Johnston ? Yes. 

James Lynch? Yes; these persons were apprehended for their share in these 
disturbances. 

Previous to the 22d, were they all taken ? Yes. 

Were you present at the trial of Keddie ? Yes. 

He was found guilty ? He was. 

Do you remember if there was any proposal made by his agent? Yes, after 
the trial. 

The crowd ceased in a great measure after that ? They did. 

And there ivere no farther disturbances at that factory? Not at that factory. 

Sheriff Alison here stated to the' Court that Smart, when he made the aearch 
with Cunningham, had been merely called on as an assistant to Cunningliam, 
and was not acting in his own district, and begged to bear testimony toliis being 
an efficient and most excellent local officer. Tbe Court expressed themselves 
satisfied. 

GEORGE JEFFREY— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are superin- 
tendent of the police establishment, Gorbals ? Yes. 

There are some cotton factories in your bounds ? A great many. 

One of them is the Adelphi cotton mill, Hutchesontown ? Yes. 

Do jou remember the strike of the spinners in April last ? I do. 
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Was your assistance applied for to protect the new bands that were taken in ? 
Te's. 

What were the proceedings that required your interference ? About the 8th of 
May it was reported to me that considerable crowds of people were assembled 
about the Adciphi mill : in consequence of this information I proceeded to the 
sbdtii'and found an immense number of persons apparently watching the employed 
tplfah^rs in thrre separate mills, including the Adelphi : I considered it my duty 
to fykve the police officers ready at command ; so long as they abstained from acts 
of iiolence, I did not interfere, and I instructed my men not to interfere. 

"Did the assemblages round the mill seem to be systematic ? Quite so. 

You had your observation on them during the day ? Yes, both day and night 

Did there appear to be a change in the persons surrounding the mill ? A con- 
ttadt change — one guard relieving another — it was not a change of individuals, 
but a change of bodies. 

What were those bodies composed of? Men, women, and children. 

Of what description ? Cotton spinners, from their general appearance — two or 
three of them I knew personally to be cotton spinners. 

Amongst the changes you observed during the day, were the changes amongst 
those who were spinners ? Yes. 

And this continued for a considerable time ? Yes, for some weeks. 

Were any assaults reported to you ? There were, but they were beyond my 
jurisdiction, and of course I did not interfere, but reported to the fiscal. 

Do you remember of two persons of the names of Gray and Kean being injured, 
and an investigation made into their case ? 1 do. 

( Charge of Murder. ) 

MARGARET LOCHREY, or SMITH— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— 
You are widow of John Smith ? Yes. 

He was a cotton spinner ? Yes. 

When did he die ? I forset exactly. 

In what employment washe immediately before his death ? In Mr. Houldsworth*s 
mill in Anderston. 

Where did you live ? In Mr. Houldsworth's land, Cheapside-street. 

That is what is called the Barracks ? Yes. 

There had been a strike of the spinners in April last ? Yes. 

Your husband had been working in Houldsworth's mill after the strike ? Yes. 

The spinners of the Association were not working ? I heard that. 

Do you remember of you and your husband going to make markets on a 
Saturday night ? Yes. 

Where did you usually make markets? In different places— we had no parti- 
cular place to go. 

Cheapside-street is not so full of shops as some of the other streets ? No. 

Was Clyde-street a place to which you used to go ? Yes, very often. 

You went to Clyde-street to make markets on a Saturday night ? Yes. 

About what o'clock was that ? It was about 11 o'clock — ^the watch was crying 
pastil. 

You went to a shop at that time ? Yes, to a shop at the head of Washington- 
street 

After you came out of that shop did you go to anotlier shop ? Yes, a flesher's 
shop. 

What was his name ? I do not recollect his name— it is about the end of Clyde- 
street, along by the Anderston walk. 

After being in this shop did you go to another ? Yes. 

What shop was that? John Baine's, I think, in Clyde-street 

What o'clock might it be then ? About a quarter after 1 1 o'clock, or 20 minutes, 
or perhaps rather more. 

After you left Bain's shop, which way did you go ? We took by the foot of 
Clyde-street towards the Broomielaw, on oar way home. 
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Do you know the ihop of Mrs. Cross? Yes. 
Did you pass that shop ? Yes. 

After you pnssed that shop, what liappened ? My husband was shot. 
Were you and he walkinrr toj^cthcr at the time ? Yes, I was at his side. 
Where did the shot come from ? From behind. 
Did your husband fall ? Yes, he fell forwards. 

Did you look round ? Yes, I started and turned round, and got some appearance 
like four persons behind — I took it to be four persons, but I was nearly oat of my 
senses at the time. 

Were these four persons men ? I could not compare them to men more than 
to dark bodies. 

Did you lose sight of those bodies ? I stooped to lift up my husband. 

While stooping to lift him up, did you see these bodies go down the street, or 
dkd you see them at all ? I do not know where they went to — ^thcy did not come 
to nry assistance, that I know of. 

(By the Court) — Did you say they were away? When I rose, the first person 
I saw coming to my assistance was from the bottom of the street. 

When you rose, were those dark bodies away ? 1 did not remember to look back. 

Had vou screamed out ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Handysidk) — A person came from the lower part of the street when 
you screamed ? Yes, when I screamed out murder. 

Did the persons come up ? When the man came the length of me there were 
more round me. 

Did some women come to your assistance ? When the men came round I ran 
up the street for assistance. 

Did you know any of the persons that came up to your assistance ? Not one. 

( By the Court) — You inn up the street ? Yes, when he was lifted up to be 
carried awav. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Where was he carried to ? To the doctors shop. 

Whose shop was it? I do not remember — it was at the head of Clyde-street 

Do you know that your husband was afterwards taken to the Infirmary in a 
coach? Yes. 

Did you examine his body yourself in the doctor's shop ? The doctor would 
not allow me to go in. 

Do you know that he died in the Infirmary ? Yes : I was with him when he 
departed. 

Did your husband say anything after being shot ? When I went to him he said 
he was shot. 

Did he assign any cause for it ? He did not say anything then to me. 

Was he what was considered a nob ? Yes. 

Did he ever express any apprehensions to you before that, in consequence of 
his being a nob ? No. 

Do you remember of guards being on Houldsworth's mill ? I remember of men 
passing on guard about the mill. 

Do you know the names of any of these persons who were guards ? I was not 
much acquainted with any of the spinners. 

(By the Court) — Did you know any of them at all? I do not think I could 
name one of them. 

(By Mr. Handyside)— Do you remember where the guards were, or seeing 
this man (M'Lean, who stood up) among the guards? I saw him in Bridewell, 
and 1 thought then that he was among some of the rest, just passing and re- 
passing like another man on the street : I think I saw the face before. 

Do you mean the street near the mill ? Yes : I think I saw the face before ; 
but there were so many walking about that I could not say positively. 

(By the Court) — Did you see him among the guards, passing backwards and 
forwards ? I did not see him more than any others. 

Was that when the guards were on your husband's mill ? I thought that might 
have been the time I saw him. 
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If M'Letn the tame man you itiw in Brideirell ? Yei. 

(By the Soucitor-G£NKual)— Are the Barracks cloie to the mill? Quite 
close — ia Cheapsldc-strcet, just at the end of the mill. 

(Bjr the Court) — During the time you had walked from Chcapside-itreet to 
Washington-street, and Uien down Clyde-street on your way home, had you, when 
walking with your husband, observed any men upon any of those streets ?— you 
went, as you tell us, to a good many shops — now, from the beginning to the end 
of your marketing, did you observe any men in the streets ? There were three at 
the bead of Clyde-street, and two of them I knew. 

Who were these ? One of them Arthur M'Grady, the name of the other I do 
not recollect just now — he had come from Spain. 

The third man you did not know ? No. 

Did these persons speak to you or your husband ? No person spoke to us. 

Except these three men you saw at the head of Clyde-street, you observed no 
other men any where else ? None that I know of : there were diiTerent people 
passing and repassing, being a Saturday night, but I took no notice of them. 

And this was the case on the different streets? Yes. 

Have you any recollection of observing any person that appeared to be follow- 
ing you or your husband ? None. 

And nobody whatever spoke to you or to him upon the streets at that time ? 
No, not one. 

You went out about 1 1 o^clock, you say — ^how long had he been at home be- 
fore you went out ? ile came home at the time the watch was crying pa»t ten. 

And he remained in, and did not go out again till he went with you ? No. 

And when you got to the head of Clyde-street the watch was crying past II? 
Yes, the police were going down as we were going up. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson) — How far past Cross's shop had you 
gone down before the shot was fired ? I could not say how many yards — it was 
apparently at the back of the mill : there was a gable of a house at the place. 

Did you point out the spot to any person ? Yes : as far as I can recollect it : 
I could not say for a yard or two. 

Whom did you point it out to ? To two or three different gentlemen, whom I 
went with to Uie place. 

PETER M*QUISTEN--(Examined by Mr. Handy sue) -^ You are a land 
surveyor? Yes. 

Were you employed to make this plan of Anderston, which I shew you ? Yes. 

Is it correct ? Yes. 

t!ast your eye on Clyde-street : there are two places marked E E, what are 
these? Wood yards. 

What is F? A church. 

What is G ? The shop of Mrs. Cross. 

What is N? The shop of John Bain. 

H I K, what are these ? Shops : K is the shop of Adam Corkle ; I, the shop 
of John Shaw ; and H, the shop of Henry Vellel. 

On the opposite side, BCD, whose shops are these ? B is the candle shop of 
I Boyd ; C, the shop of Wiliiam Stewart now, the name of the previous 

possessor I was told was Barnard O'Donald ; D is the shop of Archibald Wilson. 

Ate there a number of through-going closes in Clyde-street, leading into Pic- 
cadilly-street ? Yes. 

Cast your eye above the wood-yard, G, is there a through-going close ? Yes. 

And farther up there is an entrance into a court, and from that court an en- 
trance to Piccadiily-strcet ? Yes. 

Is there another through-going close a little below the letter U ? Yes. 

And upwards there are several other communications between Clyde street and 
Piccadilly-street? Yes. 

In Piccadilly-street tliere is unbuilt ground ? Yes. 

And there is a communication by the closes marked R R into Cheapsidc .street ? 
Yetj there is a sort of lane there. 
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And in Cheapiide^reet Houldiwoith** bvradDi and wOk me ^rihiKgd >" iTei, 
looking from Cheapiide-straet to Wtrwick-ttreet. - rwif, 

Piccadilly and Cheapside-atreets are retired streets? Yet. 
They are not entirely built ? No : and part of Clydo-street remaini QobaSt. 
Do you know the distance between Clyde-street at the top, and fhe tBtltnir- 
ket ? Fully one mile from the top of the streets. "' 

What ia the length of the Saltmarket itself? I do not know.— peiliapi ibout^ a 
quarter of a mile. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robebtbon) — Did you measure tbe distance 1>6tWeen 

the shop of Cameron in the Saltmarket, and the place marked A in Olydv-alfeet ? 

I paced it, and found the distance to be one mile and 192 yards by paciDg*.' ' 

Is that by the nearest way of going between the one place and theolher ?- 'Yes. 

Did you pace the distance from M*Ilraith*s shop in Bridgeton to the niM spot 

at A, by the neurest way? Yes, 1712 yards. 

The Loud Justice Clerk. — A case of alibi is to be resorted to hen^— we 
ought to have been advised of this before. 

Mr. Robertson. — It is in the defence, which ought to have been read ; I am 
willing to have it read now. 

The Lord Justice Clerk.— I merely state that we ought to hare been advised 
of it. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — There are different ways by which a person Hiight 
come from Cameron's shop to the point A ? Yes. 

Which is the nearest ? Through Millar's place into King-street, along King- 
street into Bridgegate-street, into Stockwell-street, and along the Clyde ta the 
foot of Clyde-street, and up Clyde-street to the point A. 

Which is the next shortest way of going ? Down to the foot of the Salimarket, 
and along the Clyde. 

You might also go by Princes-street, and along Argyle-street, and along An- 
derston Walk ? Yes, the second mentioned way may be about 20 yards fenger 
than the first ; and by Princes-street and Argyle-street about a quarter of A mile 
farther. 

(Re-examined by Mr. Robertson) — What is the distance between Sknith's 
Tavern in the Black Boy Close and the point A ? From the nearest piotint of 
Gallowgate-strcet to the point A, I consider to be about a mile and a quarter, or 
between that and a mile and a half. 

How far is it from Barrowfield Toll to that place ? About three miles fitmi ihe 
point A— it may be a little less by going through the green. 
Is A the place pointed out to you where Smith was shot? Yes. 
Did Mrs. Smith point it out to you ? Yes. 

There seems to be no through-going between Washington^treet and Clyde- 
street? No. 

The Clerk of Court then read the defences. 

Dr. PAGAN — (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are one of the medical 
officers of the Glasgow Infirmary ? I am. 

You remember a patient brought there of the name of Smith ? Yes. 
In consequence of a wound he aeceived ? 'Yes, shots. 

What is the date of his entering the Infirmary ? Early in the morning of the 
52dd of July — a Sunday morning. 

Where was he shot ? In the back, and right arm. 
Every attention was paid to him ? Yes. 
When did he die ? On Tuesday morning. 
Was there a. post mortem examinatiou of his body ? Yes. 
And you made up a report of it ? Yes. 
Is that the report? Yes. 

Smith died from the effects of the shot ? Yes ; the bullet was found In his 
body, and another had passed through his arm. -^ ' 

Is that the bullet ? It is — I have no doubt of it • " ' v'"> 

Did you receive from Mr. Salmond two bullets ? I did. tbi <^ 
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: ' Did (fomenfliiae idMMn? I dU : I weiglied dieiii, and the flattened bullet now 
shewn me, and found that the bullets I received from Mr. Salmond were a few 
grains heavier than the bullet taken out of the body. 

Are you aware that a leaden bullet loses a little of its weight when it has been 
4hnt off ? I believe so. 

What is the weight of the bullet found in his body ? 152 grains : these I got 
. from Mn Salmond were each heavier by, I think, a few grains. 
Does a bullet in passing through the body lose weight ? Yes. 
.The Clerk of Court then read the deposition of John Smith. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE— (Examined by the SoucrroR. General)— You are 
a cottoB-spinner ? Yes. 

"' How long have you been a cotton-spinner ? About nine years. 
Were you a member of the Association ? Yes. 
When was you admitted ? Nine years come the I4th of February. 
Did you take any oath ? Yes. 
Was it on the Bible ? Yes. 

Tell us what was the import of the oath ? I was sworn to stand by the majority 
of the body, and to support it in all respects. 
And any thing about secrecy ? Yes. 

What was that ? Before I took the oath, an individual told me I was not to re- 
yeal where I had been that night, neither was I to reveal the name of Uie man 
who administered the oath. 

Did they riiew you any particular part of the Bible when sworn ? Yes ; the 
only particular wiurd shewn to me was the name Armageddon. 
You left off being a cotton-spinner sometime since ? Yes. 
When ? To the best of my knowledge, about three weeks previous to the strike 
in 1837. 

What employment did you follow a(\er that? I kept a public house. 
Where was it ? In Hospital-street, Hutchesontown, Glasgow. 
When dki you take up the public house ? About two years and six months since. 
Have you got the house still ? - Yes. 
. You had the house before you left, off being a cotton-spinner ? Yes. 
Had you ever a public house in the Gallowgate ? Yes. 
M^en did you take it up ? Some little time after the strike. 
Can you give the date ? I cannot exactly give the date : I commenced selling 
about three weeks after the term day, close to the end of May. 
Have you got the house still ? No. 

When did you close it ? About four days, to the best of my knowledge, after 
the murder of Smith. 

You know the prisoner William McLean ? Y'es. 
Have you known him for some time ? Yes. 

Do you know the rest of the prisoners ? Yes : I have known McNeil the short- 
eit : • i have known M'Lean some three years. 

He was often about your house in the Gallowgate ? Frequently. 
(By the Court) — You know also Hunter, Hacket, and Oibb? Yes, for some 
time back, but I did not know M'Neil till of late. 

(By the Solicitor-General) — You have heard of Thomson's spinning mill, 
where Arthur is manager? Yes. 

You recollect the night that Smith was murdered ? Yes. 
Some time before that, had the prisoner M*Lean been in your house ? Yes. 
And he was in the habit of frequenting your house ? Yes, for some little time ; 
not very long. 

Do you recollect any occasion, shortly before Smith was murdered, of having 
a conversation with M*Lean about Arthur ? Yes. 
Had M'Lean been in your house that night? Yes. 

The strike had lasted some time then ? Y'es, it had lasted a good while at the 
time of that conversation. 
What happened ? M'Leaof came into my shop, and said he wai going, like ai it 
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were, an errand to the other sidki of the water : I Mid to him if he would Wait a 
few minutes I was going to close the 8hop,.^it was late at nightyx-HUid 1 would 
accompany htm across : my house was acrosa the water. 

Did he wait for you 7 Yes, and I cloaed the shop. 

And you went on together? Yes. 

In the course of the walk what did he say ? Bcforo we came to St Andrew 
square he spoke to me several times concerning Arthur, and I did not understand 
at first what he was meaning : when we came the length of SL Andrew aqnare be 
said, he was going directly across to death Mr. Arthur. 

What did you say ? I trembled when I heard the worda expressed, and I began 
to flatter with him to put him off the action. 

Did you succeed in it ? No — he then made answer that he was determined to 
do so — he then gave a little stagger and put his band on his pocket, and aaid it was 
here that would do it. 

That was his coat pocket? Yes — still I tried to coax him, after I heard this, 
not to go across the water, and to put him off doing it 

Did anything more pass ? He still presisted in saying that he would do it, and 
said he was damned but he would : there was no more passed concerning Mr. 
Arthur till we came to the English Church. 

That was on your road ? Yes : and then when we came to the English church 
he was making an awful noise, and speaking concerning Mr. Arthur : he was always 
swearing at him : I put my hand on his mouth purposely to stop him from speaking 
so loud, and told him, at the same time, if he would not give up speaking I was 
•frud we would be taken up, from people hearing him, and when I said so he damned 
himself and said there was no fear of any individual hearing him, as it were : he atill 
continued speaking about Mr. Arthur on our way : when we came to the bridge, a 
heap of words passed between us before we came there — he said a number of foolish 
things, but when we were' about the middle of the bridge he put his hand to his pocket 

that he touched before, and said it was here that would do the b -r : he told 

me at the same time that there were three chums to meet him at the foot of Crown- 
street : he named two of them, one James McDonald, and the other Jamea Keith : 
when he came to the end of the bridge I was leaving him going away home : he 
took a start forward towards the foot of Crown •street : I looked back that way 
after we separated, and saw him coming running towards me, and when he came 
up to me he said, he was damned if they were there — he swore, at any rate, that 
they were not there, and said he was damned but he would do it himself: when I 
heard the expression, I began to coax him not to be so foolish, as I had been 
doing before : he seemed not to mind me : when I saw him so anxioua about 
Arthur, I asked him if he knew where he was that night, and he said he knew 
damned well where he was : [ flattered with him again, coaxing him to turn : I 
was very much agitated, — I trembled on my feet when I heard him speaking so : 
I was advising with him to turn, but he seemed not to mind me, and as wo were 
walking on a little, and near hand to Thistle-street, where Mr. Arthur lived, I waa 
advising with him terribly, about a quarter of an hour before I went home, for I 
thought it my duty, but he seemed not to mind me much : he asked a sixpence 
from mc, and I said I had no silver, — I had silver, but I did not like to give him 
any ; but I had coppers, and I gave him some, and told him to go home like a 
good man, and be advised not to commit such an act : I saw I had got him rather 
persuaded, and when I saw this I persuaded the more, and he promised me that 
he would go home ; and I said I would not leave him till he would promise faith- 
fully that he would go home, and give me his hand that he would ( and he said, 
rii do that, Bob, and he gave me his hand that he would go home, and I held it 
for some little time, and told him to be sure to go straight home : he went away 
from tne, and I stood still to see if he would go straight home, and when he was 
as fur from me as from here (witness* box) to the gentlemen on the opposite aide 
of the table (at which Counsel sat), I cried after him,'and told him to be sure to 
go home ; and I watched him till I saw him at the corner of the bridge going 
across ; I did not see him any more till after the murder of Smith. 
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'■ Did you know wliat he had in his pocket? Yes, I forgai that : when h^ (^fd 
Am siftggcr, and said '* I havo here what will do the b r," I saw like the butt 
end of a pistol in his pocket,- as I thought. 

Was he a little tipsy at the time of this conversation ? Yes, he had got a good 
lass of spirits — he was elevated. 

. Did be walk well ? O yes : he was soberer before we parted. 
. He knew what he was saying, and was able to conduct himself? O yes : he 
kdew what he was saying perfectly well. 

There was soberness enough in him, to impress you with the opinion that he 
wai earnest enough in determining what he meant to do ? Yes* 

You did not consider these things he threw out in this way, as the idle ravings 
of a drunk man ? No. 

And you reasoned with him as a person in his sober senses ? Yes. 

When did you see him next ? On the Tuesday following. 

How long before Smith's murder was this conversation ? Either on the Wed- 
nesday or Thursday n'ght previous to Smith's murder. 

The conversation on the bridge ? Yes. 

Where did you see him on the Tuesday? The first information I got of him 
was when he was next door to my shop, in Edward M'Guire's, on the Tuesday 
morning. 

*M'Lean came into your shop, about what time ? About half-past 7, or between 
that and 8 o'clock in the morninp-. 

Had you any conversation with him then ? Some few words. 

Do you recollect them ? He asked me what M 'Quire had been saying about 
something M'Ouire had been talking to me about — a debt that M*Lean ran with 
me. 

McLean was in your debt at the time ? Yes. 

What did you say ? ** Bob," says he, "what did M'Guire say, he was in a little 
ago?** I said "yes." I told him that M'Guire was saying to me that M'Lean had 
said in his shop, that he, William M'Lean, was damned to hell if he would pay 
me more than 10s. or 12s. which of the two 1 do not recollect. M'Lean said to 
roe that I need not be afraid of the debt. " Do you not know," said he, " what 
M'Guire is?" I said that I knew nothing about the man, but that he was wanting 
to purchase my debt — this was debt contracted by the committee— and offered me 
lOi. down on the counter, if I would take it. 

(By the Court)— What was the debt? £\ 5s. 

(By the Soltcitoii-General) — What did you say? I told M'Lcan that I 
haa laid to M'Guire that I would take my own risk of the debt. M'Lean said 
that 1 need not bo afraid of the debt, for I would get it every fraction ; for, says 
M'Lcan to me, you know that the committee never was dishonourable in these 
debts. He said he was going that day to get some money from the committee> 
and that he would pay up 10s. of the debt, and that I might go up any time to 
the committee and get the rest. 

Did any thing more pass ? No, he left the shop. 

What did he mean by the committee ? It was, what I suspected at the time, the 
noret select committee. 

Where was it ? In Smith's Tavern, Black Boy Close. 

Were yon aware, from what pasped among the cctton-spinners, that there was 
a secret select committee then in existence ? Yes, it was quite well known among 
the trade. 

Before this, had you been speaking with any of the trade about what the secret 
■elect committee would do ? Yes, sevcrals spoke to me at ray own shop door : 
thoy were sny'ng to me that nothing had been done : this was some time before 
the murder of Smith : this was a common saying. 

Did you ever hear M'Lean himself say anything? Yes ; he came to my shop 
one night in Hutchesontown, I think the Sabbath previous to the murder of 
Smith ; I was not in at the time. 
You saw him that night ? Yes. 
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Did he My any tfaing^ to yon ? I found him, and a company with him, fire in 
number, in the house when I came in, and I think Daniel Montgomery <»lled me 
to the back door, and asked me for something : I did not understand what he 
meant : he said he would send out Willie — that is M'Lean : — M*Lean came out 
and asked me for the lend of a pair of dark gloves. 

Did you give him the gloves ? I said I would get him a pair: I gave him theni, 
and asked what he was going to do with him ? and he said when he got them that 
he was going to do nothing with them, — O, naething, was the expression, and he 
put them in his pocket, and went into the room : they sat till it was pretty late, 
and I told them it was getting near to twelve o'clock, and that they must go away : 
McLean had his head on the table like as if he was sleeping : I said that I was 
now going to lock the shop, it was late enough : M'Lean lifted his head, and said 
it was time enough : Montgomery spoke to him again, and he got up and said, 
putting his hands to his pockets, that all was right : then they went away, going 
out by the back door, and I followed them out to the close-mouth, and M*Lean 
asked me if I heard of anything, and I said, no. He said they were watching for 
Arthur for two or three nights back, and went away up the street 

You did not see him that night again ? No. 

Did he bring back the gloves to you ? Yes, on the Tuesday night. 

What did he say when he returned them ? He said that he and some others 
were at a house, and, so far as he understood, were directed to a wrong door *. 
they rapped at the door, and the mistress did not seem willing to open the door : 
he said they put their shoulders to the door and drove in the panels, and when 
they went in he said that the wife of the house was on her knees with her arms 
round her husband's neck praying for mercy, and said to the individuals— he told 
me there were other two with him — for the love of God not to meddle with her 
husband ; and the husband said tbey had been directed to the wrong door, — 
that he knew what they were after,— -to go away, and he would get the door 
sorted. 

This was what M*Lean told you ? Yes, he said, at the same time, no wonder 
that his wife was crying for the love of God, for it was an awful thing to see three 
awful like ruflSans like us coming in. 

You told us that the first time you saw M'Lean after Smith's murder was on 
Tuesday morning? Yes. 

And you told us about the committee debt and M'Guire— when did you see 
M*Lean again ? About 1 1 o'clock the same day. 

Was that in your own shop in the Gollowgate ? Yes. 

Did any thing pass ? Yes, he came in and called for some spirits, along with 
Thomas Campbell and Montgomery. 

Were these cotton-spinners ? Yes ; the two went in, and M'Liean stood on the 
outside. 

They went into a room ? Yes, the fore room ; there are two apartments besides 

the shop : McLean said he had made a b r sleep : I said, * Oh, William, what 

is that you say ?' He said, I have made one sleep, and, turning about to me, and 
pointing to a placard on the opposite side of the street, said, * do you see that ?' 
1 said yes, j850 of a reward ; no, says he, it is ^500 : I was agitated at the time, 
and I catched him by the breast and said, * for the love of God, leave my shop, 
and make your escape as quick as possible, or you will be apprehended.' 
e What did he say ? He turned round and said there is nae down : they are away 
after another man to Liverpool : he went into the room : by this time I had 
8ut>plied the others with some spirits, and in a few moments, he asked for a light 
to his pipe : I said I had no light in the shop, but told him if he would go to the 
next close, and up the back stair, he would find a light there : when he was going 
out I was standing by the side of the counter, and he put his hand into his pocket 
as looking for a bit of paper to light his pipe, and then put his right hand out, and 
said, * there is the wee paw that did the trick.' 

Did he go out of the shop then ? Before he did go out, I asked him if any 
person had seen him do it ; and he said he took damned good eve of that. 
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' He left the shop then? No : he put his hand into his breast, as if pulling out a 
pntol, and put himself into a kind of position as if firing a pistol, as I thought, and 
putting his hand into his breast again, he said he walked off. I asked him if he 
mn away ; he said no, he just walked across the street* 

Had you any more conversation then ? Not at that time : he went out and 
got a light to his pipe, and came in again to the company. 

When did you see him again ? He was in and out two or three times that day. 

Had you any more conversation with him about Smith's murder? The next 
time he came in was, I think, with James Keith and Daniel Montgomery. 

Had you any conversation with him then ? I do not remember at present. 

In the course of the day, had you any other conversation with him about 
SmithiB murder ? No, but about another man : he came in alone in the afternoon, 

and swore an oath, and said he had done one b r, and would do some more of 

them. He said he had done one Miller, of Lancefield, when there was no other 
person in the trade would take it in hand — he was a spinning master. 

'What had been done to him ? He said to me, at the same time, that j850 or 
jCIOO, I do not recollect which, was put out for him, and that he had done it 
when no other man would take it in hand. 

What had been done to him ? It is about two years ago— .1 remember of him 
getting a most terrible beating. 

Was it in reference to this that McLean spoke ? Yes : he said that on that oc- 
casion he had done the deed when no other man would undertake it. He said 
at the same time, * I wish to God there were three days of darkness, I would do 
for the b— — -rs.* 

Had he been drinking at all at this time ? You would have known he had been 
drinking. 

But he was not drunk ? No. 

Did any thing more pass on that day ? No: I do not remember of anything 
more that day. 

When did you see him next ? On Wednesday — he was often in my house at 
that time, and sleeping on the seats attached to the partition. 

When did you see him on Wednesday ? The fore part of the day. 

Had you any conversation with him ? Yes: a person of the name of McDonald, 
James, I think, was with him, and James Keith : he told rae to come in and taste : 
I sat down and tasted the spirits, and he began to speak about America : I do not 
know in what way he commenced it, but he said he was meaning to go to Ame- 
rica : I asked him if he had got all things in readiness, and got clothes : he said 
that all that was settled for him. 

By whom ? He did not say in their presence, but just that all things were sorted 
forhim : he told me when going out — he was hindmost — that the committee had 
supplied him with all these things. 

Did he say anything about his passage ? Yes : I said to him that I had friends 
in America that had written to me several times, and I \«ished to go there too : 
he said, let who will go to America, I must go ; and gave a significant kind of 
nod. 

Did he say anything about his passage being taken ? He said they had secured 
his passage for him, and said something about Hamilton and Brothers ; and that 
he was to become second steward in the vessel going out. 

Did you see him after he left the shop that day ? In the after part of the day, 
he and some more : he called for some spirits, and I supplied him : he told me it 
was to go down to the old account, and that I was not to be afraid of it. 

By the old account, you meant the committee account ? Yes. 

Did anything further pass ? He tasted the spirits, and put his head upon the 
table, and seemed to be in a sleepy state. 

Were the persons who were with him spinners too ? Yes : I knew their faces, 
bnt not their names : they said to me it is a wonder that William is not away out 
of the country. 

Had you any more conversation with him afterwards ? lie came out of the 
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room tnd said, Dob, I hcarujthat Smith was dend yesterday : I said, Oh, is lie dead ? 
yes, said he, I heard so this morning, and then he went into the room agaiii : 
there were two or three people at the hack of the counter at this time, and I could 
not be bored with him— he was pcsteriiif^ me much. 

How did he speak to you ? He spoke low to me, but I was afraid that (hey 
mij^ht hear, and I put my hand to bis breast, and said, go into the room, and do not 
bother me in that way. 

Did any thing more pass of consequence ? After this the people at the back of 
the counter went away, and he came out again and told me that Mr. Houldsworth 
and Mr. Salmond, I think, were up seeing Smith before he died, and that they 
had put the question to him, did he know who had done the deed, and Smith said 
be did not know who had done it : he then swore an oath, and said little did they 
think that he had done it 

This he said to you on the Wednesday ? Yes : after that he said, that go to 
America who will, he must go : that was all that passed. 

Did he then leave the shop ? Yes. 

Did you hear of his apprehension soon after ? Yes, sometime after. 

McLean was not a man that had much money ? No, I have seen him with 
money only once — he left me twopence halfpenny at one time : I gave him 
credit on the credit of the debt committee, which sat in my house. 

Would you have given him anything on his own credit? No. 

(By the Court) — Was he a member of this committee? He was often there. 

(By the Solicitor-Gkneiial) — He sent you to the committee in the Black 
Boy Tavern to get payment of your money ? Yes, he told me to go on Tues- 
day, but I put off till Wednesday. 

Who did you see there ? He told me to call on Peter Hacket ; and if I did 
not see him, I was to call for Richard M'Neil, and ask payment of the debt 
contracted. 

Did you go? Yes. 

Who did you ask for? Richard M'Neil. 

Did you see him? Yes. 

You mean the prisoner M*Neil? Yes. 

He came out to you? Yes. 

Did you tell him what you had come for? I told him I was wanting some 
debt— ^ei 5s. 

Was it wholly contracted by McLean and his associates? Yes. 

And you furnished that debt on the credit of the committee ? Yes : he said 
that McLean had been contracting a heap of debt through the town on their 
head, and they could not pay it all, for he was contracting too much. 

Did M*Neil pay you ? He paid me nothing -. he told me to stop for two or 
three minutes, and he would let me know whether I would be paid or not : I 
stopped about a minute, and was obliged to go to my shop, expecting to go 
up again for it. 

You shut up your shop again soon after ? Yes, the trade was very dull then, 
and I shut up the shop In Gallowgate. 

Did you make any communication to a person of the name of James Todd ? 
Yes, a little. 

When was that made ? To the best of ray knowledge, it was on the Tues- 
day night after the murder. 

You were apprehended yourself some time after? I went away on the Thurs- 
day morning after the murder, and was ten days away altogether, and was appre- 
hended in the course of a day or so after 1 came back ; I went to Mr. Salmond*s 
office, and was examined and let go the first time. 

(By the Court; — Did you tell all the story there you have told us just now ? No. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robeutson) — Where were you when you had left 
Glasgow for ten days? I was away seeing an uncle of my wife's in London. 

You said you had some intention of going to America ? Yes : according to the 
letters I got from my friends there, I said 1 would like very well to go. 
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Hid jou any iatention of go'mg wlioa you said to to M'Loan ? Not at thit 
time. 

Whea had you the serious intentiou of going to America ? About a fortnight 
or three weeks previous to that. 

And you had abandoned your intention of going to America at that time ? 
I do not know — I cannot give any reason. 

What led you to say to M'Loan that you were going to America? I said I had 
friends there, and wished to go. 

But you had fixed not to go at that time? Yes. 

And you can give no reason why you changed your mind ? No. 

When did you give up the shop in the Gallowgate ? On the Wednesday night 
ifter the murder of Smith. 

When had you formed your intention of giving up the shop ? A fortnight or 
three weeks before the murder of Smith. 

Had you only one shop at this time ? I had two shops, the one in Hospital- 
street and the other in the Gallowgate. 

And your house was in Hospital-street ? Yes 

What family have you ? Two children. 

Is your wife alive ? Yes — she is a witness here 

The night you walked over from your shop to Ilutchesontown with M'Lean, 
was anybody else v^ith you ? No. 

What time was it? I could not say the hour exactly, but I always shut my shop 
about II o'clock. 

And M*Lean waited till you closed your shop ? Yes. 

Were there a good many people in the street ? Yes. 

And M'Leau wa« swearing and talking very loud ? Yes, at times— when ho 
came to the English church. 

Was there anything that led him to make this communication to you about 
Arthur ? Nothing else that I know of, but that M'Lcan was coming about my 
shop. 

Did you ever mention this to anybody at the time ? On the Wednesday or 
Thursday 'night after the murder of Smith. 

And you never mentioned it to any body till after the murder of Smith ? No : 
unless to my wife — it was the murder of Smith that I mentioned to my wife. 

Did you mention the story about Arthur to your wife before the murder of 
Smith ? I do not remember. 

I think you said it was on a Sunday night that he borrowed the cloves ? Yes. 

And that the night, the Sunday night before Smith was shot ? Yes. 

What was to be done with those gloves ? I could not tell you. 

What kind were they ? Black worsted gloves. 

Who were of the party with him the night that he got the gloves? John or 
Robert Osbume, a mechanic, (now with a Mr. M'Phaol,) John Drown, and that 
Montgomery that I mentioned, and CampbelL 

Was there a man the name of Lochrie there ? I do not remember : but there 
might have been another with them : I think there were four and M'Lean. 

Did any body hear this conversation about the gloves ? No ; he called me 
to the back door. 

Were you in the room ? No ; I had been in the room once or twice, but 
not sitting. 

Who asked you first ? Daniel I^Tonfgomery : he asked me in a clandestine 
kind of manner: he asked for a pair of mits: I did not understand him at 
the time he asked them : Oh, says he, you are not up ; I will send out Willie 
to you : then he went in, and Willie came out. 

What did he say? He asked me for a pair of bhek ofloves: he said the 
word plain to me : I said I would get him a pair, and 1 gave them to him. 

Did he go in then? Yes. 

Where did you go for the gloves ? To my good-mutherV, the second close 
above. 
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What is her lyuM? Mn. M'Kenzie. 

You got them rrom her? Yes. 

What kind were they ? I suppose thej were her husbands gloTW : 1 
up to see if she had gloves. 

Where did yen think you were to get them ? I asked them from aiy wilia. 
first, and she said she had no such gloves. 

Did you suppose she had a pair of worsted gloves lying ready in die tmMi^, 
of July ? I did not know, but I asked her if she had any. 

Then you went to your mother.in.law*s ? Yes. 

You thought she might have a pair of her deceased husband's lying by her ? 
Yes. 

Where did you give them to M*Lean ? At the back door ; I called him out» 
and gave them to him. 

Had you any reason for asking him to come out to the back door, to giVe 
him the gloves? I was going to give him them in the room, but he pushed bbc 
backwards, and I went to the back-door. 

You had no idea what was to be done with them ? No : I suspected something, 
but I could not understand what he was to do with the gloves : I suspected some- 
thing after he had got them : I spoke to my wife and told her I had got a pair, 
and she said I wish there may not be some evil done to-night 

She suspected more than you ? Yes, I was a little suspicious too. 

Although you suspected something, you did not know what was to be done 
with them? No. 

Was there much drank that night ? Yes ; some eight or nine gills among the 
five. 

Did they appear to have been drinking before they came to your house ? No, 
they appeared to be very sober — steady enough when I came in. 

Was M'Lean asleep that Sunday night? Yes, he was leaning his head on 
the table, apparently asleep. 

Was that before or after he had got the gloves? After. 

On what night did he come back with the gloves? I forget: I think it 
was the Tuesday after he had got them. 

Where was it that he gave them back to you? In the Gallowgate shop. 

Who was present when he gave them back to you? Daniel Montgomery. 

Any more? No. 

Was it upon this occasion when he broke into the house of the woman 
who was on her knees? Yes. 

Where did the conversation take place about the woman being down on her 
knees when attacked by the three ruffian-looking fellows ? In the shop. 

Where was M*Lean standing ? Montgomery was at the door of the shop go- 
ing out, and M*Lean was behind, and told me about it. 

He told you part of it in the room, and part of it in the shop ? Yes. 

Did Montgomery and ho come into the shop together ? Yes. 

Did he give you the gloves on coming into the shop? After he sat down 
in the room, across the table. 

Did they go first into the room ? Yes. 

There was no conversation till they went into the room ? No. 

How long were they on this occasion in the shop and room, before they 
left it ? I could not exactly say, I had not a watch. 

Was it half-an-hour ? I do not know. 

Was it five minutes ? It was more. 

Was it twenty minutes ? Yes, or about twenfy-five minutes. 

When they came in they went into the room ? Yes, and I went in after them. 

Was any body in the shop taking charge of it but yourself? Not that I re- 
member. 

Then when you went into the room did you shut the door? I do not remember. 

Was the room door shut at all ? I cannot say. 

Were the gloves given back in presence of Montgomery ? Yes. 
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What did McLean My when he gave them back ? He said he waa at a certain 
houae, and thought he was directed to the wrong door. . 
Jjlpv^n^rj^ A^V present all this time? If 1 remember rightly he was at the 
afiop door. 

rAt ^^ time. M.'liean gave you the gloves in the presence of ^lontgomery, what 
dii ne say ? He told me he was at a certain house, and that they had been directed 
i^jDj^ — tba^ they rapped, and the mistress would not let them in : 1 believe there 
was' some of it told in the shop when going ouL 

Did they come out of the room together into the shop ? Fes, but the one was 
rather before the other. 

How far did M'Lean get on with the story about the woman before they left 
the room ? I could not say, — he told me part of it there, and part of it in the 
flihop. 

Had he told you about the three ruffians before he came into the shop ? I could 
not M how far he had got on. 

Did Montgomery make any remark at all ? No. 

Who did you understand the ruffians to be ? Themselves. 

Who was the other ? I do not remember whether he told me, but I thought 
Campbell was the other. 

And M*Lean and Montgomery were the other two ? Yes. 

How far was Montgomery before him ? About two or three yards. 

Is Montgomery deaf? No, I could not say he is deaf. 

Had you any doubt whether Montgomery heard at all ? I could not say— he 
did not speak to me. 

What is the size of the room ? T could not say — I never measured. 

Qid McLean speak low ? Yes, he spoke low. 

Did he swear low ? Yes, he was speaking low. 

Where was he sitting ? In the room, near the window. 

They were sitting near one another ? Yes. 

Were they close to one another ? Pretty close. 

Have you any doubt now that Montgomery heard all that McLean said to you 
about the ruffians and the rest of the story ? I cannot say that he heard it all — 
Montgomery never spoke at all. 

Did he speak to M'Lean? I do not remember if he spoke to him at the 
time I was speaking to him. 

How long might they be in the room altogether ? I could not say. 

Were they ten minutes in the room ? More. 

Were they a quarter of an hour ? Rather better than that. 

Twenty minutes perhaps ? Yes. 

Who was taking care of the shop when you was in the room ? I was sitting on 
the opposite side, so that I could see into the shop : the door was not shut al- 
together : I was rising sometimes and looking out. 

Were you sitting near to the door ? Yes. 

Was your back or face to the door ? My face. 

And your back to M*Lean and Montgomery ? No ; they were sitting at the 
side the door was on : I was sitting on the opposite side of the table from that. 

Which was nearest the door ? McLean. 

You do not know whether the door was shut or not ? I remember now it was 
a little open. 

How many rooms are there in the house ? Two besides the shop. 

Which of the two were you in ? In the room to the left. 

Does the other room go off from the right ? Yes. 

Where does the window look into ? Into the Gallowgate. 

And the shop door opens into the Gallowgate ? Yes. 

Was M*Lean quite sober when he told you all this story ? You would know 
that he had got something. 

They got some whisky in the room ? Yes, 

Did you partake of it ? To the best of my knowledge, I did take some of it. 

No. 9. I 
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You told U8 about M'Quire coming into your shop on the Tuesday mortdiig ? 
Yes. 

What you told McLean of the conversation between you and M*Gmre was true ? 
Yes. 

Was any body with him when he told this story first about the shooting ? No 
person. 

Where was it he told you ? In the shop. 

That was in the morning ? He did not tell me in the morning about the 
shooting. 

When was it ? About 1 1 o'clock. 

Was he sober ? You would know he had got some liquor. 

Nobody heard any part of that conversation ? No. 

It was all in the shop ? Yes. 

Was nobody coming about the shop ? I could not say. 

Was the shop open ? Yes ; it was broad day-light. 

Was any body present when he told you any thing more s^ut Smith ? ifo ; 
he never told me any thing foment any body. 

You say he said a number of foolish things — what foolish things ? I cannot 
say at the present time : one of the things he said was wishing for three days of 
darkness. 

You thought that was nonsense ? It was very nonsensical. 

Any other thing ? Yes, he said he had done for one b r, and he would do 

for some more of them. 

But, besides all these, you told us that he said a number of foolish things ? I did 
not attend to them : I do not remember the words he made use of. 

You told us a story about doing for a b r, and about the three days of 

darkness, that he may do for them all, and then you swear that he said a number 
of foolish things : I ask the rest ? He said he had done Millar of Lancefield,'^-4hat 
no man in the trade would undertake it but himself; after this, he s^d half words 
backwards and forwards, and I did not pay attention to them. 

Were there foolish things or not said ? I cannot state them ; they at){>eared to 
me to be foolish, he was speaking in such language. 

Such a language as what ? The foolish words that he spoke : I do not know 
what they were : I cannot tell you them. 

Do you remember any thing that was not foolish except what you hsv6 told 
us ? I disremember them. 

( By the Court) — Do you remember any particular expression ? Yes, he isaid, 
* there is the wee paw that did the trick •/ that was one of the things that was not 
foolish. 

Do you remember any foolish expressions that you have not told U6 of yet ? I 
do not recollect. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — What was it that led to all this that he was saying? It 
was concerning the crime he had been committing. v 

Pray, Mr. Christie, did you overhear that there was a reward offered to tbe per- 
son who would give information that would lead to the conviction of Smith ? 
Yes, I heard of the reward. 

When did you hear of it ? That day (Tuesday) he came into the 8hop,«^he 
let me see it himself. 

You saw the placard posted up on the wall opposite your window ? Yes. 

^500? Yes. 

You read it ? Yes, after he told me about it 

Were there two placards or two rewards ? I do not remember : I only saw one, 
to the best of my knowledge. 

Did you ever hear of another ? Yes, but not till I came back from London. 

Where did you hear of it first ? I do not remember at present, — I think I taw 
it on some of the walls. 

How long were you away ? I think about ten days. 

Seeing your friends and relations ? Yes. 
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..Wben did you first giv« information about all this ? After I was imprisoned. 
Did you consider yourself in any danger when in London ? Not the least. 
Did you believe that M'Lean was the murderer of Smith ? Did I believe I It 
is very likely that a person would believe it when M'Lean told it himself. 

Believing it, and being in safety in London, why did you not give information 
to the authorities ? I cannot give an explicit answer to that : there is one thing 
evident, it would have been a bad job for me if I had gone forward and given 
information, because being a member of that body, it might do me evil again. 
Although you were in safety in London ? Yes. 

(Re-examined by the Solicitor-General) — When you were taken before 
the sherifT you were not willing to speak out at first ? No. 

It was not till you had been examined before the sheriff more than once, that 
you told what you have told us this day, upon your oath ? I suspect I had been 
examined six or seven times before I told it. 

What made you reluctant to speak out when brought first before the sheriff? 
Knowing that I was under an oath not to reveal. 

That was the oath you had taken some nine years ago ? Yes. 

Had you any other reason for being unwilling to speak out ? Yes : knowing 
there had been so many individuals shot at, and burned with vitriol. 

By the Cotton- Spinning Association ? Yes. 

Then it was a scruple about the illegal oath, and the dread of vengeance from 
the Association that prevented you from speaking out at first ? Yes, 1 told the 
sheriff that 

And you did not speak out till the sheriff told you that you would have the full 
protection of the law ? No. 

You did not then refuse to speak, because you thought it a right tiling in itself 
to reveal murder when you suspected you knew it ? Yes. 

Wheo you saw you were safe you spoke out ? No : it was the fear of the oath 
that made me not speak out. 

What was M'Lean*s dress on the day of the murder ? A long green coat with 
fXMcketB on the outside, and moleskin or fustian trousers. 

What had he on his head ? A round black hat 

(By the Court) — When you were in London, were your wife and children left 
in Glasgow? Yes. 

Before you go I put this question, and remember you are on your great oath, 
1 ask you to state, in the face of the Jury, whether or not the statements that you 
have made, are the truth and nothing but the truth ? Nothing but the truth. 

JAMES HAMILTON — (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are a partner 
of the shipping company of Hamilton and Brothers, in Glasgow ? Yes. 

Look at this letter, dated Liverpool ? (No. 26 of inventory). It is regarding 
the sailing of a vessel to America. 

What is the date of that letter ? 1 7th July. 

Did you advertise the sailing of the vessel about that time ? Yes, this identical 
vewel, Henry IV. 

What was the day fixed on for its sailing ? 24th July, from Liverpool for New 
York. 

Do you remember after the receipt of that letter, being waited on by some per- 
sons to take a passage for a spinner ? Yes. 

Did you remember the date of that conversation ? This letter would be receiv- 
ed on the 18th : I think the 17th was on a Monday, but it was not the same day 
the letter was received that they called — it was either Wednesday, Thursday, or 
Fndty they called. 

Did you read the letter to these persons ? Yes. 

Could you recognise any of the persons who called ? Yes. 

Is the prisoner M'Neil one of them ? No. 

Is McLean one? Yes. 

They made inquiry about a steerage passage ? Yes. 

Look at these five persons, did any other of them call that you recollect ? No : 

I 2 
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there was another mau with hiin, but not at all like any of these men-— a very 
short man. .;!-•' 

You gave them the particulars of the charges ? Yes. ..*».•.•' ^z 

And you did not see them again ? No. 

They did not take the passage ? No : M'Lean said he would call back, bUt did 
not 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson) — You have never seen M'Lean before, 
except in Bridewell ? No. 

Did you identify him in Bridewell ? I identiGed a man, but I did not know 
his name then. 

Was Mr. Nish, the oflScer, present ? Yes. 

Do you remember M' Lean's dress? I do not ; but it occurs to me that be had 
a velveteen coat on : but I am perfectly certain that this is the man. 

Did he say anything about the passage money ? Yes : M*Lean said he wanted 
to know the rates — I told him : he said, being a poor spinner, he hoped I would 
take less, and I agreed to do so. 

Was there a number of spinners emigrating about that' time ? Not at that time. 

Before that time ? Yes : we had had a great number some months before that. 

From the society ? Principally^! believe the society was paying the money on 
almost every occasion. 

The Association frequently paid it? Yes. 

Perhaps they paid considerable sums? Yes. 

For spinners, distinctly, fairly, and openly, with their families ? Fairly and open- 
ly : with some few exceptions they took different names, not to let it be known 
that they were leaving the place when they were in debt. 

(Re-examined by the Lord Advocate)— Did McLean give any name at the 
time? No. 

Do you remember his dress at that time? It occurs to me that it was 
something of the same kind: but so many people were coming and going 
that I cannot speak to it distinctly. 

WILLIAM ARMSTRONG— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are 
clerk with Hamilton & Brothers, shipping company? Yes. 

Look at that letter — ^you have seen it before? Yes. 

It mentions a vessel that is to sail on the 24th July from Liverpool ? Yes. 

It was advertised by Hamilton & Company? Yes. 

Do you remember on the same week of Smith's murder, any person com- 
ing to inquire about a passage to America? Yes. 

By whom was the inquiry made? By five men. 

On what day? On the Monday or Tuesday. 

Was Mr. Hamilton in Glasgow? Yes, but he was not in the counting 
room. 

(By the Court) — Was it after the letter was received the inquiry had been 
made about the passage? I do not remember. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — What did they ask? The rates of passage by our 
vessels to New York. 

Did you tell them ? Yes. 

Look at the prisoners— were any of these of the party that called? — (Wit- 
ness here identified the prisoner Gibb). 

Were the persons who called dressed as these prisoners are now ? No. 

Were there any of the other three there ? No. 

Did they agree about the passage ? No. 

Did they speak about coming back ? They did : they said they would call and 
see Mr. Hamilton, but they mentioned no particular time. 

Did you see them call back ? No. 

Did they ask for one passage or more ? They spoke generally. 

Did they say what sort of passage it was ? A steerage passage. 

ADAM DICKSON— (Examined by Mr. Stewart) — How long hare you 
been a cotton-spinner ? About 13 years. 
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"^Wnat mill did you work in previous to the late strike? Oswalds & Co. 

Are you a member of the Association ? Yes. 

How long ? Thirteen years. 
;.,.. Where were you admitted as a member? In Smith's, the Black Boy Tavern, 
Gallowgate. 
.. , Were you sworn when admitted ? No. 

Was any ceremony gone through when you were admitted ? No. 
^ Was any oath administered to you afterwards ? None : the articles of the 
society were read. 

You know there was a strike among the operative spinners last April ? Yes. 
.. Did you attend any meetings of the Association or committee afterwards ? Yes. 

What kind of meetings ? General meetings of the society. 

Did you attend any meetings when a committee was appointed ? Yes. 

What committee was it ? Twelve individuals were appointed. 

What was the name ? The finance committee. 

When was this? I could not state the date exactly, — two or three days after the 
strike commenced. 

Was that the finance or the supply committee ? Some call it the finance and 
some the supply committee. 

Were you a member of that committee ? No. 

Did you ever hear of another committee called the select secret committee ? 
No. 

Is your name Adam Dickson ? Yes. 

And you never heard of such a committee ? No. 

Did you ever hear it spoken of amongst the trade ? No ; I have heard of 
select meetings being called, which consisted of the most wise and judicious men 
from each shop : this meeting would be appointed when any question of impor- 
tance was to be discussed. 

Do you know if such a meeting took place since the last strike ? Yes. 

How was it appointed ? Each shop appointed its own man. 

What is it called ? A delegate meeting. 

When was this committee appointed ? I could not exactly give the date, but 
some time after the strike commenced : it was more in consequence of the place 
not being large enough for the whole body. 

But how long after the strike ? I think about four weeks after. 

Did your shop appoint a delegate ? Yes, Archibald M'Kay, 

What led to the appointment ? We got instructions that they wished the meet- 
ing of a man from each shop. 

What do you mean by theyf The committee. 

Who brought these instructions to the shop ? It was stated at a general meeting 
of the Association. 

Where was that meeting ? In the Universalists' chapel. 

How long did M*Kay continue to go to the meeting ? The general time is two 
months: it is customary at all times to hold a delegate meeting once in the 
week. 

At all tiroes there is a delegate appointed and in office from the shop ? Yes, 

Both before and after a strike ? Yes. 

(By the Court) Do you call the delegates the wise and judicious men ? Yes : 

when any question of importance is to be discussed, a wise and judicious man 
on whom we can depend is appointed : this is an order that is issued at times, 
even beyond the delegates that are in constantly. 

(By Mr. Stewart) — And such an order was issued since the late strike beyond 
the ordinary delegates ? Yes. 

Was the order at the general meeting for a wise and judicious man, even be- 
yond the delegates ? I do not recollect. 

Did you get any ofler of an engagement to work during the strike ? A proposi- 
tion was made by our employers to us. 

To come to work ? Yes : this was at the time of the first proposed reduction : 
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we went — the whole societj — and offered our terrices at th« first, and then tb'to 
was a second and greater reduction. 

Do you remember hearing of Smith's murder ? Yes. 

Had you occasion to be in the Black Boy Tavern soon after that? On f^e 
Monday following*. 

Do you know the prisoner M'Lean ? I know him to see him. 
Is that M*Lean ? Yes. 

Did you see him that day in the Black Boy Tavern ? Yes. 
Where was he standing ? In the passage that leads to the room. 
Did you speak to him, or he to you ? He spoke to me. 

What did he say ? He was much the worse of liquor at the time : he caught 
me by the collar just as I was passing ; says he, ' I believe there is one b r 
asleep.* 

Did any thing pass ? I asked him what he me^nt, and he asked me if I beard 
of the man being shot in Andcrston : I told him I had, and that it was a pity. 
What did he then say ? He seemed to laugh at me, and said some jesting word. 
What was it ? I could not be positive about it : he then asked me if the com- 
mittee was in ; I said I did not know. 

Did he say any more ? He said he wished to see if he could get 58., lOs., or 
158. : he mentioned but two sums ; but whether 5?. or lOs., or 10s. or 158., I 
do not recollect 

Did he add any thing more ? I do not remember. 

Try to remember ? He turned about his head and said, ' I believe there is no 
doum,' 

What is that ? A common term used by young and old in Glasgow, meaning 
that if any thing has been done, the person who did it has not been discovered. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — You said you could not be sure what jesting word 
he said ? No. 

Did he use jesting words ? Yes, something with a sarcastic smile : it occurs to 
me it was something, about my being methody-faced. 

I think you said there were different reductions at the time of the strike— bow 
much might such a workman as you cam in the week ? I can earn at present 
from 30s. to 358. after paying the piecers. 

How much do you pay the piecers? ^1 : 12: 6 a- fortnight. 
And after paying that, you earned from 30s. to 35s. ? Yes, my wheels are 
about double the size of some wheels. 

How much could you earn if the prices had not been reduced? Nearly 
£2 2s. : the reduction of the wages from what I had is 23 per cent. 

You say you earn more than 'other men ? Yes ; some men earn no more than 
from 1 5s. a week to ^1. 

What is the most that some make ? I consider that I am near about the bighest 
I do not know any men gaining above our shop : our wheels are about the 
largest in town. 

Do all the men in your factory earn as much as from 30s. to 356. a week ? 
Yes. 
(Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson) — You took no oath? No. 
Did you come under any obligation to do acts of violence, or anything unlaw- 
ful? Never. 

Are you aware of any such obligation or oath being taken ? I am not aware 
of it. 

How long have you been a member of the Association? 13 years. 
Are you speaking truly and without any fear of consequences at this moment ? 
Quite so. 

And without any secret obligation, or mental reservation ? Quite so. 
Do you remember a meeting in the Green of Glasgow ? There was a general 
meeting of the trades. 

With a view of entering into measures for permanent relief, at which Dr. 
Taylor made a speech ? I remember the time, but I did not attend the meeting. 
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Was there a meetin|[ that night in the Black Boy Tavern ? Yet. 

What was it a meeting of? Of delegates. 

Were you there ? Yes. 

How many might be there ? Between 30 and 40, I think. 

Were the members of the committee of supply or finance there ? I do not 
remember seeing any of them there. 

How long were you at that meeting ? Nearly two hours. 

About what time did you go up ? Sometime before 10 o'clock. 

What was the subject of discussion generally that evening ? It was to endea- 
"^'our to adopt measures to assist the finance committee. 

Do you happen to recollect who was in the chair ? Myself. 

Were you in the chair at the time you were there ? Yes. 

Was the prisoner Gibb there ? I do not remember of seeing him. 

Do you remember of any of the prisoners being there ? I do not remember of 
«ny one of them being there. 

Do you know a man of the name of Moat ? Yes. 

What is his first name ? James, I think. 

Is he a cotton-spinner, or do you know if he has any other occupation ? I am 
not aware that he has any other occupation than that of a cotton-spinner. 

Do you know one William. M' Go wan? Yes. 

Do you know a man of the name of John Davis ? Yes. 

Did you hear Moat speak there that night ? No. 

Do you remember seeing him there ? I do not remember seeing him there. 

Are you sure he made no speech ? I am sure of that. 

Did Davis make a speech there that night ? I do not remember him making a 
speech there. 

Was he there ? I am not sure if he was there. 

Upon your solemn oath, was there at that meeting any proposal made for the 
appointment of a select or secret select committee ? I heard none. 

Nothing of the kind was addressed to you as chairman ? Nothing of the kind. 

And you are certain Gibb was not in the chair ? I am quite certain of that 

You never heard of a secret select committee in your life ? I never heard of it. 

Or of any committee under such or a similar name, the purpose of which was 
to superintend, dictate, or control violence to life and property ? I never heard 
of it 

What are the purposes of the Association ? To endeavour to keep up the rate 
of wagei. 

By legal means ? Yes. 

Was aliment given during strikes to persons out of employment ? Yes. 

Was money occasionally offered to persons emigrating from the country ? Yes, 

Aliment was occasionally given to the wives and families of poor operatives ? Yes, 

Did you ever know or hear of any money given as an instigation to, or a reward 
for acts of violence ? None. 

Fou are still a member of the Association ? I'es. 

Was you a delegate at that meeting in the Black Boy Close ? No ; Archibald 
M'Kay was our delegate. 

How did you come to be there ? I met with our man promiscuously, and he 
told me where he was going, and I went along with him, and I was unex- 
pectedly appointed chairman sifter I was there. 

Who proposed you for the chair ? I could not positively say : I went with 
M<Kay. 

How long have you known Hunter ? Since ever I became an operative cotton- 
spinner, or nearly. 

How long have you known Hacket ? About four or five years. 

How long have you known M'Neil ? About the same length of time. 

How long have you known Gibb ? Ten or twelve years. 

They are all married men, and have families ? They are all married, but I am 
not amare that M'Neil has a family. 
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So far at you have known them, have they been iteady weU-beti»?ed men ? 
Yes. 

You have seen them occasionally at the meetlogs of the Association ? Fie- 
qnently. 

Did you ever hear them urge or propose any measures of violence ? No. 
You have not been so long acquainted with M'Lean? I have known him to 
see him since I was a boy, but I never was acquainted with him. 
Are you an elder in Mr. Harvey's Relief church ? Yes. 
How long have you been so ? About* three years. 
You kept a Sunday school at one time ? Yes. 

M*Lean told you about the man that was asleep in Anderston, — did he appear 
to have been drinking ? Yes, and very much the worse of liquor. 
Where was this conversation ? At William Smith's. 
In the passage ? Yes. 

From what he said, did he lead you to believe that he had any concern in that 
murder ? He never said so. 

Did he lead you to believe so ? No, when he did not say that he had. 
(By the Court)— You concluded that he had no concern in it? I never formed 
any opinion in that respect. 

(By Mr. Robertson.) — Did you look on this as a-drunken ebulition, and a very 
improper statement ? I looked on the vulgarity of the language used. 

You did not look upon it as the confession of a murderer ? No, I did not. 
( Re-examined by Mr. Stewart)— The affairs of the Association are managed 
by the finance committee ? Yes. 

Is there any way by which the money affairs are made known generally ? -Yes, 
schedules are sent frequently to all the different works. 
Do all the hands see these schedules ? Yes. 
You have seen them frequently ? I have. 

Do you know of such a committee as the guard committee ? 1 do. 
Was there a guard committee appointed during the last strike? Yes. 
What was the purpose of that committee ? Each man of the guard com- 
mittee had a certain number of men under him. 

What were they to do with these men ? They went to the various places 
that were taking on new hands. 

Was this to guard or watch these works? To see what new hands were 
going in and out. 

Can you tell me the names of the guard committee appointed? I cannot 
say,' for new ones were coming in. 

How many did the guard committee consist of? From six to eight, or 
ten ; but I never made it a point to ascertain : it varied in numbers. 

Tell us the names of some of them ? Walter Morrison, John Trotter, 
Mathew Park, I think. 

Was there a John Parker in it? Yes. 
Did you ever hold office in the Association ? Yes. 
When ? About a twelvemonth ago, or better ; perhaps 14 months ago. 
What office was it ? A member of the finance committee. 
In the schedules did you ever see an entry with the word Collieries ? I never 
remember seeing it but once. 

With a sum of money attached to it ? Fes. 

What did you understand by that ? I could not say ; it was in Mr. Salmond*8 
(the fiscaVs) office that I saw it. 

(By the Court) — Did you not understand Its meaning ? No. 
Was it during the investigation of this case ? Fes, the present case. 
And you did not know what that word meant ? No ; there were two words 
mentioned to me. 

Did you see both words or not ? I do not remember. 

(By Mr. Stewart) — Did you ever see in a schedule the word fu^Uives, with 
a sum of money atached to it ? No. 
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the word Collieries. 

(By Mr. E^TEWABt) — you never saw the word fugitives in the schedules, and a 
sum of money attached to it ? I do not remember at present of seeing it. 
(By the Court) — Did you ever see an oath administered to any body ? No. 
.Did you ever hear of an oath being administered ? No. 
(By Mr. Stewart) -> Did you see an entry of guards and expenses in any of 
the schedules ? Yes. 

AVhen you see one with such an entry as .£24, how do you explain it ? I could 
not give an explanation of it, except it might be by giving two or three shillings 
to eacb man for refreshments : I know that the committee were in the habit of 
treating the new hands and their friends, to advise them to leave off working. 

And you think that is put down guards and expenses ? Fes ; I do not know of 
any other things. 

What do you understand by expenses with nobs ? I do not know if it be not 
the same that I have mentioned. 

If the expenses with nobs be stated separately, how do you explain expenses 
with guards ? I cannot give any explanation : I know of no reason for money 
being expended on the guards, but by treating the new hands and their friends. 

These schedules are given out once a-fortnight ? Fes. 

Do you know a Patrick M'Gowan in the Association ? Fes ; he was a member : 
some years ago, I believe he embarked in some other business ; but I believe he 
is now spinning again with Mr. Bogle. 

(By the Court) — Where did you come from here ? From the witness* room. 

'Fou never was in prison ? No, I was not. 

What night was it when you were chairman of the meeting ? I could scarcely 
speak positively : I remember of the members of the meeting talking of what they 
had heard Dr. Taylor saying in the Green : I think it was about the I4th of June. 

Have you any other cause for knowing that it was the same night on which 
Dr. Taylor spoke on the Green, except that you heard them speaking of what 
they had heard that day ? No. 

Did every body come away when you left the meeting ? Fes, the meeting ap- 
peared to break up : I did not see whether any went back or whether every one 
came away ; but there were two or three came close along with me. 

Who were the persons that came out with you ? Archibald M*Kay and James 
M'Nish were two of them. 

Any more ? None that I can name at present. 

Fou say that this was before 10 o'clock ? Fes. 

What time had you met ? About 8 o'clock. 

Was there any number there before you went in ? Fes. 

What were they doing ? They were all sitting on the forms and chatting to 
each other. 

They immediately proposed that you should take the chair ? Fes. 

Though not a delegate ? Fes. 

How do you explain that ? It is customary in all the meetings of the dele- 
gates for a great number to be there who are not delegates : I never saw any 
put out except the room, being too small, became too warm. 

Can you mention any other meeting when a person, not a delegate, was 
made chairman ? No, I could not remember of any at present. 

Fou have said that when these schedules were sent round, you were in the 
custom of seeing them ? Ft^s. 

Did you never see one with the word Colliery in it ? Not that I recollect of : 
I did not see any of the schedules after the strike. 

Were they not of the most importance after the strike ? It is a great expense 
the printing of them, and the committee read the schedules at the delegates* 
meeting. 

Do you mean that at the strike, the schedules were not regularly sent to 
the works? Fes. 
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And the ichedules were tent to the ihop of the men that had struck and be- 
longed to that work ? No, I do not remember of seeing any. 

(By the Court) — The Association did not attempt any violence, that you know 
of? No. 

What were the guards to do? To see if anv of the hands that were on 
aliment were working, that they might be stnicK off. 

Did you ever hear of the nobs being molested ? I have heard of it 

Do you believe it T I have reason to believe that there were soiM diltiirb- 
ances ; but 1 never saw them using violence. 

Do you believe that the Association systematically tried to obstruct the aobs t 
I could not say. 

I ask you if you believe this f Fes, I have every reason to believe there 
was some disturbance. 

But answer this question — do you believe that they systematically tried to 
obstruct the nobs T No. 

Do you believe that during the strike a nob was in perfect safety to walk 
about on his ordinary business through the streets of Glasgow by di^^ and by 
night? I would not have liked to try it myself. 

Do you know a man of the name of Keddie ? I do, there are two brothers 
of them. 

Members of the Association ? Fes. 

Do you know that one of them was tried and found guilty of such violoAce 
to the new hands "^ I heard of it. 

Do you know of any communication of that conviction to the Association ? I 
heard it stated at a meeting of the Association. 

What was it that you heard stated at that meeting ? That he had been taken up 
for molesting some new hands. 

Did you hear of any proposal to delay his sentence, and that there would be no 
more molestation? Fes. 

Did you understand, from what passed at that meeting, that that was under- 
stood by the Association ? Fes. 

Were you informed also that the guards were to be withdrawn from th« works 
after that ? Fes, from the whole works. 

Fou heard these schedules read during the strike f Fes. 

Do you mean to say that you do not know the meaning of money spent on 
nobs ? I cannot say : I know the meaning of nobs. 

(By a Juryman) — W hat is the meaning of select delegates t It is a customary 
thing in all cotton spinning factories for the delegates to go out by rotation ; 
and if any question of importance is to be discussed, an order comes to each 
shop with the officer, to send in a wise and judicious man beyond the ordinary 
delegates — that is the meaning of select delegates : they do not go generally on 
the same night 

(By the Court) — Do you still adhere to your statement that you never heard 
of a secret or select committee ? Never. 

Did you never hear it spoken of in the trade at all ^ I never heard it spoken of. 

At any meeting when members were proposed, were any words from Scripture 
shewn to any of them / Never. 

Or a Bible produced / No. 

Did you ever see that Bible f — (shewn Bible, No. 7 of inventory ).«.«.I think I 
saw it in Mr. Salmond*s office. 

Did you never see it in the committee room f Not 

The Court adjourned about eleven o'clock, till to-morrow (Saturday) at ten 
o*clock. 
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FOURTH DAY.— 6th Jan. 1838, 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL— (Examined by Mr. Handtsidk)— You 
Eft.Te a cabinet maker ? Yes. 

Yea IWe in Kirkintilloch ? 1 did. 
Did you do so in July last ? Yes. 
Where do you live now ? In the Calton of Glasgow. 

Do you remember on a Saturday in July last, coming Into Glasgow from 
:Kirkintilloeh ? Yes. 

How did you travel ? By the track boat 

What time did you arrive in Glasgow? Between eight and nine o'clock. 
Did you walk from the track boat with any one ? Yes. 
Who was it you walked with? A man who had been in the boat with 
«iie — I did not know who he was. 

Where did you walk to ? We walked from Port-Dundas down the High- 
street on to the Calton. 

Was there a proposal to get some drink together ? Yes : we went into King's 
jpublic house, Stevenson-street, Calton. 
You went into a room ? Yes. 
And got some whisky? Yes. 

Ware there any other persons in the room ? Yes, about seven or eight. 
Was it a tap room ? No. 

What sort of persons were they that were in the room ? They appeared 
to be oottoD-spinners from their dress ; but I do not know otherwise. 

Was there any conversation amongst these persons which you overheard? 
Yes. 

Tell OB what the conversation was? It was not said all at once, but at 
times : they were sitting drinking altogether, and the first words I heard 
were, ** Smith will be shot to-night." 

Aboat what o*clock was this? About 10 o'clock. 
On liearing this did you say anything? No. 

Did you look round ? I just looked at them, that was all : I did not 
know who said it. 

Did anything more happen ? A littiu after that some one said it was a 
|rfty of Callagan in Gallowgin— he is in Glasgow, and will be, or is well 
hidden. 

Did you hear anything more ? I turned round and said, ** he'll be gae 
weel hidden if he's no gotten." 

Did anything more pas«? They looked at me as if they were angry. 
At what? At my speaking to them, or interfering with their company. 
Yea reoMiined sometime there with this man ? Yes. 
Was he an old or a young man, the person who was with you? A man 
about 30. 

Yea do not know who he was ? No : I have not seen him since. 
This was on Saturday evening? Yes. 

Did you hear anything extraordinary next day ? Yes : next morning I 
heard that a man bad been shot down by the Broomielaw. 

What time did you hear he had been shot? On Saturday night. 
(By the Court) — You thought from their dress they were cotton-spinners ? 
Yea. 
Had you ever seen to your knowledge any of these men before? No. 
Did they all appear to be in one company? Yes. 
Do you mean to say that the expressions as to Smith and Callagan were 
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...;..■ •■ > 
by ooe and the tame man ? I oannot taj, but they were said ia the- d6ai- 
pany. -/ 

Hare yoa ever eeen any of theee seren or eight persona eiooe? N*!' to 
my knowledge. r^'i 

Did you hear the name of the man that had been shot? On tho Mbn- 
day or Tuesday aAer, I heard that it was Smith. 

Do you recollect any other thing said by these seren or eight meo OQ'any 
subject? Some one mentioned about a canister, and said, "it wm veil* 
packed, but badly thrown.*' 

Anything more ? Not that I recollect. 

Did they speak anything about their trade? Not that I reoolleet of*^I 
paid very little attention to them. 

How far might you be sitting from them ? About 6 feet. 

Did they speak in a loud or in a low tone? They were talking vtrj 
quietly, and then they spoke out all on a sudden. 

What do you mean by these words ? They were talking at first low ; 
and then the expressions came out louder. 

What aged men might they be? Men of diffiBrent ages— I could not ex- 
actly tell. 

Did they appear to be all sober ? No : they were very drunk. 

Had they drink before then ? Yes. 

Were you sober yourself? I oannot say I was the worse of liquor. 

You have quite a correct recollection oi what passed? Yes. 

When you used the expressions in regard to Callagan about beingf urell 
hidden, did you know anything about that man ? No. 

JOHN SHERIFF— .(Examined by Mr. £hrswAaT)_Yott aro a fiahing- 
tackle maker, in the employment of Dougal in the Arcade ? Yes. 

Do you keep pistol and musket bullets for sale? Yes. 

Do you remember in July last some person coming to purchase balia Arom 
you? Yes. 

Can you remember the precise date ? I really do not know the date. 

What time of the month was it? It would be the Tuesday or the Wednaaday 
before the cotton-spinner was shot. 

How many persons were there ? Three persona came to the shop. 

From their appearance and dress, did you form any opinion as to what trade 
they belonged to ? I did not form any idea till after I heard of the deed beings 
done ; and I then formed the idea that the men that came to the shop wore 
cotton-spfnners. 

Do you remember their dress and appearance ? I had not my attention called 
to it so particularly, till I heard of the deed being done. 

What did these persons ask for ? Only one came into the shop, and naked for 
bullets for a pistol. 

Where were the others ? The other two were looking in at the window. . 

you said you had pistol bullets ? Fes : the person that came in had tw». pla- 
tols in his possession, and shewed me them to fit the bullets to die pistaU 

Of what description were these pistols ? One of them was very sviaUb an- 
common small, I very seldom see any so small, the other was a large holster piatol. 

Did your bullets fit these pistols ? Not exactly *• the nearer you can gat t||e 
bullets to fit the calibre of the pistol the better in practice ; but I had noae ^f 
the size to fit the small or the large. 

Did you say anything to this effect to the man ? Yes : the bullets I bad -were 
too large for the small pistol, and too small for the large one ; I told hint an; 
but he said he did not care^he was out of work, and was going to the counU^ 
to have a shot or two for pastime. 

What took place ? He made the purchase of half-a-dozen of the large lisv; 

Those that were two large for the small pistol ? Yes. 

The others did not come into the shop ? One of them came to the atep of liie 
door, but DO farther. 
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Of what Bort were the pistol bullets : I tbiDk the kind was No. 51. 
iuYdim: had •them raoMilniagf of the same kiod io the shop ? Yes. 

Were you waited on by Mr. Salmond, the fiscal ? Yes. 
it JM yoa give him two bails of the same kind you had sold to that person ? 
Yes. 
-i'.ILook at these baU8«-vrere those you sold of that description ? Yes. 

Do you think you could recognize any of these men ? No. 
V i^fBjr the Court) — Had you plenty of light ? Not a great deal of light— It is a 
dftrkpfane. 

What time of the day was it ? The fore part of the day— Arom 1 till 3 o*clock. 

The man that was in the shop was there for some time, just opposite to you 
la- the ooanter ? Yes : there were two or three persons in the shop at the same 
time : the shop was throng at the time. 

You told us you had such a recollection of their appearance and dress that 
made yoa eondade they were ootton-spinners ; but you do not recollect the 
features of any of the men ? No. 

Nor the height ? In regard to the height of the man who made the purchase, 
ho might be a man about 5 feet 6 inches, or thereabouts. 

And those without ? I did not pay attention to the size of those without. 

WILLIAM SMITH^ Examined by Mr. Handybidb) — You are a cotton- 
spinner? Yes. 

Where was you last employed ? With Mr. Houldsworth. 

What are you at present ? I am doing nothing at present. 

Do you remember the strike of the cotton spinners last April ? Yes. 

Was yoa in Mr. Hdulds worth's employment at that time ? No : it was after 
I went into Mr. Hooldsworth*s. 

You had been out of the spinning.trade ? Yes, some years out of it. 

About what time after the strike did you enter his employment ? I think 
about May. 

Had you been a member of the Association ? Yes. 

After you entered Mr. Houldsworth's employment in May, do you rememl>er, 
on one ooeaslon, aooompanying the late John Smith through different streets in 
Ohngow? Yes. 

When was that? It might be about the beginning of June. 

Did anything particular happen when you were along with him, to you or to 
him? Nothing. 

Do you remember going to the house of James Murdoch on another occasion ? 
Tee. 

Murdoch is a spinner ? Yes. 

What took place that night you called on Murdoch ? Smith wae shot that 
night. 

It was the 22d of July ? Yes. 

Where were you going after leaving Murdoch's? I called in at a house in 
Tradeetan, after that 

■ DM yon come over to the Broomielaw side ? Yes : I came over about 1 1 
o*dook at night. 

(By the Court)— Are you quite sure of the hour? Quite sure of the hour. 

(By Mr. Havdtsioi) — Where is your own house ? I took lodgings to be near 
' tbe work ; my own house is in Hutchesontown, but I went to my lodgings that 
•night 

Near to Mr. Houlsd worth's? Yes. 

In the course of that day, did anything oceur which alarmed you? Yes: 
aboat 4 o'clock, when the work stopped, I came down the street, and saw a 
freat crowd of men. 

(By the Court) — What street was it ? Cheapside-street. . 

The street that Mr. Houldsworth's mill is in ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Hanotsios)— What happened ? My wife met me at the foot of the 
'afreet She asked me what was ado the night — she had seemingly got alarmed 
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too : I returned the ansirer, '* God knoi^s ; I hav« heard of them ehootlni^ ia 
day-light." From that I raowd off ae quick as I ooald, aad she wae aloug irltik 
me. One of them, seemingly a spiaoer, a good looking man, foilowod ma. Ho 
had A strange eye upon me. The wrorks nrere si:aling then, and in the midst of 
the throng I lost sight of them. I urent into the house, and remained tasae 
time. 

You were what was called a nob at that time ? Yes. 

And had accepted of the reduced wages ? Yes . 

And were working against the rules of the Association ? Yes. 

Had you keen idle for some time before? yes : I was anxious togeftamploy. 
ment. 

What ceremony did yon go through when you entered upon the Aasooiatiea? 
I undertook an obligation to get a fair remuneration for my labour. 

Was there anything about abiding by the decision of the minority ? Yea, 
there was. 

Fou were told to keep this obligation secret ? Fes. 

Under any condition ? yes. 

What was it ? The time when I took this obligation there was a law fn «ju«. 
tence, called the Combination Law, and the obligation was to keep our busi- 
ness secret. 

And to keep the obligation you had undertaken secret? Yes. 

Was there a Bible used ? No : It is twenty years since I was admitted. 

( By the Court) — Had you to contribute anything of your wages ? No. 

(By Mr. Handtsidk) — Do you mean to say that you never contributed ? I 
contributed, but I did not pay any entry money. 

(By the Court)— Was you called on to contribute afterwards ? res. 

For what purpose? To support the men who were standing out agmiost 
the masters. 

(By Mr. Handysidb)— How often did you make these contributiooa ? 
Generally every fortnight. 

(By the Court) — To what extent ? There was no certain sum, souetiiDea 
more and sometimes less, as occasion required. 

Were you and every other person bound to pay contributions these nights ? 
Fes. 

What was the highest sum you have contributed ? I have paid to tlie cjcient 
of sixteen shillings a fortnight. 

Was there any word of the trade ? Fes ; but it is so long since I got it, 
that I actually forget it — I never used it. 

(By the Court) — Was it to let the members know one another? Fes. 

Do you know where the word was taken from ? The Bible. 

Would you recollect it if you heard it? Perhaps I would. 

(By Mr. HANDTsiDK)~Was it Ashdod? No. 

Was it Armageddon? That was it. 

This was l>efore the repeal of the combination laws ? Fea. 

Do yon remember when they were repealed ? I do not remember exactly. 

Had you been present at the admission of any members since that tine? 
No. 

Fou do not know bow they are admitted now ? I do not. 

In what way is the trade made aware of the way in which the contributions 
are applied ? They get notice from the men in office who conduct the busineaa : 
each mill gets notice from its delegate of what is doing. 

Fou have l>een a member of committee since you joined ? Fes, of the supply 
committee. 

Which has the ingathering and distribution of the funds ? Fes. 

When was you made a member ? About 9 years ago. 

Do the members of the supply committee see all the books kept by the Aisod- 
ation? Fes : it is dbout 9 years ago since I was a meml>er. 

Do you remember seeing in the society rooms, at that time, a Bible ? I Dever 
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wtm « IIIM«» nor saw iny man initiated : then migiit hare been a BiUe, bat I 
Mrer lavr it. 
- Have foa eben the aohedules sent to the trades ? Fes. 

Does one go to eauh shop ? They did, at that time, 9 years ago, vrheo I wM 
n Member «f the ooainiittee of supply. 

Was there a oomtuittee called the guard-oommittee of the Association ? There 
was not, at that time, that I am airars of. 

Was there any strilce when you was a member? No. 

But when a strike takes place, Is It the custom to appoint a gnard-oommittee ? 
I« waiB not the practfoe in my time, as fkr as I know. 

How long Is it since you ceased to be a member of the Association ? It is 9 
years sinoe I was connected with tt. 

Did you obsenre any persons surrounding Houldsworth's mill during the last 
•trike? Fee. 

What were those ? They call them guards. 

DM they attend at meaUhonrs ? Fes : partioalarly at the meal^faeure. 

Did you know any of these men ? Severals of them. 

Can yva telt the names of any of them ? Fes : Walter Morrison, John Col- 
qnhoun, John Stark, William Johnstone, Jamee Walker. 

Were these tnrn-ont spinners ? Fes. 

Members of the Association ? Fes, when I knew them. 

And they appeared to he acting as guards ? Fes. 

(By the Loan Advocate)— Fon worked at the rednoed prices? Fes. 

How much did you earn a- week, at these reduced prioes ? The highest I 
Bfmde was Sis. a- week. 

What did others make ? That was the general run, It was sometimes lower. 

(By the Court) — Are the wheels of that mill large? Fes: 80 or SO rails-. 
they are among the largest. 

i( Cross -enmined by Mr. Robsrtson)— Do you know a woman of the name 
of Mary Wilson, the wife of Alexander M* Donald ? Fes. 

Where did they live ? In Clyde-street, Anderston : she is dead, ehe died of a 
fever shortly after Smith was shot. 

Was she any relation of yours ? No —but a partieuhir acquaintauoe. 

Do yon remember having any conversatton with her about the shooting of 
Smith? Fes. 

What was it? I heard by a certain friend, that she bad seen the shooting, and 
Hhat led me to go to her. 

Tell us what passed ? I asked her if she had seen it : she told mo she dM. 
I then asked her what like the person was who had fired the shot, and ehe told 
me he was a little set man, with dark moleskin clothes on, and jacket and trou- 
sers of the same. I asked her where he had gone to, if she had eeen the direc- 
tion : she said she did, and followed him up a bit, that he went into the first 
through-going close. 

Did she say which close it was? What is called Crosses close, or the first dose 
on the west side ; it goes on to Piccadilly-street— It is next to the wood 
yard. 

Did she say he ran, or what ? No : she said he adjusted his hat on his head, 
and went off at a quick pace, and she followed him a bit. 

Did you speak to her more than once ? I spoke to her twice, and she repeated 
the same story both times. 

How soon after this did she die ? I oonld not exactly say ; hnt in a very short 
time after. 

Was she quite well at the time ? Quite well, when I last spoke to her. 

Was she an aged woman ^ No, a young woman. 

Was her husband then alive ? Fes, and Is yet, so far as I know. 

In your conversation did yon suggest to her the propriety of telling the au- 
thorities what she was acquainted with ? No : that was a neglect on my part— 
I know I should have done It. 
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Did the ezpreu any ditlndiaation to go to the authoritiei p She ratbtr diala* 
Glined to be brought Into troable about It 

Waa It typhus fever she died of <* I believe it was ; and when I heard abe vms 
seized with it, I did not go to see her again. 

(By the Court) — How soon after your last conversation, did she die? Aheat 
a fortnight. 

Who gave you the information that she was possessed of this knowledge ? 
Peter Ferguson. 

In he alive ? Fes, and is a witness in this case. 

Did she say that there was any body at all there, but that one man ? She saw 
none at the time till she went to the close, and saw a group of people there. 

She did not tell you that anybody was about him at the time he waa ahot ? 
No. 

Did she tell you there was anybody with Smith p yes : she mentioned hit 
wife. 

Did she describe to you how it was done ? She said he came behind Smith *o 
back and fired. 

Did she teli you where she was when she saw it ? She had, she said, been 
out with her husband, and on the very ground. 

Did she say her husband was with her? Fes ; he was with her, but he waa 
quite drunk. 

Did she say she was before Smith, or behind the man ? Behind. 

Did she tell you where the man that fired at Smith came from ? No. 

Did she describe to you whether it was light or dark <* Dark. 

Do you know whether there are many lamps at that place ? Very few lampa 
— there are very few houses there. 

Did she describe particularly where the thing took placed No. 

Did she tell you whether she herself had been drinking ? No. 

You were intimate with her, and you will know whether she was a sober 
woman, or given to drink ? A sober woman, so far as ever I knew. 

She said there was a group of people about the closes-did she give you any 
idea of what number might be there ? She did not tell me. 

Did she say she went into the close ? No. 

Did she tell you when the man went into the close the group went along 
with him ? No. 

Did she tell you what she herself and her husband did after this happened ? 
She said she had stopped out a while after, until she saw the ahot man taken 
up to the doctor's. 

Did she tell you what her husband did ? No. 

Did she tell you when she first spoke of it ? No. 

Or whether she had mentioned it at the time to anybody ? Nothing about that. 

Do you know how long it was after this, before she was known to be ill of a 
fever ? Perhaps eight days after the last interview. 

Did you ever speak of this to her husband ? I did. 

Was it in her presence <* Fes. 

Did she ever tell you how soon she had spoken of it to her husband ? No. 

When you spoke of it to her husband, did he appear to know of it before ? Fee. 

Did he say that he had seen anything ? He did. 

When you spoke to him about it in her presence, do you recollect of her mak- 
ing any observation to him ? No. 

Did she tell where she and her husband had been? She had just been oat«^ 
she did not tell me where they had been. 

Did she tell you whether she and her husband had been going up or coming 
down<* Going up the street— up Clyde-street, towards the north side of the 
street. 

She said she was behind both Smith and the short set man who had fired the 
pistol ^ Fes, she had been coming from the south end of the street, next the 
Clyde. 
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And tbftt sbe was bebind botb Sroitb and his wife, and the short set man who 
had fired ? Yes. 

' How soon after Smith had been shot had you the first conversation with 
Ler ? Early in the weeic after he had been shot. 

Are you quite sure it was within a few days after? Quite sure,— -it was 
within the week at any rate. 

Did she say that she knew the person who had been shot to be Smith ? No : 
•he only learned it was John Smith, and she did not know that the woman was 
bis wife at the time. 

Did she say she observed where Smith and his wife were going before the shot 
was fired ? They seemed to be crossing the street going towards home. 

JOHN M'MANUS — (Examined by Mr. Handyside) — You are a carding, 
master? Yes. 

Do you remember the last Glasgow fair in July ? Yes, 

Do you recollect John Smith calling for you in your own house on the Satur- 
day evening of the fair ? Yes. 

Where is your house ? In the High-street. 

Was any proposal made to go out together to the Green ? I proposed so. 

At what hour might this be ? Twelve o'clock, forenoon. 

On your making this proposal what did Smith say ? He declined going through 
the Green. 

What reason did he give ? None at that time : I insisted on his going through 
the Green. 

Did he go ? Yes. 

Had you any conversation in going to the Green ? After we went through, 
and bad some conversation, he proposed to go homo, and I went to convoy him. 
On coming to the front of the Jail, a man was selling hardware by auction : 
the article he was selling was a hair comb ; he proposed buying it, and did so. 
On the man handing it down to him, a man on the opposite side cried out» 
* don't give It to him — he is a nob ;* another beside that man, cried he was a 
black -neb. 

Is that expression, * black-neb,' used towards nobs? I cannotsay — they hissed 
him : 1 took Smith by the arm, and brought him back from the stand, wishing 
him to come away and go home. 

Was this from a fear of his safety ? Yes. 

Do you remember that night Smith expressing apprehensions of his safety ? 
He came away and told me that that was his reason for declining to go through 
the Green. 

What was his reason ? He said the spinners that had been in the work had 
promised to beat those who were in employment, if they could get them. 

When did you next see him ? On the evening of the 22d of July. 

Were you in his house that night ? Yes. 

At what hour? Between six and seven o*clock. 

Where was it? In Cheapside-street, Andcrston. 

Did he go out with you ? He convoyed me nearly home. 

Where did you part ? We proceeded to the entrance of Bridge -street, my 
Dearest road to go home, and he declined to go through that street. 

What reason did he give? He said a number of the spinners, not in employ.' 
ment, bad promised to beat those in employment if they could get them. 

Why in that particular street ? He assigned no reason: we then went up 
Stockwell-street, and I parted with him at the head of it. 

What o'clock was it? 25 minutes before 9 precisely, in the Tron church clock. 

Did you say anything to him ? I advised him to go straight home. 

Had you any reason for this ? No : I wished him to be home before it turned 
any later. 

( By the Court) — Was his wife along with you ? No. 

DAVID THORBURN— (Examined by Mr. Handtsidk)— Yon are a oot- 
ion-ipinner ? Yea* 

No. 10. K 
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Yoa knew (he Ule John Smith ? Ycf , 

Were you in the same mill with him ? Yet. 

And joa were u'orlciiig there during the strike? Yea. 

You remember the night of hit l>eing shot ? Yes. 

Had you seen him that evening? Yet. 

What time? Between 10 and 11 o'clock. ^ 

Did you meet him In the street? Yes : he was eoming home from G'-*-^^^** 
Where did you meet him ? On Anderston-walk. 
Which leads to Cheapside street ? Yes. 

Did he just speak to you and go onwards ? We were not above two hoar^ 
gether. 

Were yoa walking together, or in a house ? We were Iq b house ; other *^° 

men were along with me, and we had some liquor. 

How long did you remain ? We did not stop long there. 

Where did you go to ? Smith and I went towards Anderston. 

What took place there — did Smith go home? I parted with him at the 1B==>^ 
of Clyde-street. 

Did he express any wish to get home ? Yes : the man was afraid. 
Of what? Of being ill used on account of working in Houldswortb'a faet^^^^y* 
Did he say he had anything to do that night? Yes: that he bad his ma^^*^®' 
to make. 

What o'clock was it when yoa parted with him ? Between 10 and 11 o*clc==^' 
What place of the town was it that you met him in coming from Glasgo^^^*^ * 
On Anderston-walk. 

What time might this be ? It would l>e after 8 o'clock. 

You went to another public honse when you left him ? No : I went to *** 

my brother's wife. 

Where did your brother live? At the head of Clyde-street 

When you were at your brother's house, did you hear the report of Sie:==^'^'* 
being shot ? Yes : I heard it there first 
Was it that same night ? Yes. 

H< w long was it after you parted with Smith ? Better than half-an-houi^^^* 
There were guards posted on Houldsworth's mill during the strike ? Yes. . 

Uo you know any of the persons who acted as guards upon it ? 1 do — San^^^^" 
Hav. Robert Dick, John Parker — there were others, but 1 do not recollect th^^^""*' 
Was William iM'Lean there ? Yes. 

Was he one of the guards ? I do not know ; but I saw him pass the mill at ^ 

time the guards were on. - 

Did you see him pass the mill more than once ? I think I did, to the bes ^^^ 
my recollection. 

Did you sec him half-a-dozen of different days? No. 

(By the Court) — Do you mean to say that he was not doing what other i^^^^^^^ 
were doing, but doing as other guards ? He was walking like other guards, f — ^ 
wards and forwards. 

That is when the guards were on ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — The guards were taken off and diminished? Yes. 
Did you seo him after the guards were off? Yes, I saw him on the quay, -* — -— ^''^ 
at the sheds, after that 

Did you see him in front of the mill also ? Yes. 
What part of the quay ? Opposite to Clyde-street 
What time did you see him there ? The after part of the day. 
How long was this before Smith was killed ? 1 do not recollect 
Do you know these men at the bar ? Yes. 

Did you ever receive money from any of these prisoners? Yes, from Huote 
What was the occasion of your getting money from him ? To leave the couni 
What was the reason of your going to leave the country ? Because a spiniv ^^ 
got a beating— they would not let him work in Glasgow, and he would nol ^^ 
hone to the west country. 
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Were you concerned in that beating ? Yes. 

Who was the man ? A man the name of Currie. 

When was it that this took place ? I do not recollect the day— it is seven years 
ago. 

Was you committed for that assault ? Yes ; but I got money to take me out of 
the country, and was away for three months : when I came back I was apprehended 
and triedi and was sent to bridewell for 60 days. 

At that time what oflSce did Hunter hold in the Association ? I do not know — 
I got a little money from him, and got more from another person. 

Who was that other person ? Patrick M*Gowan gave the money to two of the 
Qpiards to give to me. 

What situation did Patrick M'Gowan hold in the guard at the time ? 1 canno 

How much did you receive altogether ? £2. 

Was there a guard committee at that time ? There was a strike, and there was a 
S^ard on Mr. Denniston*s mills. 

Were you one of the guards on that mill ? No. 

Was this man working in Denniston*s mill? No, he was working in Mr. 
^Blackburn*!. 

Was Currie a nob ? Yes. 

Were you a member of the Association then ? Yes. 

When were you admitted ? In 1816. 

When did you oease to be a member ? About five years ago. 

Did the same Association continue from the time you entered it till you quitted ? 
^es. 

Where did it hold its meetings at this time ? In the Universalist's chapel, Dove- 
liill, Oallowgate. 

Where did the Committee sit ? In William Smith's, Black Boy Close. 

How did you cease to be a member of the Association ? By going into Houlds- 
"^orth'B factory, and discontinuing my contributions. 

Do you remember any person of the name of MTherson, in the Calton, 
suffering an injury ? Yes, a widow woman. 

Was this when you were a member of the Association ? Yes. 

Do you remember what year it was ? I could not say. 

What was the injury ? She was killed. 

(By the Solicitor- General) — She was a widow ? Yes. 

You entered the Association in 1816? Yes. 

Was there a strike soon after you entered ? Yes. 

How long was it after you entered that this woman was killed ? — was it two or 
three years ? More. 

Were you concerned in it ? No. 

Do you remember being asked to point out a nob that the committee wanted to 
injure? Yes. 

Who wanted to injure the man ? One Kennedy Baxter, a member of the Asso« 
elation. 

Was there a secret select committee at the time ? I cannot say. 

Why did they want to injure him? Because he was working in MThairs factory 
as a nob. 

What was his name ? M'MuUen. 

Did they not explain in what they were to injure him? They were to go to 
him and do as they thought proper : none of them knew the man but me, and I 
was asked to shew the man to them. 

Was a party to go with you ? Yes ; but I did not let them see the man. 

Did they tell you what they were going to do with the man ? They were going 
to break his bones. 

What bones ? His legs : they told me that. 

What prevented you from pointing out the man — to prevent him from being 
injured? Yes. 

k2 
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Did you refuse to point him out ? I told them I did not see him. 

Was this before or after you had been engaged in the assaults on Currie ? A 
number of years before that. 

Do you know any of the circumstances connected with Widow M'Phenon*8 
murder ? I knew the next morning that she had been murdered. 

Did you merely hear of it, or did you know of it otherwise ? Only by hearing 
of it 

Was the reason of that murder generally reported and talked of among the 
members of the Association ? Yes ; but it was her daughter they meant to kill. 

But it was generally talked of among the members that it was the mother in- 
stead of the daughter that was killed ? Yes. 

Can you remember at all about the time that this happened to Widow M*Fher. 
son? No. 

Where did she stay ? In Pollock's land, and her daughter was working in 
Dunlop's mill. 

How long was it before Curric's affair ? A long time. 

Was it before or after the time you were asked to point out the man ? After. 

Have you ever acted as a guard ? Never. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. D. M'Neil) — How much money did you get from 
Hunter? Is. 6d. 

Did you apply for it ? There was a warrant against me, and I went to see to 
get some money, and Hunter brought me Is. 6d. 

(By the Court) — Did he tell you you would get more ? He gave me that to 
get a bed : he told me not to go home that night. 

Did he say you would get more ? Yes, he said he would see and get more for 
me : he wished me to leave the countrv. 

Did you understand that he spoke for the Association ? Yes, he told me he 
went to the committee : he came out of Mr. Francey Gibb's house, and gave me 
the Is. 6d. and told me to take a bed. 

(By the Solicitor-General) — And he was to get you more money ? Yes. 

When did you get the rest ? The week following. 

Where had you been in the meantime ? I had not gone home after that 

What was Francey Gibb ? A spinner — a member of the Association. 

(By the Court) — Did you know Hunter to be a committee man ? Hunter told 
me he was one of the committee. 

(By the Solicitor-General)— How did you come back? I could not get 
money. 

Do you know what is meant by No. 60 ? Idle spinners go under that name. 

(By the Court) — Did you commit your assaults on Currie of your own au- 
thority ? No, we got instructions to do it 

(By the Solicitor- General) — You say irc, — what other persons were en- 
gaged in it ? There were other two along with me, one Galbraith, and another of 
the name of Harvey. 

Who gave you the instructions ? Two of No. 60 — two of the delegates of the 
Association. 

Can you tell us the names of those two ? White and McGregor. 

Do you know, on point of fact, that they were two delegates ? Yes. 

When they gave you the instructions, did they give you any promise ? There 
was so much paid for every man that was put away of the new hands that were 
working. 

Did you understand this when you undertook it ? Yes. 

Was Currie severely beaten ? No. 

Did you understand how much was to be paid if he had left the work ? 20s. 
was to be paid for every man that was put from his work. 

Did Currie leave his work ? I cannot say. 

When Hunter gave you the Is. 6d. and told you there was a warrant against 
you, how was the conversation introduced ? He sent word to let me know that a 
warrant was out against me. 
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Did he speak anything about Currie being beaten ? No, I do not think it. 
JOHN DOUFFY— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You arc a labourer? 
Yes. 

You know Clyde-street in Anderston ? Yea. 

Do you know a shop in that street which last summer was occupied by a Mr. 
McDonald? Yes. 

Had he a spirit shop in that street ? Yes. 

Do you remember on a Saturday night in July going down Clyde-street late 
at night to take a glass? Yes. 

Luke Connelly and some others were with you ? Yes. 

As you were going down the street did you hear the report of a fire-arm? Yes, 

Was it a loud report ? Yes, it was loud. 

Did you see the flash ? I did not. 

How far down the street might you be at that time ? I could not really say 
how far down. 

Were you about half way down the street? Yes. 

After hearing the repoit, did you meet any person coming up the street ? Yes, 
two men coming up on the west side of the street 

Were they abreast, or how were they walking ? One was before the other. 

Were they at any distance from each other ? A yard or two — I could not say 
exactly the length. 

Did they go up the street past you ? Yes. 

Did you make any remark when they were passing ? I looked at the man that 
was hindmost. 

You did not observe die first one so well as the second ? No. 

Were they walking up fast or slow ? Not very fast— smartly. 

What like was the second man ? I could not say. 

Had he dark clothes on ? Yes. 

Was it a long coat ? Yes. 

What sort of trousers ? I could not say about the trousers. 

Did you observe what he had on his head ? No, I could not say. 

You had not seen the man before ? No. 

What sort of face had he ? I could not say. 

Was he tall or short ? He looked gey and tall ; but I could not say about his 
height. 

Was he spare man or a fat man ? I could not say about that : the man was 
passing me by, and I gave just a look, and observed he had a dark kind of coat 
on him. 

Was the first man about the same size as the last ? I could not say : I took no 
notice of the first man. 

Was the hindmost a young or an old man ? I could not say. f 

After this man passed you, did you hear any cry ? Yes, 1 heard a wife cry that 
her man was shot. 

Did you go forwards ? Yes ; I saw the man lying on the broad of his back : I 
went forward, end the other two men : he was bleeding about the time, and 
Jemmy 0*Donnell began to lift him, and I kept the crowd back ; and the man 
cried murder 1 murder ! — I'm gone. 

You did not meet any other person between tliis man and the woman ? No. 

A crowd gathered ? Yes. 

Did you carry him to a doctor's shop ? We did, to a doctor's shop at the head 
of the street. 

Did you hear the name of the man that was shot ? Donnelly asked his name, 
and I was told it was John Smith. 

Did you hear the man say any thing as to what he was shot for ? No, I did not 
hear ; I was keeping back the crowd. 

(By the Court) — When you got up to the man lying on the ground, did you 
gee anything of a woman with a man by her who was rather tipsy ? No. 

You did not see any other woman with a man tipsy on the street ? No. 
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Wai there any woman there ? There was a crowd gathered, and there were 
women among them. 

You said you made no remark, but just looked at the hindmost,— ^o you re- 
collect whether 0*DonncU or the others made any remark on the two men passing 
on the west side of tlic street ? No, I do not recollect 

Were there any more than two with you ? There were four of ui altogether,— 
one of them a boy. 

What is the boy's name ? Bonar. 

When the crowd was about the body, did you hear any person there, man dr 
woman, say that they had seen the shot fired ? No, I did not 

When you came up, did you see anything of a drunk man at all ? Noy I do 
not remember seeing any drunk man. 

Were you and your three companions, including the boy, the first that came 
up, or were there any there before you ? I could not say. 

You were going down the street when you heard the shot ? Yes. 

You went straight on to where the man was lying ? Yes. 

And you had not to walk far before you came up to them ? Not Tery far. 

LUKE CONNELLY_(ExaminedbyMr Handyside)— You are a labourer? 
Yes. 

You know John Douffy, and James O'Donnell, and Neil Bonar ? Yes. 

Do you recollect going down Clyde-street with them, on a Saturday night, in 
July last ? Yes. 

When going down the street, did you hear the report of a gun or a pistol ? I 
heard a report — I could not say whether it was of a gun or a pistoL 

Did you see a flash ? Yes. 

How far were you down the street at this time ? More than half way down. 

Do you know where there is a church, and a wood-yard, in the street ? Yes. 

You had not got that length ? No. 

Were you near it ? I could not say how near. 

After you had heard the report, and seen the flash, did you meet any persons 
coming up the street ? Yes. 

You were in the middle of the street ? Yes — I saw two men going np the 
pavement 

On which side of the street? The right, as I went down. 

That is the west side ? Yes. 

Were they following each other, or were they a-breast? I could not just discern. 

How were they walking ? At a regular step — middling quick. 

Did they appear to be old or young men ? I could not say. 

Did you see either of their faces ? No. 

Did you observe their dress ? No. 

Did you see where they went to ? No. 

They went up the street ? Yes. 

After you had heard the report, and these men had passed you, did you hear 
any cry ? Not for ten minutes or better. 

Did you stop when the men passed you ? No. 

You walked on ? Yes. 

You saw a flash, you say ? Yes. 

How long after the flash did you hear the cry ? About the space of ten minutes. 

Did you come to a man lying on the ground ? Yes. 

You had stopped on the way ? No. 

How long would you take to walk from the place where the men passed you, 
to the place where the man was lying? I could not say. 

Is Clyde-street a mile or two long ? I could not say how long It is. 

Did you walk straight on after seeing the flash till you heard the cry, and when 
you stopped ? Yes. 

What was the matter with the man lying on the ground ? He was bleeding. 

Did you learn the cause of the bleeding ? I heard him telling another man 
that he did not know the instigation of his being shot 
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Did he add anythiofi^ more ? No. 

Did he continuo to speak, — and what did ho say ? James O'Donnell asked him 
what he was shot for, and he said he did not know what was the instigation of his 
beinff shot, unless it was because a spinner in Houldsworth's mill. 

After hearing this, and seeing the state in which this man was, did you go after 
the men that passed you, and try to find them ? No. 

After passing these two men, did you meet with any others till you got to the 
man on the ground ? No. 

JAMES O'DONNELL— (Examined by Mr. Handy8ide)-.You are a la- 
bourer? Yea. 

Do you remember, on a Saturday evening in July, going down Clyde-street, 
in Anderston, to take a glass along with Douflfy, Connelly, and the boy Bonar ? 
Yes. 
Did you hear, in going down the street, the report of a gun or pistol ? Yes. 
You were then walking down the middle of the street ? Yes. 
When you heard the report what did you do ? We all stood still when we heard 
it. 
Did you see any people passing up the street ? Yes. 
Who did you see ? 1 do not know. 

How many did you see ? I could not say — the working folks were going about 
the street : • I am on oath, and could not say how many — it was dark, and there 
were no lamps lighted. 

Did you see any figures passing up the pavement ? I do not understand that. 
Did you see any men passing you ? Yes. 

How many ? There were men going up and down the street, I could not tell 
who they were. 

Were you in liquor that night ? No. 
Did the report alarm you ? Yes. 
And you halted ? Yes. 

Were you and your friends all walking abreast ? Yes. 
Where were you placed amongst them ? I could not say. 
Whether were you in the middle, or on the outside ? To the best of my know- 
ledge, I was on the outside. 

Did you hear any screams or cries ? Yes. 

What did you hear ? I heard Smith's wife clasping her hands, and roaring mur- 
der, that her husband was shot 

Did you go forward ? Yes : and found that he was shot. 
Did you ask him what he was shot for ? Yes : he said it was because he was a 
nob in Houldsworth's mill. 

NEIL BONAR— (Examined by Mr. Handyside) — Do you remember going 
down Clyde-street, in Anderston, along with Luke ConnollV) J* Douffy, and 
O'Donnell? Yes. 

You heard the report of a pistol or gun ? Yes. 

After hearing that report, did you observe any person pavement coming 

up the street ? I saw the appearance of two persons 
On what side ? On the west side. 
Did you observe the dresses of these men ? No. 
Did you see any of them using their hands in any way ? No. 
Did you see anything remarkable about any of them ? No. 
Were they going fast or slow? Fast. 

Did any of your party make any remark about any of these men ? Nothing 
was said on their passing ; but after that Luke said, * if the butt end of the gun 
was foremost he would have a stinking potful.* 

Had you, at that time, any doubt that these were men that had been concerned 
in the snot? I did not think there was anybody shot at — I thought it was only 
squibs. 

Did you think that Luke, when he used these words, thought they were squibs 
too ? I don*t know i^out that 
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JAMES M*DOUGALL— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— Yoa are s cri- 
minal officer in Stirlingshire ? Yes. 

Do you remember having a warrant put into your hands to search for one 
William M'Lean ? Yes. 

When ? On the first Fridiy in Au2fust last — I think the 4th of August. 

You made inquiry after him ? Yes. 

You got the assistance of a Glasgow officer ? Yes, Donald M*Lean : I had 
some information previous to that, which would lead me to obtain the object which 
I had in view. 

Where did you go to on the Sunday ? I went to the house of James Smith, 
calico-printer, Craighead, Campsie. 

What made you go to that particular house ? On the road leading from Camp- 
ste to Kirkintilloch, I had observed McLean's father coming up with a small bun- 
dle below his arm at a hard pace. 

Was that near to Smitli*s house ? About 400 yards from it, I suppose. 

You traced him to this man's house. Smith, the calico-printer ? Yes. 

Who followed ? I sent Robert Brown to follow the father wherever he went 
to, and he gave me the information where he had traced him to : I went to Smith's 
house after that. 

Did any body go with you ? Not at that time : this was on the Sunday. I 
went up stairs, and opened the door to the right hand, and found M*Lean, the 
prisoner, writing at a table. 

Did you address him, and what did he say ? When he saw me coming into the 
door, he snatched the letter he was writing into one of his coat pockets. I asked him 
his name — he said John M'Intyre : I asked him where he stopped — he said he was 
occupier of this house. His father was sitting by the fireside, and I pointed to his 
father and asked, * who is he this?' * He is a lodger,' said he : I looked at him, 
and said, * come, tell me your proper name?' * Well,' said he, * William M*Lean.' 
I then told him he was my prisoner : he asked what it was for— I told him for 
murder. 

Did you search him ? Yes. 

What did you find on him ? I found the letter on him that he was writing, and 
some ticket connected with the Spinners* Association. 

Look at this ticket — (No. 55 of inventory) — is that it? Yes: while engaged 
in this conversation with M'Lean, Donald McLean came in, and Robert Brown. 

When you told him it was for murder, what did he say ? He did not say any- 
thing. 

Did you mention the murder to him? No, I did not say any particular murder; 
I just said it was for murder. 

Did he appear agitated ? Very much agitated — ^he wanted his handkerchief to 
put about his neck ; and when he put his hands up I felt he was all trembling. -^ 

Was there any conversation on the road ? 1 walked behind him — ^the others 
walked alongside of him. 

He never asked at you what murder ? No. 

DONALD MLEAN — (Examined by Mr. Handyside) — You are one of the 
criminal officers of Glasgow ? Yes. 

You went out to Stirlingshire in the beginning of August last ? Yes. 

To apprehend the prisoner MLean ? Yes. 

You went along with M'Dougall, tlie sheriiF officer ? Yes, on the Sunday 
following. 

You saw the prisoner's father ? Yes, I traced him to a particular house in 
Campsie : M'Dougall entered the house first, and I followed him. 

Did you hear any conversation between M'Dougall and the prisoner ? M'Dougall 
asked his name, and the prisoner said his name was John M*Intyre. 

What farther occurred ? Nothing farther there. 

You brouijht him to Glasgow? Yes. 

Was he wearing whiskers at the time ? No. 

Did you inform him of the charge against him ? Yes, I told him he was ac- 
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cused of shooting John Smith of Anderston, on the 22d of July : ho said he was 
not guilty of that charge : this was in the house, and on our way to Glasgow : I asked 
him how he went to that house in Campsie ? he said he heard that some of the 
Glasgow spinners had been taken up, and that he was accused of assaulting a 
Mr. Millar four or five years before that, and had gone out of the way, for fear of 
being taken up on recount of that charge. 

JOHN MATHE SON— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are a sheriff- 
ofiicer of Glasgow ? Yes. 

Were you employed to search the house of William M'Lcan, the prisoner's 
father? Yes. 

Where is that house ? In King-street, Glasgow. 

Did you find these papers there ? (Nos. 24, 25, inventory) Yes. 

What time was it ? On the 4th of August, in his father's house. 

What part of the house did you find them ? In a large chest of drawers in the 
room. 

(Nos. 24, 25, were then read by the Clerk of Court.) 

THOMAS LOAG— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are a cotton- 
spinner? Yes. 

And a member of the Association ? Yes. 

You know the prisoner M'Lcan ? Yes. 

You remember the 22d July last ? Yes. 

Did you see M'Lean that day ? Yes, in the Green, on Saturday night, putting 
a stone, and a great number more. 

Did you receive your aliment that night ? That night. 

How was he dressed that day? He had a green coat, moleskin or cloth trousers, 
I could not say which. 

Did he wear a hat ? Yes. 

Alter the meeting on the Green, what did you do that night ? Wo went to the 
Cross-— about ten or a dozen of us — and stood a little there. 

At what time was it you got to the Cross ? About 9 o'clock, I think, or a little 
after. 

Did you remain there or did you go home ? I stopped there till I got my ali- 
ment, and then went home* 

Was it at the Cross you got your aliment ? Yes. 

You remained at home all night ? Yes. 

When did you next see M'Lean ? On Monday. 

What time was it ? About 8 o'clock in the morning, at a meeting on the Green ; 
a meeting of the shop. 

Had you any conversation with him that day f No. 

When next did you see him ? I did not see him for two or three days. 

Where did you see him next ? About the Cross or the Saltmarket. 

Had you any conversation with him at that time ? None. 

Did you see him again after tliat ? I saw him on Sunday after that. 

Where? In Calton. 

What time of the day ? Between 12 and 1 o'clock. 

Had you any conversation with him then ? No, I just gave him a nod, and 
passed him. 

Do you know his father's house ? Yes, he lives in King-strect. 

Were you asked by his father to sign a certificate about William? Yes. 

Did you sign it ? Yes. 

What was the certificate you signed ? His father told that it was to let his neigh- 
bours see that William was in a company that night in Cameron's house at 12 
o'clock : so I signed it. 

What night do you mean by that night? Saturday night, the 22d. 

Did you ever see that paper after you had signed it ? No. 

What day did you sign it ? On the aflcrnoon of the same day that I signed it, 
I went up to his father's house and said I could not swear to seeing him at 12 
o'clock ; ho said he would draw out another one, and lay the other one aside. 
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Did you see anoiber one made out ? No, T did not sign vny otber. 

Look at that paper (No. 24 of inrentory) — do you see Thomas Loag there? 
Yes. 

Is that not your writing ? No, this is not my writing. 

You never signed that paper ? No. 

Look at the handwriting of the certificate, — do you know that handwriting ? 
No. 

Have you seen William M*Lean, the prisoner, write ? Yes. 

Are the certificate and name like his handvf riling ? I could not say. 

Do you see * William M'Lean* at the bottom of that writing ? Yes. 

Do you see * William M'Lean,' higher up, near the top, in the body of the 
writing? Yes. 

Compare them, and say what your opinion is now ? I could not say : I have 
Been him write, but was sitting at the other end of the room. 

Can you remember when it was that his father came to ask jour signature to 
the certificate which you did sign — was it before the cotton-spinners were seized 
in the Gallowgate ? I think it was before that 

Mr. Robertson said, — My Lords, from the description of this paper in the in- 
ventory, it is a paper bearing to be * copy certificate as to William M*Lcan.' 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson) — Whether that paper is in M*Lean's 
handwriting or not, do all the names appear to you to be in the same handwrit- 
ing? Yes. 

You did sign a paper which M^Lean^s father said he would set aside ? Yes. 

After you went to the Cross on that Saturday night, can you tell us any of the 
men that were there with you ? Yes, there were Alexander Stevenson, John Thom, 
John Millar, John Andrew, James Grieve, either William or John Lockhart, 
James Corregan, Andrew White, and William M'Lean. 

You all came to the Cross from the Green, after you had been putting the 
stone? Yes. 

Do you recollect whether any proposal was made to go to Cameron*8 house 
that night ? Yes, some of them proposed to go, and went there till they could get 
their aliment, instead of waiting on the street 

Who was it that came back with the aliment to you ? I did not go to Cameron's. 

Did any of them go to Cameron's ? A good many— near a dozen of them. 

Who gave you the aliment ? A man of the name of William Johnstone. 

Was he one of those who had gone to Cameron *s ? No. 

Look at that, (No. 25 of inventory), did you ever see that before ? Yes, this is 
the paper that was drawn out, to which we put our names. 

( By the Court) — Was you asked to sign it ? No. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Did the father give it to you ? Yes. 

What did you do with it ? I took it over to a house where the men were, one 
Mrs. Stevenson's, Hutchesontown, the night the strike was settled, and left it on 
the table for the men to sign. 

What do you mean by the night the strike was settled ? They were going to 
begin to work. 

When was that — ^was it after the committee had been apprehended ? Yes. 

How long after? Six weeks or a month after the man had been murdered, 
I think. 

Did you see the men sign it ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — This bears the date of 3d day of August — that is not six weeks 
after the 22d of July ? I said I was not sure. 

It was sometime after the committee had been apprehended ? Yes, sometime 
after that 

(By Mr. Robertson) — You said you saw M*Lean on the Green on Monday 
l&oming ? Yes, at a meeting of the shop. 

How many were present ? More than twenty. 

And a great many people were on the Green, I suppose ? Yes. 

The next time you saw him was two or three days after at the Cross ? Yes. 
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What time of the day ? About (he middle of the day. 

The next time you saw him was in Calton—what time of the day was that ? 
Between 10 and 12 o'clock. 

On the street ? Yes. 

Was he going about in his ordinary dress ? Yes. 

How was he dressed? He had a green coat, dark moleskin or cloth trousers, 
and a hat, the same dress as before. 

And he was going publicly about and nothing remarkable about him ? Yes, 
and nothing remarkable that I saw. ' 

Did you come under any obligation or take an oath when you became a mfem- 
ber of the Association ? No. 

When were you admitted ? When I got a pair of wheels. 

When was that ? In 1834. 

You took no oath, and took no obligation of secrecy at any time ? No. 

Where was you admitted ? No where — I just joined and paid my instalments. 

ROBERT MACOME — (Examined by Mr. Stewart) — Yon are a writer in 
Dumbarton ? Yes. 

Were you employed to conduct the defence of some persons indicted in the 
Circuit Court of Glasgow ? Yes : I was first employed in December. 

Who were they ? Three oolton-spinners, charged with assaulting and mobbing 
mt Duntocher mill. 

Was there a strike at this mill ? Yes. 

Do you remember the names of these three persons? O'Donncll, M'AUian, 
and MunhoUand. 

Who employed you ? Robert Currie called on me. 

What was he ? A spinner. 

Was any one with him when he called ? Not tlie first time. 

Did any other call with him at another time ? Yes : one of the name of John 
Bunyan. 

Did he consult you as to these people getting bail ? Yes : that was the cause of 
his calling on me. 

Did you tell him what to do to get bail ? I told him he would require to apply 
to the sheriff to get the men admitted to bail ; and he desired me to draw out a 

petition. 

Who became cautioner ? I did so myself. 

What was the penalty in the bail-bond ? .£20 each, £60 altogether. 

Did you make out any condition ? Currie said he was a stranger and could not 
readily find caution : he asked me if lodgiug money with the sheriff-clerk would 
do equally well. I said I did not think the shcriff-clerk could take the money, 
and said if he could not find a cautioner, and would lodge the money with me, I 
would sign the bail bond. The £oO was lodged with me accordingly. 

By whom ? By Robert Currie — he paid me the money. 

Did you give any obligation in return ? Yes : I granted an obligation to re- 
pay it if it was not forfeited. 

Were those men indicted to stand trial ? Yes. 

At what Circuit ? The April Circuit at Glasgow. 

What took place ? The case was called, and MunhoUand did not appear, and 
the diet was deserted in consequence of a witness not appearing, and they were 
recommitted on a new warrant. 

Had you any communication with any one in Glasgow ? Yes : I employed 
counsel, and he instructed me to procognose witnesses. I wrote to the persons 
that employed me in the case, to say that if they could get witnesses, and let me 
know where to see them, I would attend and procognose thom. I attended in 
consequence at the Black Boy tavern, and precognosced witnesses. 

After the Spring Circuit you returned to Dumbarton ? Yes. 

Did you hear anything more of it ? Yes : Peter Campbell, two days after, called 
on me, and requested me to sign the bond again for those two persons, which I 
did* 
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Who is Peter Campbell ? A spinner. 

Where does he live? In Glaspow, I believe. 

Where have you seen hioi in Gias^^ow? I think the first time I saw liim, was 
in the Black Boy Close, it was either there or in the Circuit Court. 

Did you become cautioner again for the two other men ? Yes : a fresh bond 
was made out, and the same penalties required, ^20 each. 

Did you get back the obligation you gave for the £60 ? Yes : and I made out 
another for ^40. 

Is this the obligation? (No. 18 of inventory) Yes: it is addressed to John 
Bunyan and Peter Hacket. When writing it 1 asked to whom I would address 
it. He said, besides addressing it to him, to address it to Peter Hacket also. 

Wore these persons indicted at the Autumn Circuit ? Yes. 

Did you attend the Circuit court ? I understood the trial was not to come 
on. 

What was done at the Circuit? The case was not called i I got a letter from 
the sheriflf-clerk, intimating that I need not attend. 

Did you give up the money again ? Yes. 

To whom ? Peter Campbell called on me with other two men, I forget the 
names, wishing the money : I said I could not give them the money then, as the time 
had not expired in the bond, and the case might be remitted to the sheriff. 

Did you afterwards learn that the case was not to be proceeded with ? I said if 
they brought me a letter from the advocate-depute that the case was not to be 
proceeded with, 1 would pay the money. 

Did you get the letter ? Yes. 

Did you get a discharge when you paid it ? Yes. 

Is that the discharge ? Yes : (No. 20 of iiivcntory.) 

Did you receive that letter, (No. 19 of inventory) ? Fes. 

\\ hat is the date ? December 26, 1837. (Witness then identified Nos. 30 and 
31.) 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson) — The case was finally abandoned against 
the two men for whom you latterly became bail ? Fes. 

And you saw a letter from the depnte-advocate to that effect ? Fes. 

In the conference you had with Currie, or with Campbell, or with any other 
of the parties, was there any understanding expressed or implied that anything 
should be done for getting Munholland, or any of the other parties, out of the 
way ? No, they would not have got mc as cautioner had anything of that kind 
been understood. 

There was no understanding that the bail should be forfeited ? No. 

Was anything said about securing Munhollund's appearance? No. 

Do you know whether messengers were sent for this purpose ? I am not aware 
of it. 

There was nothing wrong in this transaction ? Nothing. 

(By the Court) — Is Duntocher in the county of Dumbarton? Yes. 

Did you pay the penalty of £20 for the man that was outlawed ? I paid it to 
the sheriff-clerk. 

You said the case went off in April for want of a witness— do you know or 
not, whether a witness did fail to appear ? I do not know, to my own knowledge. 

The Solicitor-General stated, that he did not mean to trouble the Court 
with any more witnesses ; and would now proceed to give in documentary evi- 
dence. 

All the productions were put in, with the exceptions of Nos. 2, 22, 27, and 
31 

Mr. Handyside begged to call the attention of the Court to the fact, that the 
names mentioned in the libel, were all found in the aliment book, and in the debt 
book also, with one exception. 

Several of the productions were then read by the Clerk of Court. 
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EXCULPATORY EVIDENCE. 

WILLIAM M'GRAW— (Examined by Mr. Robertson) — You are a cotton- 
spinner? Yes. 

How long have you been a member of the Association ? Rather better than 
five years. 

Where were you admitted ? In Smith's tavern, Black Boy close. 

Was any oath administered to you on your admission ? None whatever. 

You are sure of that ? Quite sure. 

Was there any obligation or understanding of any kind to do acts of violence 
or injury to person or property ? I never heard tell of such a thing. 

What was the general purpose of the Association ? To support just and lawful 
strilces, when the masters reduced our wages, and to keep up our own rights 
when we saw there was a necessity for it,— -when we thouglit there was no occa- 
sion for the reduction. 

You remember the strike in April last ? Quite well. 

Where were you working ? In Mr. Hussey's mill. 

Were you a delegate from that mill ? I was. 

Who had been delegate before you ? John Adam. 

Was there any reason why you were sent as a delegate instead of him ? None 
but that ho was going to Ireland to sec his friends, during the time of the strike, 
and I was chosen delegate in consequence of his nitiring. 

What was the duty of a delegate? To take tlie general sense of the shop to the 
meeting of delegates ; and if it was not in the power of the delegate to vote for 
the resolution that was proposed, the general sense of the body was taken. 

By the general sense of the body, do you mean the whole trade ? Yes. 

When were you appointed delegate from Hussey's ? About a fortnight or three 
weeks adLcr the strike, as near as I can guess. 

Were you a delegate in the month of June ? Yes, during the whole of that 
month. 

Did you attend the meetings of the delegates regularly during the month of 
June? Yes. 

Do you remember a public meeting of all the trades held in the Green, at 
which Dr. Taylor made an address ? Quite well. 

What day was that ? I could not say as to the day accurately ; but as near as I 
can guess, it would be about the middle of June. 

Was there only one public meeting where Dr. Taylor spoke at that time ? I 
know of no other. 

There was a very large meeting, I suppose ? Very large. 

What time did it break up ? After 8 o'clock, 1 think. 

Where did you go after that ? To a delegate meeting held in Smith's : I left 
Taylor's meeting before it was broke up. 

What time did you go to the delegate meeting in Smith's? About five minutes 
to 8 o'clock, as near as I can guess. 

Was 8 o'clock the hour ? It was. 

The meeting was in the committee room ? Yes, the kitchen, which is the com- 
mittee room. 

Had the meeting been constituted before you went there ? Yes. 

Who was in the chair ? Adam Dickson presided at that meeting. 

That you are sure of? Quite sure. 

Do you know the prisoners ? Four of them — 1 do not know M'Lcan. 

Were they at that meeting ? They were not. 

Wore you there till the meeting broke up ? I was. 
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What time was it ? It broke up about half-past nine o*clock, «8 near as I can 
guess. 

What was the business before the meeting ? To see and bring about arrange- 
ments between masters and men, and try and raise supplies : it would have been 
better if the committee men had been there ; but none of them were present 

What committee do you mean f The finance or supply committee — ^they were 
to receive instructions from us. 

Do you know a man of the name of Moat ? Fes — James Moat* 

Was he at that meeting? I did not see him there. 

Do you know a man of the name of John Davies ^ I do not 

Do you know a man of the name of William M'Gowan ? Fes. 

Did you see him there f I cannot recollect 

Was there at that meeting any proposal made by anybody for electing a secret 
select committee T There was not — no such thing was brought forward. 

Or a select committee f There was not. 

Or any committee, or number of persons under any name, the purpose of 
which was to control or superintend acts of violence, or to have anything to do 
with acts of violence ? I never heard of any such thing. 

Do you swear that in the plain words you have now spoken, without equivocm- 
tion or reservation of any kind f I do, so help me God. 

Fou say you attended all the delegate meetings held in the month of June / 
Fes. 

At any of the meetings cither of delegates or of the Association, did yon ever 
hear of a proposal of any committee of the kind or character I have described ^ 
None whatever. 

Fou swear that T I swear that 

Did you ever hear of such a thing ? Never> 

Did you ever hear of a guard committee ? Fes. 

What was the purpose of it ? To see if any of our hands were going to work 
at the mills, and were at the same time receiving aliment from the Association ; 
and to see if the strike was likely to be prolonged. 

Were you to do anything with the new hands ? No : just to offer them the 
same aliment we got ourselves and nothing more. 

Were they allowed to treat, and endeavour to persuade them ? Yes : if they 
could persuade them by fair means, they were allowed to do so. 

Was giving them whisky considered within fair means ? Yes : to give them a 
glass or so, to see if they were agreeable to go on, and if not they might please 
themselves. 

Did you ever act as a guard yourself? Yes. 

When ? During the strike. 

At whose mill T Mr. Houldsworth's, also at Oakbank. 

What did you do ? I went to see if there were any of our hands going in, that I 
might report them, so that they might be cut off from receiving any more ali- 
ment from us. 

Do I understand you to say that you had attended all the delegate meetings 
fh)m the time of your appointment till the strike finished ? No ; I ceased to be a 
delegate about the end of June, but I attended all the delegate meetings while I 
was in office. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor-General) — You took no oath, you say, 
when you were admitted ? No. 

You never saw one administered to any one else ? No. 

Did you ever hear of one being administered ? I never heard anything about 
an oath at all. 

You never heard of it being customary to take an oath ? I never heard of it 
The Association had continued a great number of years before you entered it ? 
Yes. 

But you never heard of any oath being taken at any time during the Association ? 
Never, 
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Did yoa erer happen to lee a Bible in the committee room ? I nerer nm a 
Bible in the committee room when I was there. 
(Bj the Court)— Do you know a Bible when you see it? Yei. 
(By the Solicitor-General) — Did you ever hear of the words '* Aihdod,* 
and ** Armageddon ?'* Never. 

Weill they are in the Bible, and you may have seen the Bible, but you hare not 
read it : your object was only to get a proper rate of wages? Yes, that was the mean- 
ing of our union* 

How did you intend to make the masters give you the rate of wages that you 
wished ? By standing out, and preventing tliem from producing goods in the mar- 
ket, we thought we would beat them. 

Was there any rule of the Association that the resolution of the majority should 
guide the rest ? Yes, there was a rule to the effect that anything that was carried 
by a majority, was to be acceded to by the rest. 

Suppose a man was in the minority, and would work, might he work if he 
pleased? He might; but if ho did not work he would get the same aliment as the 
rest. 

Did he remain a member of the Association if he worked after they resolved to 
strike ? He would not be a member in that case. 
What was he called ? He was called '< Nob." 

Did you ever hear of No. 60 ? Yes— the men that received aliment after they 
led their wheels. 

You lay you have heard of a guard committee ? Yes. 

When was the guard committee appointed at the last strike ? I could not say i 
it might be about five or six weeks after. 
Were you a delegate at that time ? Yes. 

Did you see the guard committee appointed ? I did not ; it was appointed by a 
general meeting of the body. 

It' is not appointed by the delegates ? No. 

And you were not at the general meeting when the guard committee was ap. 
pointed ? I was not. 

You have been a guard yourself? Yes. 
Did you get instructions about your duty ? Yes. 
Who gave you instructions ? The guard committee. 

Tell us who they were that gave you instructions ? John Parker, Walter Mor- 
rison, John Trotter, Samuel Shiulls. 

What were their instructions to you ? To go and see if any of our hands had 
engaged themselves at the mill, so that their aliment might be stopped, and to see 
how long the strike might be prolonged. 

How many guards were put on the mill ? According to the size of the mill, 3, 
4, 5, or 6. 
Were these guards regularly relieved ? They were regularly relieved. 
The guard was on all day ? Yes. 

Had the guard no duty to perform but to look on and report ? Nothing else. 
Were they asked to speak to them ? Yes, to endeavour to persuade them, but 
not to ill-use them or give them any bad language ; these were the orders we 
got, so far as I understood ; but some of them might go through them : these 
were the orders I received. 

Did you ever hear of nobs being molested? I have heard of it; but the guards, 
in that case, acted against the law : they were ordered not to use violence or foul 
language. 

Did you ever hear of any guards being put out of office for that ? No ; but I 
have heard them getting a reprimand. 

For what ? For going beyond their duty if thoy used violence. 
Then they did use violence ? I have heard of it, but I never saw it : I do not 
know whether they used violence when on guard or off guard : it was no part of 
the Anooiation generally to interfere with the nobs : they got instructions— every 
man— not to meddle with them, or interfere with them. * 
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And they all acted up to tlicm ? I have heard some were ill-used,«— I have 
henrd of them getting a licking. 

You say you have heard of nobs being maltreated ? Yes, by the talk of the 
neighbourhood. 

Did they say that that was done by members of the Association ? It was gene- 
rally allowed that- the cotton-spinners had done it 

Were those cotton-spinners who maltreated the nobs members of the Associa- 
tion? By saying cotton-spinners, it is generally supposed' that they are members 
of the Association. 

Was that ever mentioned at the meeting of the delegates ? I never heard tell 
of it. 

And you never heard it mentioned at a meeting of the delegates ? When the 
business came on it was never spoken about : it might have been talked about for 
anything that I know. 

Do you recollect a man of the name of David Keddie ? I never heard of 
him. 

Did you never hear that he was committed and tried for an assault on a nob ? 
No. 

You did not know that he was a cotton.«pinner T No. 

Did you ever hear of the guards being taken off a little in the course of the 
last strike ? I think that was in May. 

What was the cause of it ? It was spoken of at a general meeting in the Dove- 
hill : 1 was not at that meeting, but it was about the masters complaining of the 
men walking about the mills. 

But did you not hear of it ? I heard that the guards were put off. 

What meeting was that at Dovehill ? It was in the Universalists' Chapel. 

And who attended it ? It was attended by one out of every five of the whole 
trade. 

You belong to Hussey's mill ? Yes. 

There were delegates sent from that mill to the meeting ? Yes — one out of 
every five. 

Did they report to the shop ? Yes, they reported. 

Was you at the shop meeting when the delegates reported ? I could not say— 
I might be, but I cannot recollect whether 1 was there or not. 

Did you ever hear, as a member of Hussey's mill, what was the report brought 
from that meeting in the Universalists' Chapel ? There was an account of some 
disturbances — some men were taken up, and the masters complained, and said 
that the guards should be taken off. 

Some disturbances? Yes. 

Were the men taken up cotton-spinners ? Yes. 

You did not hear any of their names ? No : there were some taken up from 
the Mile-end factory. 

What were their names ? There was one John M'Laren, I think : 4 or 5 were 
taken to the Calton Police, but that was the only person I knew by name. 

You attended every meeting of the delegates, so that you were well informed ; 
it was your business as delegate to carry to the general meeting the sense of Hus- 
sey's shop, and it was your business to know what was the sense of Hussey's s!iop, 
and to bring back to the shop the intelligence of what passed at the meeting? Y'es. 

And you never heard of a man of the name of Keddie ? Never. 

Was a nob in safety to go into any shop and work? Yes; I saw no annoyance. 

The orders of the Association were that there was to be no molestation ? None. 

And that every man might go and work where he pleased ? Yes, they allowed 
a man to work where he pleased. 

But never gave him aliment when he wrought? No 

You were a guard at Oakbank ? Yes, at Thomson's, TTouldsworth's, and Wood's. 

Did you never hear of disturbances raised at these mills by the cotton -spinners? 
I heard of some at Oakbank, but I was not at it : I heard tell of it in different 
places, and it was generally allowed that it was the spinners that did it. 
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Wai it safe, do you thiuk, for a nob to walk about in Glasgow by night as well 
«8 by day ? Yes. 

If you had been a nob yourself you would not have been afraid of any violence ? 
No, I have seen them as late as myself many times. 

You never heard that they were in any particular danger in walking across the 
Glasgow Green ? I never heard it. 
Nor along Bridge-street ? Never. 

They were not exposed to any danger at all ^ No, I never saw any : I have 
seen them out as late as myself — drunk. 

The day of Dr. Taylor's meeting in the Green, there was a meeting of delegates 
at the Black Boy Close ? Yes, 

You was there before the chair was taken ? Fes. 

And Mr. Dickson was put in the chair ? Fes. 

He was a cotton-spinner, and a member of the Association ? Yes, 
You never put any body in the chair but a member of the Association ? Nobody 
would attend but cotton-spinners. 

Dickson was not a delegate ? No. 

And it was a meeting of delegates, and ho had no business there ? I have seen 
many cotton-spinners there who were not delegates; and some one just looked 
around and namod a man to take the chair. 

Did you see any man in your shop put into the chair ? No. 

Did Adam give no reason for retiring except that he wanted to sec his friends? 
He gave no reason whatever but that. 

Did he state that as a reason ? Ho stated it at a public meeting of the shop ; 
and he did go, and staid about a month. 

Tell us what took place at that meeting in the Black Bay close ? There was 
no particular business further than to see how the strike stood, and to raise finances : 
if any one said he knew where money might be got, his opinion was taken down, 
and minutes were taken down by the chairman. 

Had the chairman a book in which he put them down ? No, he just got a 
simple sheet of paper. 

This was done at every meeting of delegates ? Yes. 

What became of all these sheets of paper ? I suppose when they got the money 
they were generally destroyed. 

You do not know what became of these minutes ? No. 

Were they signed ? No — it was only a memorandum where a few pounds might 
be got : I might say that I knew where a few pounds might be got, and this would 
be taken down, and the finance committee would go with me another day, and 
make a contract with the man, and get the money. 

Were these memoranda ever produced again at other meetings ? I never saw 
them. 

What business was done at that meeting in June ? No particular business. 

What was proposed ? They proposed that they would stick out, that the re- 
duction was shameful. 

Did any body make any motion to that eflTect? No motion whatever *. they just 
discoursed on the way the masters were using us. 

None of the finance committee were there that night ? None. 

Nor of the supply committee ? None. 

When did the meeting break up ? At half-past 9 o'clock, as far as I can g^ess. 

Did you all go away ? Yes, so far as I know — I did not watch them all. 

Was there any reason why the finance committee were not there ? No reason 
whatever — there were a kind of dissatisfaction that they were not there. 

Did you ever hear of a persecuting committee ? Never. 

Did you ever hear of such a thing as a certain sum being given for unshopping 
a Dob ? I never heard of such a thing. 

There are no secrets in this Association ? I never heard tell of any secret 

And being constantly there, you must know as much as any other body could 
do ? I should think so. 

No. 11. L 
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There coiild not be any minutes that you did not know of, and that were con- 
cealed from the rest of the trade ? There might have been some, but I never 
heard tell of any. 

Fou said there were no secrets in the Association ? Not that I know of. 

What did the West country spinners pay for getting into the union ? I do not 
know, I never heard of them paying anything. 

Try and recollect ? There was a time when the finances were very large, and 
they were made to pay £5. 

When was that? About six or nine months before the strike. 

You never heard of anything being paid to No. 60 during the strike ? No. 

Do you know that the illegal men were to pay 5s. a-fortnight, along with the 
regular instalments ? Yes. 

Could they be admitted as legal members till that £5 was paid up ? They 
were not entitled to be members till it was paid up. 

If any illegal man should become refractory, and not agree to these reasonable 
terms of union, did you ever hear that No. 60 should receive so much for them 
they unshopped ; and that they should also be paid for every stranger they ought 
keep from occupying wheels? Never. 

And that in both cases No. 60 should be obliged, by a referee, to prove that' 
they had done the one or' the other, or both ? I never heard of it. 

Did you ever hear of a man being rewarded for unshopping a man ? Never. 

Did you see the schedules that were sent round the shop about the expenses 
of the Association ? I did. 

I suppose they were very well considered when they went down ? Yes, every 
man got a look at them. 

Did you ever see in these schedules sums of money as expenses for No. 60 ? 
Yes, that was their aliment — that was allowed to them, and nothing else. 

Separate from the sum in the aliment book ? It was all put into one sum, and 
added up together. 

Where was it added from ? It was from the income ; and then the outlay 
was on the other side. 

And there were charges for No. 60 ? Yes, 

Where were the particulars of that given ~in the schedules? There were no 
particulars. 

Where were the particulars kept ? They were kept by the committee. 

Had thqy a book for them ? They had a trades book of their own. 

Who got the schedules to read ?---did you ever see the committee book ? Yes, 
when I went in to pay some money. 

You never checked any of these sums? Never. 

Did you ever see considerable sums put down as expenses with nobs ? Never. 

You never saw that charge at all ? Never. 

Do you know if any money was paid on that score to any body ? Not to my 
knowledge. 

You left the BlacJc Boy Close that night at half-past nine o'clock ? Yes. 

In these schedules there are sums, too, for the expenses of guards ? Yes,-— 
there were a great many guards got refreshments during the time they were on 
duty. 

You are not aware that any other charge was made on account of the 
guards, except simply for refreshments ? No, that is all I heard. 

(By the Court) — In that house of Smith's, there are two rooms that the As- 
sociation use occasionally? Yes, they have a small room for the committee 
themselves, as there are so many coming about them. 

ARCHIBALD MACKAY— (Examined by Mr. Robkrtson}— Yon are a 
cotton-spioner ? Yes. 

How long have you been a member of the Association ^ Since 1823. 
. Where was you admitted a member ? In Blantyre, in connection vnith 
Glasgow. 

When did you-eome to Gltagow? In 1825. 
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^-IcvA yoQ betn there ever since ? Yet. 

i^hoee mills have 70a wroui^ht at chiefly ? I wrooght first at Grabafn*9, in 

^MlcstoB ; M*Phaers, aboat twelve months ; and between six and seven years 

Sarrowfield mills. 

Old yoa take any oath on entering into the society ? No. 
K)id you come under any obligation of 'kecreey ? No. 

Bid you come under any obligation direct or indirect to do, or encourage any 
• of violence? No. 
^oa are sure of that ? I am. 

"Were you aware of any oath or obligation of any kind being undertaken to 
mt effect by others ? No. 
Did you take any oath or obligation binding you to concur with the majority 

tUogs lawful ? No oath. 

(By the Court) — Did you come under any obligation or declaration ? None. 
( By Mr. RoBsaTsoN} — Was every member of the Association, after admitted, 
ititled to do what he pleased ? Yes. 

What are the purposes of the Association generally, and how were they to be 
Fected ? To endeavour to uphold by every legal and fair means the price of our 
ibour. 

During strikes, was aliment given to the men uneihployed ? Yes. 

Was aKment given to unemployed men when there was no strike do you 

now what number 60 meant ? Yes. 

What did it mean ? Some years back, when a man lost his employment, a few 
billings were allowed him for a certain number of months till he could get into 
ouployment, and it then ceased : it does not exist now : it was a name attached 
9 the idle men who were getting aliment when there was no strike. 

How long has it been done away with ? Three years, if I remember. 

la that term not used now ? No. 

And has not been so for three years ? Not to my knowledge. 

Have you been a delegate ? Yes, frequently. 

' Were you a delegate in May last during the strike ? Yes, I came on towards 
be latter end of May. 

from what mill ? Barrowfield. 

Did you continue to the end of the strike ? I was three meetings absent. 

Yoa remember the great meeting Dr. Taylor had in the Green in June ? yes. 

Was theni a meeting of delegates that nigbt ? Yes. 

Where ? In the committee rooms. Smith's, Black Boy Close. 

Were you at that meeting? Fes. 

What time did you go ? I left my own house about a quarter past 7 o'clock, 
id was there a few minutes before 8 o'clock : I stopped a few minutes to hear 
>r. Taylor. 

How long did you remain at the meeting of delegates ? About an hour and a half. 

Was it breaking up when you came away ? Yes, it broke up when I came 
pray. 

Who was in the chair? A man of the name of Adam Dickson. 

Are you quite sure of that? Quite sure. 

Was he a delegate ? No, not a regular delegate. 

Bat It was a meeting of delegates ? Yee. 

Was it the custom for persons not delegates to be present at such meetings ? 
ea ; 80 long as the room would contain them we made no objections. 

The delegateah did not bring up any written appointment from the mills ? No. 

Were the names of the persons present taken down in writing ? No, they 
isi called over the number of the shops. 

Hoilr were the votes taken ? The number of the shop was called, and the 
slegate voted, and he who was not a delegate sat still, and said nothing. 

What was the business before the meeting ? The ordinary business was to 
se how the different shops stood — how the men were standing out, and whether 
le masters were giving them any offer. 

l2 
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Anything else ? No : that waa the principal businesi before the meetinf . 

Anything about raiting the funds <* Nothing of that kind — there were none 
of the finance committee there. 

Was anything said about supply, or raising money ? We generally spoke to 
each other inquiring if there ivas any money. 

Was anything said about supply at that meeting ? I do not think it. 

Do you know James Moat ? Yea, I know him to look at. 

Did you ever hear him make a speech ? Yes. 

Where? I have heard him several times at the meetings of the Association in 
Dovehill-street. v 

Did you hear him speak that night in Smith's ? No. 

Did you see him there ? I do not remember whether I saw him or not. 

Do you know John Davies ? Yes : I know a man of that name, a cottOD- 
spinner. 

Did you hear him make any speech ? No. 

Did you see him there ? I do not think I did. 

Do you know a man of the name of William M*Gowan ? Yes — a cotton- 
spinner. 

Did you hear him make a speech that night? No. 

Did you see him tbtre? I do not think I did. 

Upon your great oath, was there during the period of that meeting any propo- 
sal to name a secret select committee ? There was not. 

Or anything of the kind ? No. 

Or any proposal made. connected with any act of violence ? No. 

Did you hear any such proposal made at any other meeting, either of tho 
delegates or at any other at which you were present ? I never did. 

Did you ever hear of the existence of any secret committee of any kind, under 
any name or form of expression ? I never did. 

Or the existence of any understanding that deeds of violence were to be en- 
couraged ? I never understood such a thing. 

And this you state in the plain words now spoken, without reservation of any 
kind? Yes. 

Were you at a meeting of the Association, in the Universalists' Chapel, wbea 
Mr. Gemmill, the writer, attended ? Fes. 

What was the object of that meeting ? I came in when he was speaking, and 
the first thing I heard was his cautioning us against using any violence towards 
those men who were employed by the masters. 

Had there been violence at any of the mills ? Some people had been molested, 
and amongst the rest, spinners going to and fro looking at them. 

Did Mr. Gemmill explain that people had been tried for violence ? Fes. 

And convicted ? Yes. 

Was that connected with Mile-end ? Yes. 

Do you remember any name mentioned ? No. 

What was the object of Mr. GemmilFs cautioning you against violence—what 
was done ? We took a vote to abstain from all violence ; and if any of our mem- 
bers would molest such people, we would have nothing to do with them what- 
ever. 

W^ho was in the chair at that meeting ? James Gibb, the prisoner. 

Did he enforce what Mr. Gemmill suggested and pressed on the meeting? ' 
He did. 
Were the resolutions directed to be printed in the newspapers ? They were. 
Were they passed unanimously ? They were. 
Was this a numerous meeting? Fes. 

How many were present ? 400 or 500, — the ball holds 400, and it was 
crowded. 

Look at that newspaper, the New Liberator, — you see an advertiscmaot 
there in regard to this ? Fes. 

(The Clerk of Court here read the advertisement) — Is that a true 
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aeoount of ivhat passed at that meetlDg— it vras published in the other news- 
papers of the day ? Ves, io the Herald And other papers. 

(Cross examined by the Lord Adtocatb)— Kou have been about 14 years a 
nemberofthe Association, and yon said that the members of the Association 
irere under no oblijfatiou of any kind ? No. 

'Sow, 11) regard to other persons not members, did the Association conceive 
they had any poirer over such persons ? No. 

Since you have been in Glasgow, do you remember how many strikes there 
have been ? Some partial strikes, but no considerable strikes till the last. 

At what mills were these partial strikes? Graham*s, and M^Phaern 

Had th^e been strikes in any of those mills during the time you wrought 
there? Fes, iu Graham's. 

Were any persons taken to work there ? No ; it only lasted two weeks : 
the men were taken back again. 

Previous to the last strike, did you never hear of any violence to cotton- 
spinners ? I heard that violence had been used, and the cotton -spinners 
blamed for it 

Did yon believe that cotton* spinners had committed that violence? I did 
not. 

Then you do not believe that any cotton-spinners, during that time when 
you were in Glasgow, ever committed any violence against another person 
for working as a nob? I never knew of it. — I do not believe it. 

Do you believe that any vitriol was thrown, previous to the last strike, 
at persons for working contrary to the will of the Asscciation ? I believe 
there was; but I did not know of it. 

Was that done by members of the Association, or by cotton-spinners? I 
do not know whom it was done by. 

Do you believe it was thrown by cotton-spinners or not, for working 
contrary to the rules of the Association ? I do not believe that cotton-spin- 
ners did it. 

Who do you suppose threw the vitriol ? I do not know. 

Have you any conjecture or opinion in your own mind who threw the vitriol, 
or as to the motives for throwing it ? None whatever. 

Did it not appear a strange thing one person throwing vitriol on another ? 
Fes. 

Did you reflect on it at the time ? Tes. 

And no motive ever occurred to you about it ? I thought it a very bad thing. 

Could a person gain any thing by it ? No, I do not think he could. 

Did you ever hear of any cotton-spinners punished for throwing vitriol ? I do 
not remember hearing any of them being punished for throwing vitriol- 

(By the Court) — Do you not recollect, having been in Glasgow since 1825, 
of 4 or 5 men having been tried before me, at Glasgow, and being convicted by 
the verdict of a Jury, and transported for H years, for throwing vitriol ? No, 
I do not. 

(By the Lord Advocatb)— When you came to Glasgow you would hear of 
what bad passed in regard to this crime before— did you hear of vitriol haying 
been thrown, and persons punished for it ? I do not remember bearing it talked 
aboat 

You said you bad heard of vitriol being thrown, — you reflected on it, and 
thought it wrong,-- when did you hoar of its being thrown ? I heard it not at 
the time it happened, but I heAfd of It being talked about. 

Persons spoke of it ? Not to m»* 

To whom were they speakimlf ? To one another. 

Were you present and heard them ? Kes, I overheard them talking of it, but 
no person spoke to me about it. 

The Lord Justice Clerk — I have just to remind you, Mackay, that there is 
aoeh a thing as prevarication, and it is punishable, — keep that in your eyp. 

(By the Lord Advocate)*— You say that nobody spoke to you about it, but 
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you beard persons speaking to each other about vitriol being thrown — wben did 
you bear tbem speaking about it? I do qot remember tbe time. 

Did you bear it spoken about after you came to Glasgow, or did yoo never 
bear it spolcen about after you came to Glasgoir ? Yes : I think it was after I 
came to Glasgow. 
Then bow long was it after you came to Glasgow ? J do not know. 
Was it a year ? I cannot tell. 

Or five years— 4»r can you say any number of years ? 1 cannot say. 
Answer me this — did you, while in Glasgow, hear the throwing of vitriol 
spoken of more than once ? I could not answer that question. 

If you only heard it spoken of once, could you answer the question ? I could 
not. 
Pid you bear it spoken of in Glasgow more than ten times ? I could not say. 
Did you hear it spoken of more than 50 times ? I cannot say. 
Did you hear the throwing of vitriol spoken of in your presence more than 
100 times after you came to Glasgow ? I cannot say. 

( By the Court) — Did you hear of a man that was hanged for throwing vi- 
triol in Glasgow, within a few years since ? Yes : I heard of that having hap- 
pened in some of the inns in Glasgow. 

Mr. Robertson.^— My Lords, tbe witness came to Glasgow in 1825, and the 
' trial your Lordship speaks of was in 1823. 

(By the Loan Advocate)_How far is Blantyre from Glasgow? About 8 
miles. 

Did yoa usually bear in Blantyre what was passing in Glasgow ? Very sel- 
dom—we seldom went down to Glasgow. 

Did you ever bear of any cotton-spinner shooting at another ? I knew of a 
cottoD-spinner being punished for shooting at another. 
\Vhat was bis name ? Keen. . 

Who did he shoot at? I do not remember — I was not in Glasgow at that 
time. 

What time of the year 1825 did you come to Glasgow? 'Within a month of 
tbe end of the year 1825. 

Was thie person's name Graham that was shot at? I think it was. 
Do you know whether he was a nob or not ? I could not say — X did not know 
much about it at that time : I just heard a report about it. 

Do you believe be was a cotton-spinner that fired the shot ? I believe be was 
a cotton spinner that was punished for it. 

Did you ever hear of proceedings against a man of the name of Cummiogs 
for shooting at a person, and was fugitated ? I never heard of it. 

Did you ever hear of a person of the name of James Steel ? I do not know a 
spinner of that name. 

Did you never bear of his being punished for footing at a nob ? No. 
Did you ever bear of a man tbe name of Walker, tried in 18:27 ? Yea. 
What was that for ? I do not remember the particular circumstances— it was 
some molestation to another man. 

What molestation ? I do not recollect. 
Was it for firing a pistol ? I could not say. 

Was the person molested, a nob ? 1 do not know much about it — I heard of 
it. 

Did you pay no attention to it ? No : I paid attention to nothing of the kind. 
Did it not strike you as an extraordinary thing at the time, of a spinoer*a 
firing in at the room of a person who was a nob ? I thought it a bad action. 
Do you remember what factory that occurred in ? I do not remember. 
Do you believe there were no acts of violence took place by spioner9 otf tbe 
persons of nobs from tbe time you came to Glasgow, until the commencement 
of the last strike ? None, except what you have spoken about. 

( By tbe Court) — Did you come into this court with the belief, and ready to 
swear that no acts of violence bad been committed to cotton.spinners in Glas- 
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{ow as Doba, previous to the last strike ? I believe there were Tio1ence» but at 
the present uoroent ihey are out of mj menlory. 

(By the Lord Advocate)— Do you know what committees there were ap- 
pointed by the Association, during the last strike ? Yes, the finance committee. 

Do you know of any other ? Yes, the guard committee. 

Do you know of any other during the last strike ? Of no other. 

What was the duty of the guard committee ? They were elected to go upon 
the different shops, to aee if any of our members were working in the shops, and 
to report to the trade. 

To what part of the trade ? The whole Association, when they met altogether. 

liVas yon a guard ? No, I never was on the guard. 

Was you a member of the guard committee? No, I never was a member of 
any committee in the Glasgow body. 

During the strike, did you go frequently about Glasgow and the neighbourhood ? 
I aometimea read in the house for half a day, and then walked and looked about 
me. 

And yon saw what was going on ? Sometimes : I sometimes went past the 
mill, and saw crowds assembled. 

Before the meeting that Mr. Gemmill attended, had you never heard of violence 
btiDg committed ? There had been reports about Mile-end. 

What do you mean by reports ? People hissing and cheering at the nobs as 
they oame from their work. 

Did you ever hear of the spinners doing any thing more than cheering and 
hissing ? Not at this last strike. 

Do you believe that during the last strike spinners did nothing more than 
cheer and hiss ? I have heard of some nob spinners being abused at Oakbank. 

How abused <* Struck, in going through Cowcaddens. 

Did you hear of any thing else ? I heard of a man being shot 

Was that Smith ? Fes. 

Fou say you attended a meeting at the Black Boy Close on the day on which 
Dr. Taylor spoke in the Green ? Fes. 

Fou say you went there rather before 8 o*clock in the evening ? Fes. 

How long did you stay ? About an hour and a half. 

Then you will recollect what passed — did any body speak at all ? The number 
of the different shops were called over, and they heard what was going on. 

Do you remember if any one spoke there ? Yes, I spoke myself at that 
meeting. 

Did any other person speak besides you ? Two or three of the delegates,— 
a good number of them,— some of them I did not know. 

Can you name one person who spoke besides yourself? No, I cannot. 

Yon know the person who was in the chair, and you know other persons In 
the room ? Fes, a good many. 

You were accustomed to meet with the delegates ? They very often changed 

their delegates. 

And can you not name any other person who spoke but yourself, during that 
hour and a half? Fes ; Tarn IVl'Millan told the state his shop was tn : I paid 
DO attention to the names of those who spoke. 

Was there any particular business going on ? No, except as to hdw the men 
staod affected, if there were any views of a settlement, or if the masters had 
sent for them. 

Fou say the term No. 60 was ilone away wilh three years ago ? A bout that 

time. 

Has It never been used In the schedules since? I could not say. 

|Ias there been any regulation about No. 60 since ? I could not say : there 
may or may not be ; but I could not say. 

Are the books and schedules all open to you and others ? We scarcely ever 
called for a schedule during the strike. 

Was there any body at the head of the Association ? Three men. 
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Who were the three during the last strike? John Bunyan, Beter Hacket,— 
I do not remember the third just new. 

Had the Association any president or bead ? No ; when we met we obose a 
chairman. 

Was there no man considered more at the bead than another ? No, I do not 
remember that there was. 

Was there any man considered treasurer to the Association ? Tes. 

One of these three was treasurer during the strike ? Yes, and at all times. 

Who was the treasurer from the strike till the end of it ? Either Bunymn or 
Hacket. 

Was any body considered as secretary ? During the strike, Richard M*Neil. 

That is the prisoner ? Yes. 

Was any person considered as assistant secretary ? I do not remember. 

You say nobody was particularly president ? No. 

Are you sure of that? Yes : we bad a man, James Gibb, who was generally 
in the chair during our public meetings. 

Look at the prisoner Hunter, had he anything to do with the Association ? 
He was one of the twelve added to the committee to keep us in life — to g«t 
money to us. 

When was be added ? Sometime after the strike — a week or so after it took 
place. 

Was he nothing more than one of. the twelve ? I never heard of his being any- 
thing else than that. 

You never heard of his being President or bead of the Association ? I never did. 

Did you ever hear of the name of Director ? Yes : that is done away with 
now. 

But during the last strike, did you never hear of Hunter being anything more 
during the whole strike, than one of the twelve? Never. 

You never heard of him bring chairman ? I have never seen him chairman, 
or heard of bis being so, since the strike commenced. 

On no occasion whatever ? On no occasion. 

[The Court adjourned at 9 o'clock, evening, until Monday. On the applica- 
tion of the Jury, the Court granted permission to them to take an airing in 
carriages on Sunday, but to be under the strict charge of the Clerk and Macera 
of Court.] 

FIFTH DAY— Monday, 8th Jan. 1838. 
The Court met at 9 o'clock. 

f Excusatory Evidence^continued,J 

ANGUS CAMPBELL, Cotton- Spinner— (Examined by Mr. Robebtson) 

You are a cotton-spinner? Yea. 

How long have you been so ? About fifteen years. 

And a member of the Association ? Yes, since I c&me to Glasgow, now about 
eight years ; previous to that I was in Renfrewshire. 

Were you sworn when you were admitted as a member of the Assoibiation ? No. 

Do you know of any oaths having been administered to any of the members ? 
Not by the way of admission. 

In what way, then ? Such as I have taken to-day : I have known spinners 
taking oaths in civil courts, but I know of no such thing in the Association. 

Or any obligations of any kind to observe i^crecy ? No. 

Or any obligations to abide by the resolutions or determination of the majority 
in things unlawful ? I never understood or heard of any such obligation being 
undertaken^ 

The decfsion of the majority was to bind the body in things lawful ? Yes, 
the decision of the body at all times made the law. 

What do you mean by the law ? The regulations of the affairs of the Association. 

There was no obligation to obey the majority in things unlawful ? No. 
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Or any acts of violence to life and property? No. 

Was there any obligation to obey the resolutions of the majority in any acts of 
Tiolence of any kind ? No. 

On property, or life, or persons ? None. 

How. were Uie delegates appointed? By the members of the respective shops — 
any factory where there was a number of spinners — they took it generally by ro- 
tation ; sometimes they were appointed by the factory. 

What was the duty of the delegates when appointed ? To attend once a-week, 
in a collective capacity, and give in the reports of theii* various factories. 

Reports of what ? Of the then state of the society, or the opinions of their 
constituents. 

That is the people of the mill you mean ? Just so. 
Were any select delegates appointed ? Yes, occasionally. 
What was the purpose of their appointment ? When any question of import- 
ance was about to be discussed, it was thought more convenient for the finance 
committee to send notice to the men of the different factories to appoint one 
from each factory, to be sent on a given night to the committee room : this was 
done by the men of the factories, who appointed the most talented and judicious 
men from each factory. 

Was that in addition to the ordinary delegates ? Just so. 
You say the delegates met once a-week generally ? The ordinary delegates 
did : latterly they met once a-fortnight, but the common way was once a-week. 

When select delegates were chosen, did they meet once a-week, or when oc- 
casion required ? When necessity required. 

Who called the meeting of select delegates ? The finance committee gave in- 
structions to the officer of the body to go round and give intimation to the men 
of the different factories : the select delegates were only of one night standing. 
The finance committee, was^ that the permanent committee ? Yes. 
Were there schedules sent round by the finance committee ? Yes. 
and for one occasion. 

What did these contain ? The general expenditure of the Association, so that 
it might be seen by each member. 

Was there any standing committee but the finance committee? No 
other. 

Of what number did it consist? Three, the permanent finance committee. 
Was there any chairman of the Association ? Yes. 

Was he a member of the finance committee ? No : the ordinary delegates ap- 
pointed one of their number to stand for two or three months as president of 
their meetings ; I think three months was the ordinary time. 

(By the Court) — Does that mean that he was the president of the Association ? 
No ; that he was president of the ordinary delegate meetings. 

.Was there any chairman of the Association apart from the person who was 
cfaocen by the delegates as their chairman ? None apart from the president of the 
delegates, except when the finance ^committee or supply committee required a 
chairlnan for that committee. 
(By Mr. Robertson) — Have you attended meetings of delegates ? I have. 
As a delegate ? Yes. 

Did persons, members of the Association, not delegates, occasionally attend 
meetings of delegates ? Yes. 

During strikes, what committees existed ? During strikes, the finance commit- 
tee existed ; and in addition to that, a supply committee was attached to the 
finance committee : I believe there was a guard committee also; 
Any other ? Not that I know of. 

Did you ever hear of a secret committee or a secret select committee ? I have 
heard of the committees I have mentioned, but of no other, or of a secret or 
select committee. 

The supply committee was in addition to the ordinary £nancc committee ? 
Yes, but attached to it during strikes. 
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What was its duty ? For the purpose of assisting the finance committee in 
raising supplies for the support of the men during the strike. 

What was the number of the supply committee ? The finance and supply com- 
mittees together might, during a strike, amount to about 16 or 17 men, incloding 
the three of the finance. 

What was the number of the guard committee ? I think I heard three or four 
different men appointed as a guard committee. 

Were they appointed by the Association or the delegates? They were ap- 
pointed at a general meeting of the Association. 

What was done with the schedules during the strikes ? As it was inconvenient 
for the whole of the members to see the schedules as formerly, they were read 
regularly once A-fortnight at the meeting of the Association, instead of being sent 
round the factories as formerly, when the factories were open. 

The schedules were read at regularly convened meetings of delegates of the 
Association ? The representatives of the Association, convened for the purpose of 
hearing the schedules read, and intelligence was carried back to the men. 

How were the representatives chosen ? I told you already that they were ge- 
neral delegates : every shop sent four or five men, as the hall was not large 
enough to hold the whole of the members : this meeting represented the Asao- 
ciation. 

How many might there be of those at a meeting ? I have seen from 30 to 
200, and ranging between these two numbers. 

What might be the number of the Association altogether ? About 800. 

What was the meaning of No. 60 ? The original meaning was this— there was 
a number of men out of employment : it happened that the Association offered 
to give them a few shillings per week to keep them from starving : at the time 
this grant was made by the Association, their number amounted to 60, and, for 
consistency's sake and expediency, they fixed upon that number, which has con- 
tinued as the name applied to all men out of employment 

Were the shops known by different numbers? Yes. 

Pid you ever see in any of the schedules an entry of expenses with nobs ? 
I have, at least I understood so. 

Wh^t did you understand that to mean ? When any of the new hands of the 
factories wrought during strikes, they were sometimes induced to leave their work 
by fair legal means ; and the expenses incurred by waiting on them, or by them 
calling on the ordinary members of the trade, were entered in the schedoles in 
that way. 

Did that include occasional drinking ? Yes ; and when any agreement took 
place between the parties, they were generally placed on the same aliment as the 
ordinary members of the trade, and the entry of expenses with nobs included 
that aliment. 

Did these men, being to withdraw from the works, continue to be deaouneed 
in the books as nobs ? I cannot say I saw the word nob in the schedulei^ but 
when the question was put to me, I gave what I considered to be the meaakig of 
it in the trade. 

(By the Court) — You said you saw them in the schedules? Yes. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Have you seen the word nobs entered into the schedules, 
or nob ? 1 could not tax my memory that I ever saw the word nob in the sche- 
dules. 

Have you heard the words, expenses with nobs, read from the schedules? I have 
heard such expressions made use of at meetings : I cannot charge my memory 
with ever having beard such an entry read. 

you have told us that you understood expenses with nobs to include expenses 
of drinking and aliment given to those who came out— who paid the nobs ? The 
guard committee. 

Who made the entry in the schedules ? The clerk of the Association. 

From what materials or report did the clerk make the entry ? From the expen- 
diture of the trade generally. 
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^^^ho informiNl him of it ? The finance committee. 
<Q^ ^ ff the entry " expenses with nobs,** had been made, from what material would 
^^^^ have been gathered? From the guard committee. 

^ "^^en persons who were nobs were put on aljment in the way you have men- 
^^^^ed, how was that aliment charged ? It was put in the schedules as a separate 
l^^'^iy from the usual aliment giren to the men — as " expenses of guards with new 
^^^ids or nobs,*' it may have been. 

•^hat was a clear certificate ? A line or certificate given to a man who was a 
^^^mber of the body, wishing to leave the town, or going to a distant part of the 
^^untry. 

By whom was it given ? By the finance committee. 

Tou were a member in the strike of April last ? Tes. 

Were you a delegate during the last strike ? No. 

Were you a member of the committee of supply during the last strike ? I was. 

Do you know a person of the name of William Johnston ? Yes. 

Do you remember being at a meeting in June last, when a motion was made by 
him ? I recollect of several meetings at which he was present, because he was a 
regular delegate. 

Do you recollect a meeting where he made a motion about nobs ? I recollect 
being at a meeting where he made a motion respecting the conduct of some 
of our men : previous to the strike, a scheme of emigration was entered into, 
and those who wished to avail themselves of it got ^10 from the body, on their 
granting a bill that they would not work as cotton spinners in Glasgow, for the 
space of three years : they granted a bill for the ^10, and came under an obli- 
gation not to work for three years : this was altogether voluntary ; but if they paid 
back the j£10 they were at liberty to work. 

If they worked without paying the money, what was to be done ? We took the 
money off them by legal means. 

What was the purport of Johnston's motion ? As a number of individuals 

(LoBD Justice Clerk) — Answer directly — ^what was the motion ? The purport 
of Johnston's motion was, that as a number had availed themselves of the £\0, 
and had failed in their obligation by going to work, he proposed that a prosecution 
should be raised immediately to regain the money given to these men. 

(By Mr. Robebtson) — Was there a committee appointed for that purpose ? I 
cannot say, but the impression on my mind is, that the proposition led to the 
appointment of a committee. 

Was the motion carried ? I think it was — it was not appointed at the time, but 
I cannot say whether the committee ever was appointed or not 

Were you present at the meeting which Mr. Oemmill addressed ? I was. 

Who was in the chair at that meeting ? James Oibb, one of the prisoners. 

Was that a meeting of the Association at large ? It was a general meeting-— it 
was crowded. 

Was Gibb a member of the supply committee ? He was. 

(By the Court)^And of the finance committee ? Not of the finance. 

(By Mr. Robebtson) — What was the purport of Mr. Gemmill's speech ? To in- 
duce the members of the Association to withdraw the guards about the mills, and 
that the Association should use all their influence to keep down disturbances. 

Was that agreed to, and certain resolutions passed ? Yes. 

And which were published in the newspapers ? Yes. 

Had the guards been on the different factories for sometime before this ? Yes. 

Had molestation to the new hands been complained of? Yes. 

Had the guards been assembled at the diflRsrent mills ? Yes. 

Had there been disturbances with the police ? Yes. 

Had persons been assaulted ? Report said so — I did not see any assaulted. 

Was there a general strike at this time among the trades, besides the cotton 
spinners? Yes — sawyers, moulders, colliers, and founders. 

Do you remember whether Gibb spoke at that meeting ? Yes. 

Did he speak from the chair ? lie did. 
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To what effect ? To the effect that the decision of the meeting- should be, that 
they afi^reed to the recommendation given to them by Mr. Gemmill, inducing 
them to withdraw the guards — that the trade themselves should abide by his 
recommendation, — and that any member who would violate this decision, their 
aliment would be cut off, and they would get no more during the strike. 

At any meeting you ever attended, was any encouragement given to violence 
or intimidation ? Quite the contrary. 

(Cross-examined by the Soucitob-Genebal)— Who were the members of the 
finance committee during the strike ? John Bunyan, Peter Hacket — I cannot re- 
collect the third person at present. 

Try if you can recollect ? It has escaped my memory who was the third person 
in the finance committee, the two were so amalgamated together. 

Were you a member of the supply committee ? I was. 

When was that committee appointed ? About the 10th, 12th, or 14th of April. 

Were you a member of any other committee? No. 

You have been 18 years a cotton-spinner? J have been 15 years. 

You did not enter the Association immediately ? 1 entered the Renfrewshire 
Association above 14 years ago. 

Did you take any oath when you entered that Association ? No. 

Was there any separate form of admission in the Glasgow Association ? Yet. 

W^hat was it ? I had to pay a new entry-money. 

How much ? A pound note. 

But you took no oath ? No. 

Did you ever hear of any oath being taken at the 'admission of a member to 
the Association ? Never at any time. 

Did you ever hear of any oath being taken ? No, 1 never heard any of the 
members of the Association talking about an oath. 

Did you ever understand that an oath had been taken at any time oh the ad- 
mission of a member ? Not at any time. 

Was there no obligation to stand by the majority ? No, excepting the Asso- 
ciation. 

Was there no obligation to stand by any decision of the majority ? No, there 
was no obligation to stand by any decision. 

Could a man remain a member of the Association, and not obey the decision 
of the majority ? Yes, a man could be a member of the Association, and not 
take an obligation. 

(By the Court)— Take care what you are about 

(By the Soijcitor-General) — Answer my question — could he remain a 
member, and not obey the decision of the majority? No. 

And yet there was no obligation to obey the decision of the majority ? No. 

Was there nothing in the articles of the Association binding and obliging 
every member to obey the Association, and submit to the majority ? There was 
in the rules of the Association a rule expressing the meaning that those who 
joined the Association would necessarily have to be regulated by the decision of 
the Association. 

(By the Court) — Do you say that those who joined it would be bound to 
obey the resolution of the Association ? Those who joined it voluntarily. 

(By the Solicitob-Genebal) — Do you remember the expression of the 
rules? Not pointedly. 

Do you know the expressions were, that every member of the Association 
binds and obliges himself to submit to the majority of his brethren in all cases 
connected with the Association — were these the words of the obligation? I 
cannot say positively whether these were the words or not. 

Do you believe that that was the import of the rules? I believe that it 
tended to that meaning in a great measure. 

I ask, do you believe it was the import of the rule ? Yes. 

Do you know what the majority was that was to regulate? Yes, two -thirds 
of the members. 
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Have you. any doubt now that there was a rule such as I have mentioned ? 
Allow me to say, that when a member entered voluntarily into the trade, thoy 
considered themselves as bound to abide by the majority, and when they failed 
to do that, they could not be considered as members of the Association : that 
was the penalty of his not obeying. 

If he did not obey the majority, he ceased to be a member ? If he still per* 
severed for months or years, he could not be a member — when he became a 
bad member: it was altogether voluntary. 

Spppose the Association resolved to strike, could a man remain a member 
of the Association, if he worked after the strike was resolved on ? I cannot say 
he would. 

Could he work— ^no or yes ? I could not answer that question, for the case 
never came under my observation. 

Could he work a week against the strike, and be a member? My own opi- 
nion is, that he could- not 

What is a nob ? I understand a nob to be a new hand who goes in to work 
when a strike takes place— that is generally what is denominated a nob — there 
are other nobs besides. 

Well, what are they ? I have seen a walking staff with a nob upon it. 

(The Court) — The Jury will remember that answer. 

(By the Solicitor-General)— I want more nobs? I do not know any more. 

I hope you will have it down that he said there were several nobs during the 
strike, and then he told me that another kind of nob was a walking stick. — Do 
you know any other nobs ? I am not acquainted with any more. 

Suppose a member of the Association continued to work after a strike — not a 
new hand, but an old hand, would he be called a nob ? Generally he would. 

Well, that is another nob. — Suppose a man persisted for months and years in 
disobeying the decision of the majority, would he be a nob ? According to the 
meaning given to the word, he would. 

That is another nob, sir.— If a man acted so, that for any reason, he was cut 
off the Association, whether he worked or not, would he be a nob ? No. 

If he would be expelled from' the Association ? No — that is my opinion. 

Do you recollect any other than the four cases of nobs at present, including 
the nob on a stick ? I cannot just now, except they come to my recollection. 

Did you ever hear of such a thing as Colliery ? I cannot say whether I have 
heard the word or not 

Have you never heard it used in a particular manner by cotton-spinners ? If 
it has any reference to colliers I may have heard of it 

Have YOU ever seen or heard it in the schedules of the Association ? I have 
seen in toe schedules words bearing reference to colliers. 

How long has number 60 been used— is it used now ? No. 

When did it cease to be used ? About 2 years and a half or 3 years ago. 

What was the business of the guards ? Two or three of the members of the 
Association went to the different factories in the strike, (tr the purpose of ascer- 
taining how many new hands were going, so as to pass report to the other mem- 
bers of the Association when met, £e numbers that were going in, so that they 
might judge of the expediency of protracting the strike, or giving it up on the mas- 
ters* terms — this was the avowed purpose of the guards. 

How were the guards paid ? They received no pay, it was taken in rotation, 
except their aliment, but they might receive some refreshment when the weather 
was wet. 

(By the Court) — When acting as guards, they were performing the duty of the 
Association ? Yes. 

(By the Soucttor-General) — And received no pay? A glass of ale or so at 
the time : there was another reason for appointing the guards — in case a member 
of our own might be going in and receiving aliment and deserting the society : 
it was part of the duty of the guard to give notice of .that 

Had the guards any directions to treat with the nobs at all ? There was an un- 
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dentanding; fhit should any of the new hands who inclined to come out, or if they 
knew any of their friends, to treat with them in that way : and it has been prao- 
ttsed, and ftome of them have come out, and were placed on the same aliment as 
the rest of the men. 

Did you ever hear of the (guards maltreating any of the nobs ? I am not aware 
that the guards maltreated any of them. 

Did Tou ever hear of the cotton-spimsers that had struck, maltreating the nobs ? 
I have heard it reported that some of them had. 

Had any cotton-spinners been tried for molesting ? I understand that some of 
tbem were apprehended. 

But did you ever hear, during the last strike, of cotton-spinners being tried for 
molesting the nobs ? I recollect now of haying heard that one, or two, or three, 
were put in prison for molesting the new hands^-that was reported, but I was not 
personally acquainted with the circumstances. 
*.. Did yo.u know that some of the members of the Association were in custody, 

•^ ^ at that meeting when Mr. Gemmill spoke, for molesting the new hands 9 Yes. 

y^ Do you know if one had been convicted ? I heard of it ; but I knew it was 

^ an understanding between Mr. Gemmill and the authorities that the prosecution 

would not be proceeded in, provided we withdrew the guards, and if peace 
would be preserved, and so on. 

The aliment paid to members of the Association formed the different arti- 
cles in the schedules? Yes. 

Did you ever happen to see in the same schedule separate entries of guard 
expenses, and expenses with nobs ? I recollect hearing such entries read as 
guards' expenses, and expenses connected with the duties of the guard com- 
mittee. 

Were they considerable ? As necessity required, sometimes very considerable. 

Let me know how they could be considerable? When a great number of 
new hands had come voluntarily out, or were induced by ftiir means to come 
out, these were placed on that ibnd, and as necessity required the expenses 
would be heavy in that. 

(By the Court)»Your answer would not apply to any of your own members, 
for they would go upon the aliment? I acknowledge there was a guard com- 
mittee, but that was a separate fund that they had from the fund of the ordi- 
nary trade ; and those who came out were placed on the fund under the care 
of the guard committee. 

You do not mean that if any of the members of the Assdciation had come 
out, that they would be placed on the guard fund ? No. 

(By the Solicitob-GenEbal) — How many new hands did you ever know at 
any one time charged upon the guard committee ? I do not know ; but I think 
I have heard to the amount of 60 or more new hands at a time during the last 
strike. 

What were they paid ? At first, according to the ability of the Association to 
pay : the whole of the new hands got the same. 

What was the lowest and highest aliment given to the new hands ? I know 
what I got myself, and I got 28. 6d. ; and I have got as high as 68. or Ss. 

When No. 60 existed, were they paid any thing for unshopping a man ? I 
scarcely understand that word. 

you do not understand what it means ? I recollect now that the time the emi- 
gration scheme was in existence there was a great number of strangers coming 
into the town and went into work, and there was a series of resolutions brought 
up by some of the trade to pay for unshopping, and a proposition was entered into 
to that effect and presented to the trade, bdt it was rejected. 

Did the Association ever give any assistance to cotton-spinners, their members, 
when apprehended by the legal authorities — did you ever know anything of that ? 
I have known them get reHreshroents in jail. 

Did they ever pay the expenses of their defence when on trial ? Fes, niore than 
once ; but it was generally at the urgent request of their friends. 
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Then jou knew several tried ? Kes, and their expenses paid by the Association, 
on the understanding that their friends would be answerable for paying thorn back. 

Then it is not from reports that you know that cotton-spinners have been ac- 
cused for molesting nobs, and been tried for it, but because the Association have 
repeatedly paid their expenses — were those expenses paid to those who were tried 
for moleiting nobs ? Yes, they were taken on that charge. 

It 18 not merely from report that you know that cotton-spinners have been 
charged with molesting nobs, but from the more satisfactory knowledge that the 
"Spinners have paid the expenses of their trial ? From report and from knowing 
that several were tried and acquitted : but it was no general rule, and was only 
from the solicitation of their friends, under an understanding that it was to be paid 
back. 

You seem amazingly anxious to take the part of the Association in things with 
which I am not charging them : you say they were apprehended and acquitted— 
did you ever know any convicted ? There have been convictions, I have heard, 
though I was not personally acquainted with them. 

Do you remember the case of MunhoUand, M'Allian, and O^Donnell ? I re- 
member these men. 

Do you remember their being charged with maltreating nobs — had you any thing 
to do with the settlement of that affair ? Yes. 

What had you to do with it ? By another party, I understood that there was 
money lodged as bail, and at the first circuit court after in Glasgow they were 
cited to appear : in April last, M'Allian and O'Donnell did appear : previous to 
that, we sent down two or three men to Duntocher to make sure they would not 
be out of the way : MunhoUand was not got, and did not appear ; the others did. 

(By the Court) — These men were to see that they should attend ? Yes. 

(By the Solicitor-General) — Was it the Association money that was lodged 
for their bail ? It was : allow me to explain how I became connected with it ; 
MunhoUand not appearing, and the trial not having been proceeded with, on the 
day following I was requested by the parties who had lodged the bail, to go to 
Dumbarton, and give up the letters of guarantee previously received from Macome, 
and get a letter for the remainder of the money — Munholland*s bail being foN 
felted : I was to get up the money, excepting ^20, for the payment of Munhol- 
land's bail. 

You got a new obligation ? Fes, I got a new obligation as to the other two. 

Were they cited to appear? They were cited to appear, and we. sent to Dun- 
tocher to bring them up, in order that justice might be obtained : the trial was 
not proceeded with, and the Association got back the money under a deduction. 

What was the sum altogether ? j£60, and (hey gave back ^40, keeping off 
Munbolland's bail and the expenses. 

Was there a Bible in the Association room ? Not that I know of. 

You never saw a Bible among the papers and documents belonging to the 
Association, or any of the committee in Smith's tavern ? No, I never saw any 
Bible connected with them : men may have had Bibles in their pockets, and such 
as that, but I saw none connected with the Association. 

Was any minute made of Johnstone's motion ? I cannot say that there was : 
when I was examined by the sheriff, they shewed me a minute bearing upon some 
proposition that William Johnstone had brought before a meeting : but whether it 
was that which bears on my examination to-day or not I do not know : I recollect 
seeing the document bearing something on the subject : I think this may have 
been the minute referred to ; but whether it was the one referring to the motion 
or not I do not know : Johnstone's motion was for the purpose of prosecuting 
those who had got emigration money, and who did not go abroad, but remained 
at home. 

You do not know whether the committee was appointed to take any steps in 
regard to it ? No. 

(By the Court) — You said that there were three of the finance committee,— 
and you said when lines were given to persons leaving the country, these were 
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signed by the finance committee, — ^you are asked to name the persons of the 
supply committee, and you can only name Bunyan and Hacket ; but you said 
that when a line was given, it was signed by the finance committee, consisting of 
three ; — now look at that certificate (No. 15 of inventory), and the names at that 
certificate, viz. Hunter, Gibb, Hacket, and M'Neil ? I see their names at it. 

Are these names attached to that certificate as members of the finance com- 
mittee or not ? Previous to any certificate, when the ordinary purposes of the 
trade were going on, it was the duty of the finance committee to grant such lines 
ad this : I told the Court that shortly after the strike took place, the supply com- 
mittee of 12 or 13 were appointed, and were amalgamated with or attached to 
them : then the business of the committee was so much extended, that the finance 
committee could not do it all ; and they appointed the president of the supply 
committee, the treasurer, the secretary, and an under secretary perhaps, to do 
the business : and it was the duty of these men to grant lines of this kind to 
all members of the trade during the strike. 

Now, in what capacity are these names appended there ? Hunter was chairniaa 
of the committee ; Gibb was one of the secretaries, or assistant secretary ; 
Hacket was treasurer; and M'Neil secretary. 

And in these capacities you consider their names appended to the certific&te ? 
Yes. 

Previous to the strike, such certificates were granted by the finance committee ? 
Yes. 

Were any such certificates granted by the shop <* None such as this ; but there 
were certificates granted by the shop to be referred to the finance committee. 

What kind were those granted by the shop ? A reference from the shop to the 
committee as to whether the individual who was requesting a general certificate 
was free of debt. 

What is that certificate which you hold in your hand ^ A certificate granted to 
M'Lean : he came and requested it, and he intended to go to a distant part of the 
country or out of the kingdom to work. 

How do you know that ? I was present when the application was made, being a 
member of the joint committees. 

Did you see it granted there ? Yes, I saw a certificate similar to this granted ; 
I think it is the same. 

When so granted, was Hunter in the chair ? Yes. 

Can you recollect now who the third man was who was member of the finance 
committee ? I cannot charge my memory with it : but my opinion is the third 
member's time of serving on the committee had expired about the commencement 
of the strike ; and when the committees were amalgamated no member in his 
place was appointed : this is an opinion of my own, having seen .such a circum- 
stance happen before, and may be the reason of my not remembering the 
name. 

You told us distinctly that the whole finance business was managed by three of 
the committee before the twelve were added to it, — do you say that no other man 
was put in to fill up the vacancy in the finance committee ? 1 only state this as 
being a reason why I do not remember the man's name. 

At the time when they required assistance to transact the business, do you say 
that it was not filled up ? I am only forming an opinion from knowing such a 
circumstance before : when the amalgamation took place, there was no immediate 
need of one being appointed, as assistance could be called in at any time. 

Who was the member of the three that retired from that important office ? I 
do not recollect who the man was, not being connected with the committee at 
that time. 

Had you only been elected one of the twelve after that ? Yes. 

Do you recollect who were the other members of the finance committee im- 
mediately before the strike ? That is still where I. am in difficulty : I cannot re- 
member the third person who filled up the situation in the finance committee. 

Did the finance committee act or not by themselves in the business of the 
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^^^^^>cuition, after the appointment of the committee of twcWc ? The finance and 

l^ply committees were amalgamated into one durinj;^ the strike. 
^ *yo jou. mean to say that the finance committee did not act by itself? It did 

^t act by itself — ^they all acted together. 
' Did these four persons who held the ofBce act by themselves ? The actions of 

^^^ member of the committee, and^all the transactions of the finance committee 

^^1 the transactions of every member of both finance and supply committee, were 
^^der the sunreilance of the whole. 

Bat did these four persons act by themselves ? They acted as chairman, secre- 
f, and treasurer, when the whole committee generally met 
Did Peter Hacket never act but when the committee met together ? Not that I 
^YD aware of. 

Did he act away from the committee ? No, unless under the injunctions of the 
^^ommittee : when injunctions were given to any, they acted on them in absence 
Of the rest; that is when any duty was laid on any of them. 

Tou say M'Neil was secretary, and Gibb assistant secretary — can you explain 
llow both the secretary and the assistant secretary signed this certificate ? It was 
tilieir duty : sometimes three and sometimes four signed it, according to the wish 
of the applicant : 1 have seen five names, and never less than three. 

(Reexamined by Mr. Robebtbon) — Do you know the handwriting of the 
certificate ? It is difiScult for a person to say in whose handwriting it is— I cannot say. 
Tou were present when it was granted ? I was present when he made applica- 
tion for it 

What is the date of it ? 1 1th July. 

Was that the date on which it was granted ? Yes : I recollect of leaving the 
room, when orders were given to some of the secretaries to draw up a certificate 
(or M'Lean. 

You were asked about the meaning of the word nob — is that applicable to 
cotton spinners and to other trades ? So far as my opinion goes, it is a general 
term applicable to all trades. 

You were asked about collieries, and you said you had not seen such a word in 
the schedule, but something about colliers — what is the meaning of an entry about 
colliers ? I recollect that on one occasion ^50 was granted as a loan to the colliers, 
and I have seen an entry '* colliers' bill,** as far as 1 recollect, j£50 : and the reason 
was that the money was levied by the Association to give it to them ; and the 
Association granted a bill to the persons from whom it was borrowed : I recollect 
about two years ago of an application being made at a public meeting if I re- 
collect right Thomas Hunter was the man to whom it was first made — for ^50, 
to be given to another branch of the colliers. 

Was it granted ? Yes, on heritable security that the money would be paid back ; 
and, during the last strike, intimation was sent from different branches of the 
colliers, wishing a deputation to be sent for the purpose of granting a little 
afsiBtance to the spinners of Glasgow. 
Was it given ? In some instances it was. 

Were the certificates granted in the ordinary course of the Association, as well 
as during strikes ? Yes, at all times. 

Was certificates similar to that — I mean in the same terms — granted to other 
persons during the last strike ? Yes. 

(By the Court,) — There were some questions put as to what was a nob persons 

of the Association remaining at work during a strike, are they nobs ? Yes. 

During the last strike, do you know any instances of persons belonging to the 
Association remaining in works ? Several mills did not strike at all. 

But were there any members of the Association remained in mills which did 
strike ? I cannot pointedly say. 
You know all the prisoners ? Yes. 

Were they all at the meeting where Mr. Gemmill made the speech ? I could 
not say whether they were all there ; but James Gibb was at it, and, if I do not 
mistake, M'Neil was there : I cannot positively say as to the others. 

No. 12. M 
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Did you tee Hunter there? I cannot tay whether he was or wai not : eom- 
monly the supply committee attended those meetingB. 

(The following are the resolutions adopted at the meeting of the Association 
which Mr. Gemmill addressed, and which were published in tiie Herald and 
Liberator newspapers, and were read durin^ir M'Kay's evidence, page 162 ; ) 
** A General Meeting of the Operative Cotton Spinners of Glasgow was held 
on the 2dd May, 1837, at which it was moved, seconded, and unanimously 
resolved, — 
'' First, — That this meeting being informed that the public have been led to 
believe that the disturbances at the factories under strike have been instigated or 
promoted by the members of the Union, the meeting feel themselves called upon 
to disabuse the public mind, and to disavow, as they now do, all connectioo, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with such disturbances. 

'* Second, — That although the meeting cannot subscribe to the doctrine whieh 
some of the authorities have laid down as law, viz. that a man may be-puniibed 
for walking near the works under strike, although he does not, by word or deed, 
molest any person ; yet, in order to testify to the world that the membets of the 
Union 'are not aiders or abettors in the annoyance said to be given to the new 
hands, the members of the Union resolve not only to abstain from walking, unne- 
cessarily, near the works^ but to use their influence to dissuade others /rem being 
guilty of any offence which the authorities may construe into intimidation or* mo- 
lestation. 

** Third, — That the thanks of the meeting are especially due to Mr.GemmilU 
writer, for the able manner with which he has conducted the law business of the 
Association, and the promptitude with which be attended the meeting to make 
the necessary explanation for the future regulation of the members. 

(Signed) " B. Mubphy, Seeret«ary,'* 
(By the Court) — Has any communication whatever been made to you linco 
you came here in regard to the proceedings in this trial ? No. 

Have you heard nothing whatever of the evidence that has been led beforo tlM 
Court ? No word whatever. 
Were you in Court during any part of the proceedings ? No. 
Have you had any conversation since Saturday on the subject ? Nothing more 
than general conversation that the trial was going on. 

Is any other witness living with you ? One other, William Sraail. 
WILLIAM SMAIL, Cotton- Spinner — (Examined by Mr. RoBsaxsoN) — 
Tou are a cotton-spinner ? Tes, and have been so about 1 1 yean. 
And a member of the Association ? Yes, about the same time. 
How is the business of the society managed during ordinary times when there 
is no strike ? It is managed by a finance committee of three. 

In cases of strikes, what committee was appointed ? A committee of supply. 
Does the committee of supply act in unison with the finance committee ? Tliey 
do. 

Is there any President of the Association during the ordinary times ? At the 
delegate meetings one man is President generally for two months-^but it is not 
the office of any committee man to occupy the chair on meetings. 

How are the delegates chosen ? By the respective factories that they work in. 
Are there occasionally select delegates chosen ? Tes : when any questions of 
importance are to be discussed, the most wise and judicious members are chosen 
and sent up as delegates. 

When you entered the Association did you take any oath ? No. 
Did you come under any obligation to abide by the decision of themijorily i 
anything unlawful ? No. 

Did you know or hear of any oath or obligation to that effect ? No. 
Or any oath of any kind ? No. 

Was the decision of the majority to be binding on the Association ? &-4thi oi 
a majority. 

Did you ever hear of a secret or select committee ? No. 
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_ ^^id jou ever hear of any committee under any name connected with purpotei 
^* ^'olence ? No. 

Vou remember the last strike? Yes. 

'^hat committee existed during that strike ? A committee of supply. 

What might be the number of that committee ? About 14, 1 think. 

Of whom the ordinary finance committee formed a part, I presume ? Fes. 

Do you remember who were the members of the finance committee that 
^Qeiged into the supply committee ? Peter Hacket and John Bunyan. 

Who was the third ? At the time of the strike the third was out of office, and 
"^lien the committee of supply was put into existence, a third was not put into his 
l)Iace : it was thought unnecessary to put in another, as the committee of supply 
HIS appointed. 

The finance committee had no duty to discharge separately during the strike 7 
Mb. 

Can you remember who the man was that went out of office ? I do not recollect. 

Was there any other committee that existed during the strike ? There was a 
gnaid eommittee. 

Was there any other committee besides the supply and guard committee? 
There was about a week or two a decreet committee. 

What was the duty of the supply committee f To raise funds for the supply of 
the men upon the strike. 

During the ordinary business, when there was no strike, were certificates occa- 
sionally granted to persons going to another part of the country ^ Fes. 

By whom f By the finance committee. 

lie only standing committee during the ordinary state of the trade ? Yes. 

Kow, during strikes, who granted that certificate f Tlie finance and supply 
eommittee merged into one, and acted as one. 

Were you a member of the committee of supply ? Fes, I was. 

Was there a chairman of the supply committee f Yes. 

Who was he ^ Thomas Hunter. 

.Who was treasurer? Peter Hacket. 

And secretary ? Richard M'Neil. 

And assistant secretary ? James Gibb. 

Did they grant such certificates ? Yes. 

You know that of your own knowledge ? Yes. 

Sereral during the strike f Yes. 

Can you tell to whom ? They granted one to James Dyer ; one to William 
M*Lean, the prisoner ; another to a man who went to Russia — I do not recollect 
his name at present ; but to these and several others. 

Was there one to Daniel Montgomery ? I believe there was. 

Could you name any others at present f — was Montgomery's during the strike ? 
Yes. 

Was there a Joseph Parker ? Yes, he got one. 

To Joseph Nixon ? Fes, that was the man that went to Russia. 

To Daniel M*Qenty ? Yes, he went to Carlisle. 

And some others ? Yes. 

Do you know the terms in which they were granted ? They generally ran 
thus : *' This is to certify, that the bearer was a clear member of the Association, 
and has paid all lawful dues.** 

Look at that (shews witness No. 23 of inventory) — is that in the usual form ? 
Quite so. 

Were you present when that was granted ? No. 

(By the Court) — This certificate says, " he has always done his duty, and we 
recommend him to all our friends" — is that the way generally ? It is to the effect. 
There was no regular way of ?nriting certificates. 

Look at that (shews witness No. 24 of inventory) — Montgomery's certificate — 
read it ? " Committee rooms, 1 1th July, 1 837 This is to certify, that Daniel Mont- 
gomery is a clear man of the Glasgow Operative Society of Cotton Spinners — 

M 2 
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he has always done his duty, and we recommend him to all our friends." (Signed 
by the prisoners ) 

You remember the Monday of the Glasgow fair in July last ? Yes. 

Does it begin on the second Monday in July ? It does. 

Where were you that day ? I left Glasgow that day to go to Blantyre. 

Did you see M'Lean, the prisoner, next day— ..the Tuesday ? I think it was 
the Tuesday that I saw him. 

Who was with him ? Daniel Montgomery. 

Where did you see him ? At Blantyre toll bar. 

Did you know where he was going ? Montgomery told me he was thinking of 
taking a trip to England. 

Was M*Lean there ? He was. 

Do you know where he was going ? I understood from Montgomery when he 
laid " we** that they were both going to England. 

What were they doing at Blantyre ? They made a call there to see if the spin- 
ners would assist them with a little money to help them up. 

They told you that ? Yes. 

Did you see them again ? 1 saw them next day, or next again in BothwelL 

Is that on the Carlisle road ? Yes, direct 

What was you doing at Both well ? I was going to see Lord Douglas* policy : 
I was idle at the time, being in the strike. 

Did you speak to them ? No, they were not near me. 

You told us about the supply committee — was there a guard committee? 
There was. 

What was the purpose of the guard committee ? To superintend those who 
were put to watch at the different factories that had struck to see those who went 
in. 

What was their purpose ? To see that none of our own members recei?iiig 
aliment from the society were at the same time working, and thus deceiving the 
society. 

Any thing else ? And at the same time to see whether it would be prudent 
or not to4:ontinue the strike any longer. 

(By the Court) — This was to be done by persons who volunteered that duty ? 
I think so. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Were they also to ascertain the number of new hands 
with the view of determining whether the strike should continue or not ? Yes. 

Were you to do anything with the nobs ? Any that they were acquainted with 
they were to reason with them, and to shew them the impolicy of taking work at 
the reduction. 

Were they to treat them with spirits or ale — was that allowed ? It was. 

Was the expense of that to be charged against the Association ? Yes. 

Had the guards no separate allowance — no pay ? Nothing farther than the ex- 
penses incurred by them in treating them. 

In what way were these expenses charged ? They were charged against the 
supply committee. 

When the guards succeeded in inducing any of the new hands to join the 
strike, was any aliment allowed to such hands ? Yes, they were put on aliment the 
same as the real members. 

Were the names of the real members of the Association entered in any book or 
roll? Yes. 

Were the names of these new hands who were put on the temporary aliment 
put on the roll ? Some of them were added and some were not. 

Was there any particular reason for not adding these ? No particular reason that - 
I ever knew — quite accidental. 

Now, during the time that there were no strikes, were the schedules handed 

round to the different mills ? Yes, shewing the income and expenditure. 

Were such schedules kept during the time that there was no strike ? Thej^^ 
were. 
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^:^ow was this still communicated to the trade during the strike ? When the 
^^legates met together, each delegate was served with a schedule, and the delegates 
8^ve them to their respective factories. 

'M^as this done when no schedules were sent round ? Yes : a short time after 
^^ strike was closed no schedules went round. 

How was the income and expenditure made known ? It was read at the meeting 
^^ the delegates. 

How many of these new hands maj there have been on aliment ? At one time 
tihere was near to 70. 

Was the entry of payment of aliment to, or of treating, or expenses with the 
new hands, given in detail in the schedules, or in one sum ? In one sum. 

Are you aware of any such entry as expenses for guards in the schedules ? Yes. 

What does that mean ? The'expenses the guards were at with those hands, the 
aliment they received, and the refreshments furnished to them. 

Did you ever see expenses with nobs entered ? Yes. 

In slumped sums ? ifes. 

What did that mean ? It meant the expenses that individuals had been at with 
oobs ; in advising them to refrain from working, or to leave off work. 

Was that the same kind of thing with the other ? Quite the same sort of thing. 

Was the temporary aliment occasionally given to new hands entered into one or 
other of these ? Sometimes it was. 

You hare told us of the supply committee and of the guard committee — you 
mentioned the decreet committee, what was that ? To pursue for debt those who 
were owing us sums of money. 

When persons were going to emigrate was there any arrangement ? There was 
a bill drawn out between the trade and them : they granted a bill and got the 
money to assist them in going abroad, and when they failed to go away, or returned, 
before 3 years, the time agreed on, the bill was put in suit, and decreet obtained 
for it 

You say this committee existed but a short time during the last strike ? But a 
short time. 

Had it any other name ? Decreet or debt committee. 

No other ? I do not recollect of any other. 

Do you remember upon whose motion such a committee was appointed ? No, 
I do not. 

Do you remember whether any motion was made on the subject ? I do not— I 
was from home some time. 

(By the Court) — You were not a member of the supply committee ? I was 
not a member during the whole strike. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — You know William Johnston ? I do. 

Were you at any meeting when he made a motion on this subject ? Yes-~at a 
general meeting of the Association. 

When was that ? I do not positively recollect, but I think it was in the month 
of June. 

You remember the time of Taylor*s mating on the Green ? Yes. 

Was it then ? I cannot say. 

What was the purport of that motion ? That all those who remained nobs and 
who were in our debt at the end of the strike, were to be prosecuted for the debt 
that they owed us. 

How were the nobs in debt ? Because many of them had got the emigration 
money and did not go away, and others of them had returned to work before the 
expiry of three years, and they were to be prosecuted : we did not care how soon 
they returned if they did not occupy wheels again. 

Is nob a general word used for all people working during the strike ? Yes : 
whether old or new, and any body is a nob who works during the strike on the 
terms that the Association refuses. 

Is the word nob applicable to all trades whether spinners or others ? Every 
trade, I believe, has its own technicality for these characters. 
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If a man got j? 10 to go away and did not go away, or came back before tb« 
time, could he by paying back the ^10, become a member of the Association? 
Yes. 

You say you heard of a decreet committee — did you ever hear of a persecut- 
ing committee ? No : Johnston's motion was for a prosecuting committee. 

JDuring the last strike was there or was there not, a good deal of molestation 
given to the nobs ? By some there was. 

At Oakbank and at Mile-end ? Yes, I believe there was. 

Was there a general strike in Glasgow among several of the trades ? Some'shopt 
of the moulders had struck, sawyers and colliers generally, throughout the country* 

And there were great numbers of idle men going about Glasgow from different 
works? Yes. 

You remember a meeting when Mr. Gemmill made a speech about the viotenca 
that had been used ? I do. 

Where was that^ In the Universalists* Chapel, Dove-hill. 

At a general meeting of the Association? Yes. 

A great number of people were present, I suppose ? The hall was crowded; 

Who was in the chair? James Gibb, the prisoner. 

Me was one of the supply committee and assistant secretary ? Yes. 

Were certain resolutions passed and published in the newspapers to the effbct 
of refraining from violence ? Yes. 

Mr. Gemmill, I suppose, pointed at the illegality of these ? Yes : and strongly 
recommended to the members to have nothing to do with molesting the new 
hands. 

Did Gibb enforce it ? He did. 

Were the guards withdrawn ? Yes. 

Had there been cotton spinners tried, and were there any convicted ? Yes. 

Was it part of the arrangement that these persons were not to be punished if 
the violence ceased ? Yes, those who were in custody were to get off if molesta- 
tions ceased. 

Did you ever hear of a secret or seleait committee ? I never heard of a kecret 
or select committee. 

(Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate)-^ You said that a n6b was a name 
for any person that worked during the strike ? Yes, at reduced wages. 

If a person who had work gave up working, would he continue to be a nob ? 
No. 

You would not call him a nob then ? No. 

A nob is considered rather a reproachful term, uted to members of the Asso- 
ciation, or to other spinners ? Fes. 

Do you think that strangers who had come to work at reduced wages, and had 
been persuaded to give up, behaved well ? Yes, according to my opinion. 

No name would be applied to them ? No. 

Then it would not be applied to them in the schedules of the Association, after 
they had given up work ? No. 

If there was an entry in the books of the Association or schedules of expense^ 
to nobs, it would not mean what was given to men who had ceased to work at 
reduced wages, and behaved properly ? After they had given up working and 
received aliment from us, sometimes it was entered aliment to nobs. 

Will you explain how the term would be applied to those who were in these 
circumstances of having ceased to work ? Truly speaking they were not nobs 
because they had ceased to work ; but having been nobs when they received 
aliment, it was marked aliment to nobs, to make the Association understand that 
this aliment went to those who had been nobs. 
Was it entered as aliment to nobs ? Sometimes. 

When it was paid to them as aliment, was it marked aliment ? Sometimes— 
sometimes entered as expenses to nobs : it was the treasurer who made out the 
schedules : some might say aliment to nobs, making the Association understand 
that it was paid to those who were nobs : others might say expenses to nobs, and 
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^>~ ^tber of these luunet t]lA^ AMOciatioD knew it wai aUinetti to thiMe who had 

®^*aed to work. 

Ilieii nobody acquaanied with the rules of the Anociation could be at a loit to 

^^plain such an entry as yon have done ? No. 

They would answer it at once ? I do not know whether they would or not 
£v«ry member of the finance committee would answer it at once ? I cannot 

Vo. twh questions waa STer put to you before ? Never. 
If sudi a question was put to any member of the committee of supply or officer 
of the aociely he could be at no loss to answer it ? I thiok not 

Tou said that one person was elected for two months as president of the dele- 
gate oaeetinf ? Yes, sometimes for 2 months— sometimes 3 months. 

How waa that at the last strike— was any person elected for 2 or 8 months? 
No ; James Gibb took the chair. 

At the delegate meeting, one person, you said, was elected two or three months ? 
Yes, but not during a strike,— the ordinsry times. 

Was nobody efccted lor any determinate time to preside over the delegate 
meetings? No : I have seen some occupy the chair for two or three meetings- 
tone oiily one meetiag. 

Then there was this difference between the Aftsociation and the meeting of 
de le g a tes during a strike and at other times, that at other times there was a cludr. 
man or president elected for two or three months, but during a strike there was 
no president elected for any permanent time whatever ? Quite so. 

Waa any president elected on the committee of supply ? Thomas Hunter was 
elected president 

When was he elected ? On the Monday or Tuesday after the strike. 
How long did he continue president ? All the time, till he was apprehended. 
There was a secretary ? Tea. 

When was he elected ? The same day that Hunter was elected. 
Who was he? Ridiard M*NeiL 

He acoepted ? Yes, and he oentinued till he was apprehended. 
Was there an assistant secretary ? Yes, James Gibb ; sometimes he acted. 
Did he not always act as assistant secretary during the strike ? He was not al- 
ways required, but acted when required, particularly on a pay-night, to assist M*Neil. 
I>id be not act on other occasions ? Yes. 
And acted when McNeil was present ? Sometimes he did. 
Did he act as such in signing certificates or free lines ? Any memjier of com- 
mittee could do so, and he sometimes did so too. 

Waa it not his duty to do so ? Not his more than another member of committee. 
When was the treasurer elected ? The same day that Hunter and McNeil was 
elected ; hut Haoket was treasurer of the finance committee, before the two com- 
mittees merged into one, and it was proposed that he should continue to be trea- 
surer of the united committee. 

Then those men at die bar were president, secretary, assistant secretary, and 
treasurer, during the whole strike until they were apprehended ? Yesrr-with the 
exception of Hacket, who was sometime in England. 

During what time was Hacket in England ? I think it was about the middle 
of May, and he returned sometime in June. 

(By die Court) — Who acted as treasurer in his absence ? John Bunyan. 
(By the Lord Advocate) — Are you well acquainted with Hacket ? Yes. 
Have you seen him write ? Yes. 

Are you acquainted with McNeil's handwriting? I have seen it, but it if so 
long since [ do not know whether I would know it or not 

You mentioned there was a meeting at which it was resolved to removethe 
guards from the mills ? Yes. 
Were they removed ? Yes. 

Were there any guards on mills after that? I believe there was. 
How long did diev continue on ? 1 cannot say. 
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Do you remember when the meeting took place which you Bay Mr. Gemmill 
attended ? I think it was the beginninji; of June or sometime iu May. 

Next day were there no guards on the mills ? I think not 

Did not Gibb address the meeting on that occasion ? Yes. 

He was in the chair ? He was. 

Did he not make a strong recommendation that there should be no guards on 
the mills ? Yes. 

Did he not say that if any person went out as guards at mills, he would receive 
no aliment ? I think so. 

Are you mot sure of it ? It is so long a time ago that I cannot recollect very 
well, but I think he said something to that effect 

Was it not to the effect that any person going to the mills as guards would be 
going contrary to the will of the Association, and would get no aliment ? I think 
it would be something to that effect. 

When did you see a guard on a mill af^er that ? I never went near a mill, but 
I heard it reported — at least the policemen thought they were ^ards. 

Did you hear of any instances of guards being on again ? I do not know 
whether or not, but I know that some were taken up. 

Did you not hear from some member of the Association that guards were on 
the mills ? I do not think I did. 

But you heard of persons being taken up ? Yes, for lingering about the miUs^ 
and I supposed it was for being guards. 

The committee was against all violence, if I understood you right ? Fes. 

Did the committee ever give any information to the authorities in regard to 
violence during the last strike ? I am not aware that it did. 

Did you hear of combustibles being thrown into Hu8sey*s mill ? I never heard 
it till the sheriff asked me. 

Did you hear of anything being thrown into Mr. Wood's house — a canister ? 
Fes. 

Did the committee hear of that ? Fes, I heard it as a member of committee. 

Did the committee give any information to the authorities in regard to that, 
or in regard to Smith's murder ? I am not aware that they did. 

When was the guard committee dissolved ? At that meeting at which Mr. 
Gemmill addressed us ; but although it was dissolved then, those who had come 
out from being nobs, still received their aliment from the guard committee, accord- 
ing to their bargain. 

Did you know any of the guard committee ? Yes : Walter Morrison and John 
Parker : I do not know who were the others. 

Was there not a third? I could not say — I was from home when they were 
appointed. 

Did Morrison and Parker continue the whole time ? They continued to act as 
such the whole time, in the way I have explained. 

Was any resolutions made in the Association against such acts as the murder of 
Smith, after it was committed ? Of course it was often talked of in committees 
and lamented, and at one time we thought of offering a reward too, but on 
account of our finances being so low. Hunter said we could not do it; and 
it never was brought forward. 

Did the committee ever give any information to the Sheriff or other au- 
thorities in regard to it ? I think not 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Had you information to give? No. 

(By the Court) — When there were no guards, had you any means of knowing 
whether they were working or not? Yes: persons passing by accidentally, or 
persons living in the neighbourhood of the factory, had an opportunity of know- 
ing. 

Do you mean to say that although Morrison and Parker continued to pay ali- 
ment, Uiat they never did go, afTter the meeting where Mr. Gemmill made the pro- 
posal, to act as guards on any mill in Glasgow ? They had no authority to go, 
and I am not aware that ever they went 
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You say they had do authority to go — from whom were they to get the autho- 
rity ? No authority from the Association. 

Do you mean to swear that it was understood by the Association, that from the 
time of that meeting no guards were to go on the mills ? I mean to say that I 
understood so. 

Did you ever hear from any member of the Association that they had gone 
without authority ? No. 

Did you know of any instances in which aliment was withdrawn from a man 
because he had gone on guard after the meeting ? No. 

Was there any Bible belonging to the Association ? No. 

Did you ever see one in the room ? No. 

How long did you continue a member of the committee of supply ? From the 
day I was chosen a member till the 29th of June, the day I was apprehended. 

Tou were apprehended in the Black Boy ? Yes, along with the others that 
were there. 

(By the Lobd Advocate) — Were you in the lock-up house on Friday night, 
along with the prisoners — last Friday night ? Yes, I was in the kitchen — I went 
to see the keeper, he is a relation of mine, a Mr. Ovenstone. 

And you were in company with the prisoners then ? Yes, they were sitting in 
the kitchen ; Mr. Fisher, turnkey of the Calton-hill jail, was with me. 

How long did you remain ? About half-an-hour with the prisoners. 

Did you tell Fisher you were to be a witness in the case ? No. 

Had you been cited for the prisoners before that ? Yes. 

Who was in the kitchen? Mr. Ovenstone, and Mrs. Ovenstone, and Mr. 
Fisher. 

And had you no talk with the prisoners ? No talk, except about the weather, 
and speaking about their relations in Glasgow. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — No talk about Uie trial ? No. 

Lord Justice Clerk. — As a witness, you did extremely wrong in going where 
the prisoners were. 

Witness. — I did not expect to see them there, my Lord ; I went to see my re- 
lation. 

The Lord Advocate. — At 12 o'clock at night ? It was near that time. 

Lord Justice Clerk. — If he means to continue long in the office, Mr. Oven- 
stone will need take care what he is about : I recollect that the motion for the 
prisoners to go to the lock-up house was on the prisoners* own account 

Mr. Robertson said, that he had to take two witnesses out of the order, as they 
were anxious to get home, and whose evidence was very short. 

THOMAS ANDERSON_(Examined by Mr. Robertson)^ You are the 
post-master of Neilston ? Yes. 

Is that within the penny post delivery of Glasgow ? Yes. 

How far from Glasgow ? Nine miles. 

How many sub-penny post-offices are there from Glasgow ? I cannot say how 
many. 

How do you mark a letter addressed from Neilston to Glasgow ? With the post- 
office stamp. 

What is the stamp ? No. 19. 

What is the number 19 ? It is the post-office stamp for Neilston ; the penny 
posts subordinate to Glasgow are all numbered, and Neilston is No. 19. 

If I put a letter into Neilston post-office, addressed to any body in Glasgow, do 
you put the stamp 19 upon it? Always. 

How do you charge the postage ? We do not put a postage on it at Neilston. 

Do you put nothing on it but 19 ? Nothing. 

No date? No date. 

(Gives witness a paper with various impressions "19*0 — Is that^ paper you 
hold in your handstamped with the post stamp of Neilston ? It is. 

Look at this letter, addressed Mr. Alexander Arthur, manager, Adelphi, 
Hutchesontown, dated 20th June — is that the Neilston post-office stamp ? Yes. 
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That is the only mark on such letters ? The only mark. 

Have you any doubt that that letter was put into the Neilston post-offic»? 
None. 

( By the Court) — Neilston is nine miles from Glasgow ? Yes. 

There is a great many conveyances between Glasgow and Neilston ? Tea. 

Vans, and so on ? Yes. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Stewart)— Look at the mark on that letter (No. IS 
of inventory) — do you see a post mark on it ? Yes. 

It is the Glasgow mark ? Yes, the stamp of the Glasgow post-oflfice is on it 

EWING M*LEAN— (Examined by Mr. Robertson)--- You ar« a cierk ia 
the post-office in Glasgow ? Yes. 

How many penny post-officers are there in Glasgow ? 32. 

Are they known by numbers running from 1 to 82 ? Yes. 

Which is No. 19 ? Neilston. 

About 9 miles from Glasgow ? Yes. 

Look at that letter — do you see the stamp of the post-office of Neikto» Aeni ? 
I do. 

Have you any doubt that that letter was put in at Neilston ? None. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Stewart) — Do you see the Glasgow post mark on 
it? Yes. 

Do you see post marks ? Yes. 

"What is the post mark on this other letter (No. 12 of inventory) 7 I see part of 
it : I would take it to be Manchester. 

You have no doubt that that is the Glasgow and Manehester post mark ? 
No. 

ADAM SIDESERFP, Cotton-Spioner-^ Examined by Mr. Robertson) — 
How long have you been a cotton-spinner ? 25 years. 

How long a member of the Association ? Between 12 and 14 years. 

Did you take any oath when you entered ? No. 

Do you know of any body taking an oath ? I never knew of anybodly taking 
an oath. * 

Never knew any one — did you come under any obligation of secrecy ? Kono. 

Did you come under any obligation to do whatever the majority resolved on ? 
No farther than what was mentioned in the rules of the trade. 

What was that ? We were governed in all our concerns by the majorit|r of dio 
trade. 

But there was no other obligation ? None. 

How were the affairs managed in ordinary times when there was no striko ? 
By a committee of three, called a finance committee. 

Was there any other committee at the ordinary times ? No other that I knew. 

Were the schedules of expenses sent down by the finance committee to the 
different mills? Yes. 

Were the delegates appointed from each mill ? Yes. 

Were there occasionally select delegates appointed ? Yes ; to consider -any un- 
portant business that was thought necessary to lay before the body. 

And to represent the opinion of the select committee on the business to tiio 
different shops ? A select meeting is this — ^when anything of importance is neoes- 
sary to be considered, the shops get notice of it, and they send what they consider 
the collective wisdom of the trade, to deliberate on whatever questions of import- 
ance are to be brought before them ; and they return to their shops with the 
opinions expressed there, and the resolutions passed. 

(By the Court) — A select meeting was when the shops were to send what was 
considered the collective wisdom, and these were to bring back the opiniona of 
that collected wisdom ? Quite so. 

(By Mr. Robertson)-^ Have you ever been a delegate yourself? Yes. 

Have you ever been a select delegate ? No. 

Only an ordinary delegate ? Only. 

During strikes, what committees were there ? If there' was a general strike. 
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tliere was what » called a supply comroitteei and a finance committee, and a guard 
csommittee. 

During the last strike, did the finance committee act separately or merge and 
^ink into the supp^ committee? It sometimes acted separately, and sometimes 
j ointlv. 

What were its duties when it acted separately from the supply committee during 
't^.lie last strike? To •pay the men, and to receive monies from the supply commit' 
^-ee : they had other duties to perform too, hut that was their principal duty. 

(By the Court) — What other duties? Sometimes to give the supply committee 
^assistance in various ways and forms ; but I do not recollect very well : the prin- 
«3ipal thing was to pay the aliment to the men. 

What was the duty of the supply committee ? To furnish the means of carrying 
^>n the strike, such as money, provisions, and what not 

What was the duty of the guard committee ? To order so many men to go 
vound the different places and see if any of our men went in to work before a 
^neral settlement or an agreement took place. 

You mean until an agreement was come to with the masters ? Yes : by that 
means they were to give information if any went to work who were receiving 
aliment from the society. 

Were they to do any thing else ? Any new hands that made their appearance, 
they were to do every thing in their power in a lawful way to persuade not to go 
into employment till a general settlement took place. 

Were they to give them drink ? Yes, if necessary, and also to give them the 
fame aliment or weekly allowance that was given to the rest of the body. 

The new hands, as well as the old hands, that wrought during the strike, were 
called nobs ? Yes, that was the term given to the characters of that descrip- 
tion. 

The Association disapproved of any one nobbing during a strike ? They did 
not like it very well. 

During the last strike, or at any other time, did you ever hear of any secret or 
select committee ? I mentioned a select delegate meeting, but I never knew a 
secret select bommittee, or any other committee, but what I have mentioned. 
Did you ever hear of a persecuting committee ? Never. 
Was it customary, whether there was a strike or no, to grant clear certificates? 
At all times it was the custom of the body or committee to grant clear 4ine8 to 
persons going from one place to another : it was necessary that these people 
should be clear in ordinary times when they got these lines — it was difTerent in 
the cases of a general strike. 

How was it ascertained in ordinary times whether they were clear? A book was 
kept for th^ purpo^, in which every man*s name was, and, if in debt, his debt Was 
attached to it 
Who kept the book ? The clerk. 

FVom what materials did he enter the debt against such men ? — how did he 
know who was In debt and who not ? There was a shop book — every shop kept a 
book, and that kept all the debts belonging to the trade correct, and they were 
taken ofT the shop book into the large book every night of payment. 

The aceuracy of the entry in the larg^e book depended on the accuracy of the 
entry in the shop book ? Quite so. 

During ordinary times, the clear lines were granted by the finance committee. 
The committee granted clear lines (o every man inclined to go elsewhere to 
look for emplo3rment 

During the strikes, how was it ? The case stands thus, — every man, when a 
strike took place, was entitled to receive from the body 12s. a- week, when the 
whole bedy was in the strike : there might be some in debt, and a balance made 
out, to see whether the man was indebted to the body, or the body to the man. 

There was no aliment during the times that there was no strike ? None, except 
to the idle men. 

But during the time there was a strike, it was seen whether he was in debt to 
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the body or the body to him ; and any debt set against him was balanced off by 
the aliment he was to have ? Certainly. 

During the last strike, was it the duty of the committee of supply to grant all 
lines ? It was the committee's duty to grant all lines. 

How were they signed ? — was there a chairman in the supply ? Yes. 

Who was he ? Thomas Hunter. 

Were several of such certificates granted during the last strike ? Yes, several 
certificates or clear lines for people to go elsewhere to look for employ- 
ment 

Can you tell us any persons that got such certificates ? I recollect M'Lean, the 
prisoner, getting one, Thomas Locbrey getting one, and a number more that I do 
not recollect 

Do you recollect Montgomery ? Yes, he got one. 

Joseph Parker ? Yes, he got one too. 

Joseph Nixon ? Yes, I believe he got one too. 

Where did he go to ? I do not know. 

M^Genty ? Yes, he got one too. 

Look at that (shews witness No. 23 of productions) — you see that certificate in 
favour of M'Lean ? Fes. 

You remember his getting it ? Yes. 

Did he apply for it ? Yes. 

What did he say on application ? 

The SouciTOB- General. — It is competent to prove that this line was got on 
application, but the other party are not entitled to lead evidence as to what 
MXean did say. All that can be allowed is, that on the application of the pri- 
soner it was given. You can have no evidence of what he said or averred for 
asking the certificate. We can only get the fact that application was made 
for it 

Mr. Patrick Robertson The present objection is perhaps practically, in 

the present instance, of no consequence ; but it is of importance as regards the 
law, and as regards the prisoners at the bar. Surely when the prisoner on the 
11 th of July apiilies for this certificate, we are entitled to have the statement 
what was the object and purpose of that certificate— whatever the effect of it may 
be. It may be good evidence against him — how is it to be maintained that a 
statement made at the time he made this application, is not evidence for the pri- 
soner ? Here is a member of this Association, applying on a particular day to 
the granters of such certificates, and he states the ground of that application. I 
submit that is evidence, so far as it goes, and is a part of the res gesta when the 
certificate was obtained. 

The SoucrroR- General. — The subject of inquiry is not here how and in 
what circumstances he got the certificate — that is no part of the re» geata. Most 
unquestionably a statement made by a party is evidence, but always evidence 
against that party. There are cases in which letters written by a party have 
been refused to be admitted as evidence, though written ten or fifteen years pre- 
viously. 

Mr. D. M'Neil The Crown has produced this document as a part of their 

evidence against the four other prisoners. This question comes to be whether 
they are entitled to prove the circumstances under which they put their names to 
it,-— the circumstances that occurred at the time. What is the rea geata of 
this charge against the prisoners ? A charge from time immemorial down to the 
time they were apprehended. One of the important charges is the particular 
fact of having granted this certificate. I want to know what occurred at the 
time. It was granted as to a person going abroad, — that is certainly part of the 
res gesta. It is something strange if it was to be considered that the other pri- 
soners had something mysterious at the time they granted the certificate. How 
is it to be cleared up, but in this way. 

The Lord Justice Clerk. — Taking it merely as a part of the rt» gesta, I am 
inclined to allow the question to be entertained, but we are not to depend on 
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what the prisoner says of his own conduct — that is not to be a proof in his 
favour. We allow the question to be put in a limited way. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Did M'Lean assign any reason why he applied for the 
certificate ? Yes, that he wished to go elsewhere to look for employment. 

When was it that the application was made ? In the beginning of tlie Glas- 
gow fair week — I think it was on the Tuesday. 

Early in the day, was it? The forenoon, 1 think. 

Do you know whether McLean was in arrears ? Yes : when we had struck he 
was entitled to receive 12s. a- week : McLean was many weeks on the strike, and 
he did not receive nearly the amount of his aliment during that time, and there- 
fore the body was in debt to him, and was entitled to give him a clear line. 

When the members go away they get no more aliment ? No. 

When a man gets a line to look for work elsewhere, he gets no more aliment 
unless he return — ^then the committee are glad to get quite of him? Of 
courae. 

Did you think or suspect that there was any thing wrong or out of the common 
run of certificates in this certificate ? — look at it — is it in the common form ? I 
do not know if there is any common rule of drawing them out : they are drawn 
out by different persons at different times, and they may express them according 
to &eir own ideas. 

(By the Court) — You did not draw out that? No. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Do you remember the meeting Mr. Gemmill made a 
speecn at ? I remember of a meeting of that kind taking place. 

And resolutions were entered into at that meeting, and published in the news- 
papers ? Yes, the Liberator and the Herald, I believe. 

Who was in the chair at that meeting ? I could not distinctly say, but, in my 
opinion, it was James Gibb. 

Were the resolutions to the effect that violence was to be discouraged and the 
guards taken off? Quite so : the resolutions were to the effect that there were to 
be no more guards, and no violence used of any description. 

Before that, had there been molestation of people at the different mills ? I heard 
rumours that there were some scuffles had taken place here and there at different 
parts of the town. 

And you heard that people had been apprehended ? Yes. 

And some of them convicted ? I believe there was, but I could not be posi- 
tive. 

(Cross-examined by the SoucrroR-GENERAL) — The meeting was on the 28d 
of May ? I cannot say. 

Were the guards taken off ^ Immediately. 

How long did they continue off? Till this present day. 

They never were put on again ? Never by the voice of the body ? 

Did they go on without the voice of the body ? If they did so, it must have been 
on their own responsibility or from curiosity : but 1 mean to say distinctly, that 
the body never gave orders to that effect 

But did the guards go on or not f Never, to my knowledge. 

You never heard of any of the guards being on after that meeting f I never 
heard of any guards being put on by the voice of the body. 

But attend to my question : I speak not of the body ; I ask a plain question—* 
whether the guards were or were not on the mills after the meeting, or did you 
hear of it ? I never heard any thing of the kind. 

You are a member of the committee of supply ? Yes. 

Were you a member of the guard committee ? No. 

Who were the members of the guard committee ? John Parker, John Trotter, 
and other two or three, whose names I do not recollect : there were Walter Mor- 
rison and Walter Clark : I do not remember the fifth at present. 

Have you seen Richard M*Neil write — do you know h;s handwriting ? I could 
not say that I do. 

Do you know the book that he kept ? Yes, 1 think so. 
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the book. 

Is that his handwriting in that page ? I could not distinctly say : I could not 
say it is or it is not. 

.But that is the book he kept ? Yes. 

Did you ever hear of the nobs being molested by cotton-spinners during the 
strike ? I have heard various reports of that kind. 

Do you know any cases of molestation ? I could not say : it is only from re- 
poift that I heard it. 

Did you never know the funds of the Association being used for the defence of 
cottOD-spinners accused of molesting nobs ? I never knew the funds of the Asso- 
ciattOQ being applied to defend men accused of maltreating or molesting nobs. 

Old you ever know of the funds being used to give bail to them in that situa- 
tion ? I never personally knew of any thing at that time ; I was no member of 
committee : 1 held no situation to enable me to know that it was the case, but I 
heard of it 

But was it not known generally through the society ? I could not say whether 
it was or not. 

Do you know of Keddie being convicted — ^you heard of his being convicted ? 
I did not hear distinctly of his conviction, but I heard it said he would be sent to 
bridewell for a certain period. 

(By the Court) — I suppose you know that people are not sent to bridewell in 
this country without conviction ? Well, that may be. 

(By the Soucitor- General) — Who defended Keddie? Mr. Gemmill. 

Is he the general agent of the Association ? He is, just now. 

Were there not thanks returned to him for his assiduity in the affairs of the 
Anociation ? There were thanks for his bringing the opinions of the authorities 
for attending and explaining the law to the Association, in order to guard them 
against error in time to come. 

Did you ever know of any man bemg put off aliment, or deprived of the pri- 
vileges of the Association, for molesting nobs ? I do not think that I did. 

Was it generally known among the Association that there bad been tumults to 
a great extent before this affair of Keddie's ? I could not say — it may have been 
* general or not — I could not say : I have heard of several bits of a£^s, such aa 
quarrels with persons in the streets at that time. 

I suppose a nob was perfectly safe in walking the streets ? I could not say 
whether he was in safety or in danger. 

Was there anything in the circumstances ? Nothing that I know* 

Suppose you had been a nob at that time, would you think you had been in 
danger ? I could not say what my opinion would have been had I been transmo- 
grified into a nob. — (A laugh.) 

Perhaps if you had been transmogrified into a nob, you would have been a little 
more timid than as a member of the Association ? I could not say. 

Till Keddie was in the hands of the law, and about to be sent to bridewell, other 
men were apprehended on similar charges— previous to that time did the Asso- 
ciation ever interfere for the protection of nobs ? It is not very likely. 

The Court — Attend to the solemnity of this Court. 

Witness.^! am acting on that principle. 

The Court — The question is a very plain one. . 

Witness. — It may be to you, my Lord, but not to me : the Association, in regard 
to coming forward to protect them with their money, is out of the question. 

That is not the question*- it is, did the Association ever interfere to protect 
them from their own members ? Every -protection that could be afforded to our 
men, and also to the other side of the question, was done, as far as we could 
do it 

What was done for the protection of the nobs before Mr. Gemmiirs meet- 
ing ? 1 do not know whether there was anything done either to protect or mo- 
lest them. 
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W«re reiolutions luch h were passed at Mr. Geniiuiirs meeting;, passed at 
any previous meeting ? I never heard any. 

(By the Solicitor- Gmnbral) — Were you avtrare that before that meeting, 

the public authorities of Glasgow had put up proclamations in the streets, 

about molestations that nobs got from the cotton-spinners? I have seen a 

proclamation, telling cot ton -spinners and others not to assemble in crowds 

•here and there, as it was considered they were molesting the nobs. 

Perhaps you may recollect that the proclamation was by the Lord Provost, 
and M^^tratee« and Sheriff— do you know that that proclamation was dated 
4>o the 13th of May ? I do not know. 

Well* it was so dated — you read it ? I do not know whether I read that pro- 
clamation, but 1 heard that such was put up. 

The Court — You .said — I have seen the proclamation. 
Witness. — It must have been an error in ray statement. 
(By the Solicitor- Gsnbiul) — Do you mean. to state the trade waanot awart 
of it? In regard to the trade, they might have known it if put up. 
.Do you know if it was generally posted ? I could not say. 
Bat between the 13th of May and 23d, the Association held no meeting for 
the purpose of passing such resolutions as were passed at Mr. Gemmill's meet- 
ing, to pat the guards off? No. 

The guards continued on* the. factories down to the 2dd of. May, notwithstand- 
ing that. proclamation of the Magistrates? Tes. 

But you are quite certain, andjiwear positively, that the guards were put off 
after the 23d of May, and never were put on again ? I say they were put off, 
•and never were. put on again, so far as I know. 

In point of fact, never were so ? I can say nothing about that : a hw may 
have oongregated themselves together. 

But were they on, so far as you know ? Not to my knowledge : I have ex- 
pressed it 6 or 7 times. 

Yes, you have expressed it twice, and I have got a clear answer to a dear 
question, to my satisfaction : was the guard committee ever removed^was it 
put an end to ? No. 

It oootinued, did it ? Yet. 
It continued to the end of the strike ? Yes. 

What did they do? They paid the men that they had taken on their ali- 
ment. 

Have you heard of cotton-spinners being accused of throwing vitriol in the 
ihees of pobs? Yea, I have heard that reported. 

Have you known of any of them being convicted of such things ? I never 
personally knew any person that was convicted. It is only 6 years since I be- 
eame a member of the Glasgow body : I was working In Neilston parish a 
portion of the time, and in Houston parish, and the rest in Johnston : at these 
places we heard very few reports. 

How far are these places from Glasgow ? Houston, 12 miles ; Johnston, about 
10 milea ; and Nelston between 9 and 10 miles. 

Did you never hear of the case of one Kean or Kane ? No : I may have 
heard of that name ntentioned alnoe I came to Glasgow, but I heard nothing of 
It at the time. 

Who were the members of the finance committee during the strike ? Peter 
Hacket and John Bunyan, at the commencement of the strike. 

Were the finance committee paid ? Yes, they got 5s. per week to defray their 
expenses : every member of committee got 5s. per week in ordinary times. 
Who went out of office? I do not recollect. 

But nobody was elected in his room, to save expenses ? Yes, I understand 
that was the case. ^ 

Do you remember of the Oakbank demonstration ? I was not in the town 
on that occasion. 

Do you know who gave directions for it ? I am not aware of any directions 
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being gfven : I did not see it : I heard nothing of it when I went away^ aod 
when I came back I heard something aboat it. 

Hanter is the chairman of the supply committee ? Yei. 
M'Neil secretary? Yes. 
Gibb assistant secretary? Yes. 
Hacket the treasurer? Yes. 

(By the Court) — You held the nobs to be in no danger daring the strike? 
I eannot say whether they were in danger or not. 

Do you stvear that in your opinion, during the strike, the nobs were not kept 
in a state of great intimidation and alarm by the struck cotton spinners ? I 
mean to say, that the body did not act so as to intimidate them by any rule 
or law whatever. 

But do you know or believe, or do not know and believe, that during the 
strike the nobs were kept In a state of great intimidation and alarm by the 
cotton spinners who had struck? — what is your opinion ? Some of them might 
have been so and others not. 

Were the nobs in general over Glasgow not kept in a state of intimidation 
and alarm ? No, they were not, so far as ever I knew. 

(By a Juryman)^ Did you know anything about a secret committee? I 
know nothing of tliat kind. 

Do you know anything about a debt committee ? No : but I know it was 
intended to be appointed, in regard to some individuals indebted to the liody ; 
but I do not know if ever it was put into action. 

How in debt ? By getting money from them and not paying it back. 
Did they get it in the emigration scheme— did any committee advance ^10 
to any individuals ? Yes. 

(By the SoLiciToa-GshfERAL) — How many got it? A great many: some of 
them got it in the commencement of the strike ; but I do not know if they got 
it in the strike, for we had it not to give. 

Were bills given for it ? Yes : the body was compelled to pay those their «810 
who had been on the list, and who were prepared to emigrate, and during the 
strike the body was obliged to give it to them. 

There was no payment during the strike, except to these persons? Not that 
I am aware of. 

(By a Juryman) — Did you ever see any of these bills? 1 do not remember 
that 1 did — I was in no way connected with the committee at the time. 

(By the Solicitor-Gbneral)-— Who got these bills ? I believe they were kept 
in the safe of the trade : but I handled none of the bills, for they were ail passed 
before I came Into the committee. 

(By the Court) — But the bills were all safely laid bye? Yes. 
(By the So licitok- General) — You never inspected the safe? No — I never 
had a key. 

Do you happen to know whether the Association had a Bible ? I never saw 
one in the committee room. 

In any room in Smith's Tavern ? I never saw a Bible in his bouse, that is, 
in our rooms. 

Had the Association ever a Pible at all ? I never saw one. 
Did you never see them use a Bible ? I never did. 

(By a Juryman) — Were the bills at a day's date, or 3 years* date? I know 
nothing of their terms. 

(By the Court): — During the strike did any of the nobs grant such bills — did 
you ever hear a word of any of the men then working, that had granted sucli 
bills ? I could not distinctly say that I ever heard any such thing. 

Or anything about prosecuting ? It was proposed to get prosecutions against 
the people indebted to us, but I never knew that that committee came into ac- 
tion. 

GEORGE MACALLUM, Cotton-Spinner— (Examined by Mr. Robert- 
son) — How long have you been a cotton-spinner ? Rather better than 8 years. 
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And M member of the Anoolatlon all that time ? Yes. 
Did you take any oath od yoar admission ? No. 
Do you knov of any oath being administered to others? No* 
Did yon ever hear of any OAth being admiuistered to others? No. 
Did you take any obligation of secrecy ? No. 

Did you come under any obligation to abide by the decision of the majority ? 
Ko. 
Did ypu come under any obligation at any time? No. 
Where were you admitted ? In a house in Spoutmonth-8treet» Glasgow. 
A tavern in the Black Boy close ? No : I do not know the landlord's name 
at that time; but one Dods is in it now. 

In ordinary times, who managed the affairs of the Association ? A commit- 
tee — generally called the finance committee. 

Was there any other committee during the time there wan no strike ? None 
that I ever heard of: there was what they call the emigration committee. 

What was it ? Any member who wished to go to America, his name was put 
on a iirat, and his name was put through the trade. 

Was any money given to them on emigration? Yes, I think ^10 : in some 
oases a man was appointed to see them away. 

Was any bill for the ^10 taken from them? I believe there was. 
What were the words of it ? That if they were returning within three years» 
they were responsible to pay this money back to the society. 
And would have been prosecuted on the bill ? Yes. 
Were delegates appointed by the different mills ? Fes. 
What was their duty ? To act for the shop in which they were connected, in 
meeting to transact business with the finance committee. 

Were schedules of the expenses of the income sent down to the different mills? 
Yes. 
Were select delegates appointed occasionally ? Yes. 

What was the purpose of the select delegates ? To transact] the business of 
the trade. 

Were they different from the ordinary delegates? No : our regular delegates 
had to go in rotation, whether qualified or not, or to pay a man for to act for 
them ; and the select delegate was one selected from the whole shop, on account 
of his superior qualifications, so far as the judgment of the shop went. 
You remember the last strike? Yes. 
Which continued down to July? A little longer. 

What committees were in existence during the last strike? A finance 
committee, and a supply committee. 
Did they act together? Yes. 

(By the Court) — Did they act also apart ? I could not say ; but it was con- 
sidered that the two were at work with one another. 

What was their duty ? To look after supplies for the men who had struck. 
What was the principal duty of the finance committee during the strike? 
The men that paid out the money to the men that were in the strike, and to 
keep the accounts. 

Was there a guard committee ? I believe there was. 

What was the object of the guard committee ? To ascertain how many new 
bauds were taken into the works, and to report to the different shops, that 
the trade might know how many had gone. 

This guard committee was to report, that the trade might judge whether to 
continue the strike or not ? Yes. 

Had they other duty to do ? Not to my knowledge. 

Were you to try to get the. people out ? I do not know whether they were 
requested to do that or not ; but I know they got some out by their influence. 
Were they In the habit of giving them drink ? I could not say. 
Were you a member of the committee of supply ? I was not. 
Nor the finance ? Never. 

No. IS. N 
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Nor the gaard ? No, of no eommittte at all. 
Was you a deleipfate? Yes. 

How long? About eight weeks, I think, at the latter part of tha ttriita^ 
Were you a delegate in the month of June ? Yes. 

Did you at any time know or hear of any secret or select eoinmUtaa? No* 
Or of any committee or portion of the society under any nama oanatctad ia 
any way with violence? No. 

Do yon remember, In the month of Jane, a meeting In *he Graeo^ at ivhloii 
Dr. Taylor made a speech ? Yes. 
Were you at that meeting? I was. 

What time did you leave it? I do not remember at p esent: it waa In tha 
after part of the day, but I do not remember the hour. 

Were you at a meeting of the delegates that evening In SmithX Blaok Boy 
Close ? Fes. 
Do you remember the day of the month ? No. 

But you are sure it was the same day on which Dr. Taylor'a laai public 
meeting on the Green was held ? Yes. 
What time did you get to that meeting of delegates ? At about 8 o*olock* 
Had the business began ? Yes. 
Was any body in the chair? Elder Dickson. 
Dickson is an elder in Mr. Harvey's Chapel ? Yes. 

What time did you leave the meeting? I do not recollect tha hour; but I 
might have been about an hour and a half there. 

Had the meeting been broken up when you came away? Feoi 
How many persons might have been there ? Between thirty and forty. 
Did persons, members of the Association, who were not delegates^ oooaalon* 
ally attend delegate meetings ? Yes. 

Were any such at that meeting ? I do not think that Dickson himself waa a 
delegate : I had a reason for knowing he was not a delegate, as we aro acquaint- 
ed ; and we were on that evening to attend a meeting of the Temperance 
Society, in the Marlborough Infant School, of which we are both membera ; and 
we were prevented from going, as Dickson was anxious to go up to tbe mootuBg 
of delegates. 

Is he a person that was held in considerable respect in the trade, being an 
elder ? Fes. 

During all the time that you were at that meeting, waa there any proposal 
made for the appointment of any secret committee? None. 
Do you know James Moat ? Yes, I do. 
Was he a delegate ? No. 
What was he ? A cotton-spinner. 

Do you know if ever he was a vender of drugs ? I do not know. 
Was he present at that meeting of delegates ? No. 

Fou are sure that he did not make a speech at that meeting? Quite aiire-*->I 
did not see him that night. 

Do you know John Davies ? No. 

Fou heard no speech made by any person of such a name, that night ? No. 
What was transacted at that meeting? We had rather run short of eupplieo, 
and this meeting was taking into consideration what would be the best meana to 
keep the men till they could obtain what they considered to be their righta, and 
to enter into a contract with a Mr. Baird, so as to be able to aliment the naen 
during the strike. 

Were there any speeches delivered this night at the meeting? No speeebeU'"^ 
nothing past the main business about raising the supplies. 

Can you te41 me any other persons that were there ? There waa George 
Crow and Archibald Mackay : 1 do not recollect at thia distance, who were 
present. 

Was William M*Graw there? Yes. 

Was Gibb a delegate ? He was one of the lupply committee. 
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Aad n« delegate? No. 

Was he at the meetinf ? He wai not. 

Waa there a man of the name of Ross there ? Ye», 

Was Hunter there? No. 

Or any of the other prisoners ? Not one of them. 

Ton are sore of that? Quite sure. 

(Cross-examined by the Lord AnvocATs) — Are there any persons called by 
tlie Dame of nobs ? Yes: Individuals who wrought at the terms the mastera 
wanted them to work at, were called nobs. 

Were they always called nobs? Yes, any that did so. 

Did you ever hear of any violence having been done to them ? I have. 

Did you ever see It ? Never. 

Who did that violence ? I have heard of individuals being punished for It ; 
but whether they did it or not I cannot tell. 

Did you consider nobs in safety during the last strike? I could not say 
whether or not, — I know of nothing that was to Injure them. 

W*ere any spinners disposed to injure them ? Not to my knowledge. 

Did you hear of any persons being taken up for it? Yes, I heard of an indl* 
Tidoal at Mile-end being punished for it ; I do not remember his name. 

Who was the agent for the spinners during the strike? I do not know of 
there having any law agent till Mr. Oemmlll took In hand the business. 

Do you know of Mr. Gemmlll opening the meeting? I heard of It — I waa 
not present 

Where were you ? At Belfast. 

When did you go to Belfast ? Shortly after the strike. 

How long after? It might be a fortnight, not more. 

How long did you remain at Helfust ? About three weeks or better. 

Did you go to Belfast on the business of the A^socJHtion or the strike? No. 

Was you ehosen a delegate after you came bark ? Yes : about two months 
after the strike began — It might be about the beginning of June. 

Did you ever see any goards at the mills, either before or after ? No : I did 
not attend at the mills. 

You heard of them before yoo went to Belfast ? Kes. 

Have you heard of them after you came back ? Yes. 

Was you ever a member of the committee of the Association ? I never was. 

Did yon never hear of any oath being taken by any nininber ? Never. 

You say you attended a meeting of delegates when Adnm Dickson waa In the 
chair? Yes. 

Were any members of the oommltteo of supply present ? None. 

Were any members of the committee of flnanco or supply expected to attend 
it? Not to my knowledge. 

(By the Court) — You told us the delegates made their report — to whom was 
the meeting of delegates to make their reports? The purpose of this meeting 
was that after it was past, each delegate might meet with his shop and report 
there the opinions and resolutions of the meeting. 

Did any body make any complaint at that meeting, berause the finance com- 
mittee were not there ? I heard of no complaint of the sort, so far as I remem- 
ber. 

Then the delegates communicated with each other, and went away, afker be- 
ing an hour and a half together ? Yes. 

Then you went away at half-past 9? I could not say exactly; but we were 
aboQt an hour and a half together. 

Was the contract with Mr. Baird the chief business? No: there was the 
regular reports from the shops, as usual. 

Then, with the exception of the contract with Mr. Daird, you had the same 
nature of reports every day? No: there were different subjects came before 
them ; for instance, the question in regard to the agreement between the masteia 
and the men— there bad been deputations aent to the maatert. 

n2 
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Did the meuibers of the finance or supply commltteea attend ? They attended 
whenever they thought proper— we sent for them sometimes : the eominitleiB sat 
in their own room. 

Were they sitting in their own room that evening ? I do not knaw. 

Tliey might have been sitting in their own room for anything you knaw? 
yes. 

How many rooms are there in the house where the committees meet : are 
there 1, 2, 3, or more? I am convinced there are more than 2 : I am well ac- 
quainted with the committee rooms, but I do not know the interior of the house. 

Do they go up a trap-stair to a landing place? They go up a wooden stair 
that lends to the whole. 

Do you know of three or four rooms in that upper flat ? I know of two 
rooms at the head of the stair. 

Where was your meeting? In the kitchen. 

Do you know a room where the society met in ? Yes: that is the committee 
room, or the kitchen of the house. 

Is there another room near it? There is a room, after going through that 
room, which I have seen Mr. ^'mith pass through the committee room to go to, 
at the time we were met : there is another door which I never saw any peraou 
go out of. 

You do not know whether the committee of supply or finance met that day 
or not ? No : it was their duty to meet every day, with the exception of Sab- 
bath. 

You all met together — how many were they in number when all met ? The 
supply committee had 12, and I do not know but they had power to add to 
their number ; but I am not certain : the finance committee consisted of 3"— 
we used to call the supply committee, * the 12 apostles,' because they went 
about with the bag. 

Might the finance and supply committee not have met that very night in 
that house? It is quite possible. 

Where did you go after leaving there ? I went to the meeting in Marll>orough- 
street — I went alone. 

Do you know if the finance committee met after you left that house ? I could 
not say. 

They might have met for anything yon know ? Yes, O yes. 

As they met every day, if they did not meet then, they might have met some 
other part of the day ? Yes. 

Do you know whether they met on any earlier part of the day ? No. 

You had not heard, when you were at the delegate committee, that they had 
not met in the forenoon ? No. 

And if they had not met in the forenoon, do you think they would have met 
later ? I do not know. 

They used to meet at 1 1 o*clock forenoon — do you known of them having had 
late meetings ? No, except on a Saturday evening, or any other evening when 
wo were getting money : I have known them sit as late as 1 1 o'clock at night, 
perhaps waiting on other trades coming in with their mite to support us. 

Then it would not be an extraordinary matter to meet every night at 10 or 
1 1 o'clock ? I had not opportunity of seeing them at that hour, except when get- 
ting money. >. 

You never attended any of the committee meetings, except for the purpose of 
getting money ? No. 

(Mr. Robertson here stated, that he would call Mrs. Helen Smith, depart- 
ing from the regular order, as his witness was anxious to get away.) 

Mrs. HELEN SMITH— (Examined by Mr. Robertson )-. Tour husband 
works in Houldsworth's? Yea, 

Did you know a woman of the name of Mary Wilson ? Fes. 

The wife of Alexander McDonald, a labourer? Yes. 

Were yoa well acquainted with her ? lea. 
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, Skfl i« dead ? Yei. 

When did she die? I could not lay exactly when she died. 

Do you remember the day Smith was shot ? Yes. 

How \ong might it be after that ? About a fortnight or 3 weeks. 

What did she died of? A fever. 

Was she a quiet, sober woman ? Yes, so far as I know. 
. Had yoQ ever any conversation with Mrs. M*Donald, about the person that 
shot Smith? Yes. 

Ob more occasions than one ? Yes." 

When was the first ? On the Tuesday after the murder. 

Where was it ? In her own house in Clyde-street. 

You live hard by ? In Hutchesontown. 

What led you to go there ? I sent for my husband to Houldsworth*8 mill, to 
come to Mrs. McDonald's that I might speak to him there. 

What was the conversation you had with Mrs. M< Donald ? When I went in, 
I says, 'good life, Mrs. M'Donald, there has been a man shot.' She replied^ 
yes, I saw it done: I then said, * you'll know the man that did it I'sho said no, 
she did not know him, but only his appearance. I said, what like was he : she 
said, he was a little man, with dark-moleskin clothes, or dirty moleskin clothes. 

Anything more of his description ? No. 

Did she say how the thing was done ? She said the flash met her in the face, 
and she ran after the man that had fired. 

Was she coming up the street or going down ? Coming up the street. 

Where did she run? To go through the through-going, where she saw him 
retreating. 

He went through the through-going, and there she lost him ? Yes. 

you say, dirty moleskin trousers, did she say he had on a jacket? Yes. 

What were the words she used ? She said he was below the common size of 
men, little and stout. 

Had you ever any conservation with her again on this subject ? Yes, after 
I heard that William M*Lean was apprehended. 

Did she describe the thing again to you ? Yes. 

Was her description of the dress, the size, and the stoutness, and the other cir- 
cumstances the same as before ? Fes. 

Was she in good health, and perfectly sound mind, when she made this state- 
ment to you ? She was. 

Did she say whether her husband was with her at the time ? Fes. 

Did she say whether he was sober or drunk ? He was tipsy. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor-Orneral) — Did she tell you. where bho 
was when the shot was fired ? A little before them — meeting them in the face. 

You say the flash met her in the face ? Yes. 

Did she say she was coming up or going down ? She was coming up from 
the foot of the street. 

How long was this conversation after the act ? The Tuesday following. 

Did she say the man passed her before he got to the close ? No : he ran before 
her up the street, and then into one of the closes. 

Leading from Clyde-street to Piccadilly-street? Yes. 

Did she say any body was with Smith at the time he was shot ? His wife. 

Did she say how the man came near Smith to fire the pistol ? She did 
not see him before the fiash. 

The flash was the first thing that struck her ? Yes. 

(By the Court)— What part of Clyde-street is Mrs. M'Donald's house? 
Kear the head of it. 

(By the Soucitor-Gbnkral)— Did she say there were any other persons pre- 
aent there? No : she went after the man, to go through the throut^h-goin;;. 

(By the Court) — Did she say whether she had seen Smith fall before she 
went after the man? No, she did not think there was a person shot. 

( By the Lord Advocatx) — Did she say why sha ran after the man ? She saw 
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the flash of the pUtol, and she wondered what it iras for, and aha ran ta tea why 

the man was firinff. 

( By the Court) ^Did she name the throagh^oing clota that she want Into ? 
No. 

Do yoa recollect If It was Cross's close ? No : but I anderstand it waa the 
o^ose- 

She did not lee Smith*s wife any more than himself? No. 
Did she mention his doing anything about his dress after firing tlia allot ? He 
adjusted his hat. 

Was Mrs. M' Donald's husband present at any of these eooversatlons ? No. 
Did she, or did she not, Ull yoa that the man oamo in behind Smith'a baelc, 
and then fired? Fes, she told me that ilia eonsidered the person waa'bahludy 
from seeing the flAsh in her face, and then she saw the man gaing awaf. 
After the flash she saw him ? Yes. 

Did she describe to you particalarly the spot where it happened? Yea. 
Did she talce you to it ? No. 

Where did she say it was ? Down opposite Mr. Houldsworth'e miil, at a 
woodyard. 

She did not say she saw the man have a pistol ? No. 

Did she say something about his wife at the time? She aaw then, and passed 
them after the shot. 

Did she describe to you, after she saw the nan go away, how aha knew that 
it was he that fired the pistol ? By bis mode of going away. 

Did you understand her to say that she was ooming up the atraat, and met 
Smith and his wife going down? Yea. 
And that she was not behind them ? No. 

Did she say she saw no other than this one nan at the time of the flash ? 
She said she skw no other. 

Did she say nothing about giving information ? She said aha did not like to he 
troubled. 

Do you know whether information was given to the authorities, before Mrs. 
McDonald's death ? Yes. there was. 
Was she in fever by«tbis time ? Yes. 

How long was it after your last conversation with her, that she fell ill of n 
fever ? I forget. 

DANIEL MONTGOMERY— (Examined by Mr. Roiewson)— How long 
have you been a cottoD-spinner ? About 20 years. 

How long a member of the Association ? About tlie tame time. 
Did you apply Tor a certificate or dear line ? Yea. 
"When was that? 11th July last. 

What was your object in applying for it ? I intended to go to England to look 
for work. 

Is that the certificate you got? (the certificate handed to him.) Yes. 
It is signed by Hunter, Gibb, Hacket, and M'Neil ? Yes. 
Were they members of the supply committee during the strike ? Yea, I believe 
they were. 

Did you tell them the object you had in applying for the certificate ? Yea. 
You had been on the strike ? Yes. 

Were ycu getting aliment? Sometimes Is. and sometimes Is. 6d. a-week. 
Was that all you got ? Sometimes 2s. and sometimes Ss. : sometimes, at firat, 
I got more than Ss. 

What was the reason of your getting less? There was no more to give : the 
funds were falling off as the strike continued. 
Do you know the prisoner M*Lean? Yes. 

Do you know whether he got a certificate at the same time with you ? Yes. 
Do you know a man of the name of Smail ? Yes. 

Do you remember seeing him at Blantyre ? Yes, the same day we went away 
from Glafigovr. 
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^ . . WMt do. voii VMUk by * m%* / McLean and I. 

Wliat took you to Blantyre ? We were on our road to England. 
. ^ JC|kl you apeak to Small when you saw him ? Yes. 

Where did you go next ? We went down to Blantyre works. 

Wiiat were you doing there ? To ask some assistance to carry us on our road. 

Did you get any assistance ? No. 

Where did you go to next ? We returned to Glasgow. 

. Were you at Bothwell ? Yes ; the next day we returned from Bothwell to 
Olasgow ; we came round by Blantyre ; and because we got no assistance, we 
S^^o up the idea of going to England. 

Had you not the means ? No. 

Do you know a man of the name of Christie ? Yes. 

He had a shop in the Gallowgate ? Yes. 

Where b his house ? He was then stopping in Hospital-street, Briggend, I 
think. 
' Were you in Christie's shop in the Gallowgate after you returned from Blan- 
tyre? No. 

When were you last in that shop— when you were leaving to go for England ? 
Tea. 

That was the day you got the certificate ? Yes. 

Did you borrow any money from Christie at that time ? Yes, half-a-crown. 

Did you ever pay it to him back again ? No. 

Why not ? I never had it in my power. 

Did ever you at any time in that shop in the Gallowgate, or at the door of the 
shop, or in a room off the shop, see M'Lean give Christie a pair of black worsted 
Q^loves, or any kind of gloves ? No. 

Did you ever know of M'Lean borrowing gloves from Christie ? No. 

Did you ever borrow a pair of gloves from him yourself? No. 

Did you ever ask him to lend you a pair of black gloves or mitts ? No. 

Was you ever in the house in Hospital-street with M'Lean, on a Sunday night ? 
Yes. 

Had you any drink there that night ? Yes. 

Did you ever in that house or shop ask Christie to borrow a pair of black gloves 
or mitts? No. 

Or at the back door of the house ask him for black gloves or mitts ? No. 

Did you know any purpose for which black gloves could be used at the time 9 No. 

You remember whether McLean had been drinking that night ? Yes, he was 
drinking along with the rest of us. 

(By the Court) — Who were there besides you ? Brown, Osburn, and Lochray, 

Was there a person the name of Campbell present ? No. 

You say you were not in the shop in Gallowgate after the 11th July— were you 
ever in the other shop in the Briggend after that ? No. 

Had you any reason for not going back ? Yes. 

The half-crown, I suppose ? Yes. 

Were you ever with McLean in the Gallowgate in Christie's shop after you re- 
turned from Blantyre ? No. 

But before that you had been there with him ? Yes. 

Did you ever in the shop in the Gallowgate, or any where else, hear McLean 
make any statement to Christie about a woman ? No. 

Or about any act of violence of any kind that had been done — any thing about 
breaking the panel of a door, and getting into a house ? No. 

Any thing about a woman being down on her knees ? No. 

No story of that kind ? No, 

Did you ever hear M'Lean tell such a story to you or any body else ? No. 

"Do you remember any conversation of a remarkable kind between M'Lean and 
Christie in the shop, or coming out of the shop in Gallowgate ? No. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor-Genebal)— How long have you been in 
the Aaiociation ? About twenty years* 
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Hare you lenred as a gawd ? No : I know notliiag of that name. 

Did you never hear of the j^uard committee ? No. 

Did you not hear of a ^ard committee during the last strike ? No. 

Did you never hear of a guard at the mills ? No. 

Did you ever hear of nohs being molested by cotton spinners ? I have heard 
of them being molested, but not by cotton-spinners : I have only heard of it by 
seeing it in the prints. 

Did you never hear of any cotton-spinners being tried for molesting nobs 
during the last strike ? Yes. 

By cotton-spinners ? Not to my knowledge. 

It was no purpose of the Association to molest nobs ? No. 

A nob was quite safe in the streets ? Yes, for aught I know. 

Did you believe that a nob was in no danger at all ? In no danger, that I 
know of. 

(By the Court) — Except those two days you were at Blantyre and Bothwell, 
were you in Glasgow during the whole time of the strike ? Yes. 

(By the Soucitoe-General) — Were you at the Oakbank demonstration ? I 
went past it. 

You were not forming a part of the procession ? No. 

You did not walk with it ? No. 

(By the Court) — Were you ever committed on any criminal charge ? Yes, 

What was it for ? Striking a man in his own house. 

Were you never committed for any thing else ? No. 

How long since this? 12 or 14 years ago. 

Were you never committed for fire-raising ? No. 

(By request of the Solicitor- General, the following answers were taken down 
by the Clerk of Court.) 

Were you ever committed to prison on a charge of wilful fire-raising ? No. 

Have you not been committed for such a charge within the last six years ? 
No. 

Do you know Wyndford cotton mill ? Yes. 

Was you never committed in regard to any charge connected with that mill ? 
Never. 

The Lord Justice Clerk. — Before signing these answers, which have been 
taken dpwn by the Clerk, I advise you to consider well before you sign. 

Witness — I have no occasion, my Lord, to consider when 1 know that I was 
not committed for any such charge : I will sign at once whether I am committed 
or not : (witness signed the answers. ) 

JOHN REEVIE — (Examined by Mr. Robertson) — You are employed in 
sticking up bills occasionally ? Yes. 

Do you remember sticking up a bill about a reward for apprehending the man 
that shot Smith ? Yes. 

When did you begin sticking up that bill ? On a Tuesday, 25th of July. 

Would you know the kind of bill again if you saw it ? Yes. 

^500 reward? Yes. 

Is that a copy of it ? Yes. 

Did you know the shop of a man Christie in the Gallowgate ? Yes. 

What kind of shop was it ? A spirit shop — a spirit cellar, entering from the 
street. 

Did you stick up any bills near that shop ? I put up two bills on each side of 
a close nearly opposite the shop, — at No. 106, — on the other side of the street. 

Was there any wall or place immediately opposite where you could sti^ up a 
bill ? None that I could see. 

Was the close at which you stuck up the bills farther up, or lower down, on the 
opposite side, than Christie's shop ? Farther up, about 8 or 10 yards. 

What time of the day did you stick up the bills there ? A little after three, or 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

How soon bad you begun the sticking up of the bills that day ? About 1 o'clock. 
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And where did you begin ? A little from the Back*8 Head Inn, in Argyle- 
street. 

Tell us how you went on ? I posted along Argyle-strcet, and along Trongate- 
street, and then down along London-street, and up to the corner of Monteith- 
row ; then the corner of KenUstreet — then along llusselLstrect, and into Kent- 
•treet, opposite the fruit market ; then turned into the Gallowgate, and away to 
the westward again. 

And you think it was about three oVlock before you arrived at Christie's ? I 
think so. 

That was your portion of the town ? Yes, at that time. 

Was there the appearance of a bill being put up at that place before ? There 
were plenty of bills there before, but none of that kind. 
Where did you get the bills ? In M'Kenzie*s printing office. 
Had you waited at the printing office for some time before you got the bills ? 
When I went into the office they were throng throwing them off, and I waited to 
get my compliment, and that was the first batch. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor-General)— Had you got the first of them ? 
I could not positively say ; but I waited till I got them from the press, and there 
was none there that got them before me. 

None had been put up before that day ? I did not notice ?ny. 
(By the Court) — Did you stick both sides of the Gallowgate ? Fes. 
WILLIAM LOCKHART— (Examined by Mr. Robertson)— You are a 
cotton-spinner? Yes, 

You know the prisoner M'Lean ? Yes. 
You recollect the Saturday night Smith was shot ? Yes. 
When did you hear of it ? On the Monday morning following. 
On that Saturday, did you see M'Lean ? Fes. 
Where ? In the Green. 

At what time ? It would be past 8 o'clock in the evening. 
Where did you go to from the Green ? I went along with M'Lean to a change 
house in the Saltmarket. 

Were you at the Cross before you went to the change house ? Yes, we went 
along London-street to the Cross, and on to the Saltmarket. 
Whose public house were you in ? One Angus Cameron's. 
Did any other body go along with you and MXean ? A great many, — John 
Thorn, John Miller, one Corrigan, ( I do not know his first name,) John Andrew, 
Alexander Stevenson, and James Grieve. 

Was there one the name of White there ? Yes, and a good many moret 
What were you doing there ? We went in to get a dram. 
Were you getting any aliment that night ? Yes ; and it was rather late before 
it came, and we went down to Cameron's till the aliment would come forward : 
M*Lean proposed we should go there, as he was acquainted with Cameron. 

What sort of an evening was it ? A wet evening : it was owing to its being wet 
that we went there. 

How long did you remain in Cameron's ? Till 12 o'clock. 
Who remained with you ? M'Lcan, and a great number more,— all these that I 
have named remained along with us. 

Do you recollect if he was out at all ? He went to the door, and brought in a 
man that had called for him. 

What was that man's name ? Finlay. 
What time was it ? Before 1 1 o'clock. 

Did Finlay remain or go away ? He came in wanting his aliment, and the man 
that had the aliment had gone away, and he stopped about five minutes, and went 
away to get his aliment. 

Who brought you your aliment ? One John Stark, and one William Johnston. 
What was the aliment you were getting? I think it was Is. that night 
Had it been more or less at the beginning of the strike than is. ? I was not in 
at the beginning of the strike. 
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Were jou working u a nob ? No. 

Your mill had not struck perhaps ? No. 

With the exception of that time that McLean brought in Finlay, do you say he 
was in Cameron's house till 12 o'clock ? Yes, with the exception of about five 
minutes I was out myself: I left him in the company when I went out, and I bad 
found him in the company when I came back. 

With these two exceptions he was in your company from the time you left the 
Cross till 12 o'clock? Yes. 

Where did you go after twelve ? We went down to M'llwraith's, in the Bridge- 
gate — White, Millar, McLean, Thorn, Andrew, Corrigan, Stevenson, and I« 

Did you meet any body on the way ? Yes, one Walker, a spinner. 

Did he go with you to M41wraith*s? Yes. 

That is another public house, I suppose ? Yes. 

What time was it when you got to M'llwraith's ? It was after 12 o'clock. 

Was M'llwraith's door shut before you got there ? The shutters were all on, 
but the door was a little open. 

The shutters were on the windows ? Yes. 

How long did you remain there ? Till after 1 o'clock. 

Did you all come away together ? Yes. 

Where did you go ? Down the street a little : some of us went away : I left 
M'Lean and Stevenson in the Bridgegate, outside of M'llwraith's house. 

(Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate) — What time was it when you left 
the Cross to go to Cameron's ? Between 9 and 10 o'clock. 

Who was nearest you when you left the Cross, going down? I do not recollect 
—we all went down in a body— 1 do not remember who was alongside of me. 

Was you near M'Lean as you went down ? 1 do not recollect. 

Was he before or behind ? He was behind. 

Had you been ever in Cameron's before ? Not that I mind ofl 

Was Cameron in the shop himself? I do not remember. 

Had anybody charge of the shop ? Yes a person of the name of M'Millan. 

Does he keep the shop for Cameron ? Yes. 

Are you sure that Cameron was not there ? He might have been there, but I 
do not mind of seeing him. 

Was there any other person besides M'Millan in the shop ? It was he that served 
us with the drink. 

(By the Court)— How do you know it was McMillan, when you was not in the 
shop before ? Because I have seen him since. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — Have you ever seen Cameron since? Yes, I have 
been in the house since. 

Frequently ? Once or twice. 

And you know Cameron by sight? Yea. 

Can you not say whether he was in the shop tiiat night ? I did not tee him ui 
the shop that night. 

Did you sit down in the shop ? No, I went into the room. 

Is there more than one room ? Yes. 

What room did you go into ? A pretty large room. 

How was it in the shop ? — was it straight before yon ? I could not say, I did 
not pay attention to it. 

You have been in the shop since ? Yes, 

Was it in the same room ? I could not say. 

Can you say whether you went into the same room or not ? No, I cannot 
fay. 

Was there a table in the room ? Yes. 

Did you sit in the room ? Yes, on a form. 

Did you sit near or far from the door ? A good bit off from the door* 

Who sat on each side of you ? 1 could not say. 

Can you say who sat opposite to you ? No. 
How many sat down in the room ? 1 could not say. 
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Were there five or ten persons in the room ? There wonYd be ten, I dere say, 
but I could not say exactly, as I did not count them. 

Was it a small room or a large room ? Middling large. 

Would it have held more people — could it have held twelve more ? I could 
not say. 

You say there were ten ? I think there were ten at any rate. 

Where did McLean sit ? I could not siy What part of the room he sat in : he 
was sitting in the room along with us, but [ did not pay attention what part of the 
Toom he was in. 

Was he opposite you ? I could not say. 

Was he nearer the door than you ? I could not say. 

Was he further up the room ? I could not say whether he was further up or 
further down. 

You say somebody called him out ? Yes. 

Did he pass you when he was called out ? I could not say. 

You say that you went out, did you pass him when you went out ? I could not 

When you came back, did you sit down in the same place you had been in 
before ? I paid no attention to where 1 sat : I saw him when 1 came back in the 
same room. 

When he went he returned again, you say ? Yes. 

Did he go back to the same place ? I could not say. 

(By the Court) — You swear he was in the room when you went out, and was 
in the room when you came back, and you swear you cannot say where he was 
sitting when you went out and when you came in ? I could not say ; but I know 
he was in the room. 

(By the Lord Advocate)— He brought Finlay in with him, you say? Yes. 

Where did Finlay sit ? At the foot of the table. 

Did he and Finlay sit together ? Fes, aflter they came in they sat at the door ; 
but before that I do not know where M'Lean sat. 

Then you say that when he came back you do not know whether he went to 
the same place as before or not? 1 do not know. 

Do you recollect whether he was sitting next the door before he went out ? I 
do not recollect ; but when he came in with Finlay he sat down at the door along 
with Finlay. 

Do you recollect when he came back whether he went back to the same place 
he was in before ? I do not recollect 

You had gone out before him ? Yes. 

And you came Imck, and you cannot recollect whether you pasaed him or not 
when you came back ? No. 

Or whether he was at the door then ? No. 

Who sat at the head of the table ? I cannot say ; I was almost up at the head 
of the table myself afler I came back. 

Were you almost at the head of the table before you went out? Yes. 

Then you must have passed every body who was nearer the door than you in 
going out ? Yes. 

Do you remember who sat beside you ? John Miller sat beside me for a while 
and John Thom a while. 

On which side were they ? I could not say on which side. 

Were they on your right hand or your left ? I could not say. 

Did you sit between them ? I could not say. 

Was there any conversation at the table ? Yes, they were tossing halfpence* 

Was M*Lean tossing ? Fes, and several others of them were tossing. 

Who won or lost — did M*Lean win or lose ? I do not know. 

Was any thing talked about ? We were tossing for whisky. 

Did you toss any ? No. 

What whisky hid you ? I could not say. 

Had yoQ one gl«M ? Fet^ I hid one glass ; but I could not siy how umdu 
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Had you four» or five, or ten glanes ? I had not ten. 

Say, as nearly as you can, how much you had ? I could not have more than 
two or three. 

Did you pay any thing ? Yes, some little. 

How much ? I could not s<iy. 

Did you pay for yourself alone, or for any other ? For myselfl 

You cannot recollect how much you paid ? No. 

What did you pay ? It was all collected at the tahle. 

Did M'Millan come and get it ? Yes. 

Did every body pay the same ? No, some paid less, and some paid more. 

But was the rate each had to pay the same all over the table ? Yes. 

Did you drink all alike ? Most likely we were not all alike : the whisky was 
sent round the table, and every one had his pleasure of it 

Had you any thing else besides the whisky ? No. 

Had you any thing to eat^-did you take any water among your whisky ? I do 
not remember. 

Was any water brought in ? I do not remember ; but it is most likely there 
would be water. 

Did you drink the whisky out of small glasses ? Yes. 

Had each a separate glass ? No. 

Did one glass go round ? Yes. 

Who proposed to go away first? M'Millan came in and wanted us to go away 
and said it was 12 o*clock ; and we went out two or three minutes after that. 

Who went out first ? I could not say. 

Did you or McLean go out first ? I could not say. 

Can you not say which of you went out of the room first— you or he ? I can- 
not say. 

Who went first into the street ? T could not say. 

Did you pay for the whisky before you left the room, or did you pay for it in 
the shop ? In the room. 

Did you see any body in the shop besides McMillan when you went out ? I do 
not recollect 

Then you went to M*llwraith*s ? Yes. 

How far off is that from Cameron's ? Not very far. 

Did you get any whisky there ? Yes. ^ 

Did you sit down there ? Yes. 

How many of you ? James Thom, John Miller, John Andrew, Alexander Ste- 
venson, Corrigan, and one Walker. 

Who had gone away? A good many of them had gone away. 

Had McLean not gone away? No, McLean was with us. 

(By the Court) — Did he join you there, or go in along with you ? He went in 
along with us : it was McLean that took us into that house. 

And he took you to Cameron's because he was acquainted there ? Yes. 

And he then took you to M' 11 wraith's because he was acquainted there ? Yes. 

Had you any conversation in M'llwraith's? I do not remember. 

Did any person say anything there ? 1 do not recollect anything particular. 

Whom did you sit next there ? I could not say. 

Do you remember where McLean sat at M'llwraith's Yes, he sat next me. 

Who sat next him ? Walker, the man we met with. 

Who was on the other side of McLean ? I cannot remember. 

Did you get whisky at M'llwraith's? Two half mutchkins. 

Did you pay for it ? I paid my share of it 

Was there any tossing or spinning of half-pence in M*Ilwrailh's? No. 

Did any body come out with you at M' 11 wraith's ? We came out altogether. 

Did you see any body in the house ? I saw nobody but the man's brother tliat 
belonged to the shop. 

Did you all come out at the same door ? Yes, the back door* 

Didjou diBpene home immediately ? We spoke about five mmutes. 
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And after that you dispersed ? Yes. 

Did you go home ? No, I and John Andrew went to a house. 
>i. Where did you f^o to ? To a man*s house called Kyle. 

Is it a tavern ? No it is an eating house. 

Did you get anything there ? Yes, we sent the man out for a dram. 

Did you eat anything there ? No. 

What time did you go into that house ? I could not say exactly — it might be 
about half-past one o'clock, or near to two. 

Did McLean go with you ? No. 

What time did you leave Kyle's ? After two o'clock. 

Did you go home them ? I went over to the Briggend, and stopped there a 
while, and went home after that. 

Was Briggend on your way home ? Yes. 

You went into a house there ? Yes, and stopped a little. 

Whose house was it ? I forget the man's name. 

What time did you leave that man's house ? About an hour after that 

Was Andrew with you still ? No. 

At what hour did you get home ? At six o'clock in the morning : I had three 
miles to go— -I had to go to PoUockshaws. 

(By the Court) — Did you observe if there was a fire-place in Cameron's house? 
I did not observe. 

Did you observe how many windows were in the house ? I did not pay attention. 

Is there gas in the house ? Yes. 

Where was it ? I do not recollect. 

You saw M'Lean toss half-pence ? Yes. 

What part of the room was he in ? I do not remember what part of the room 
he was in. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — Were there any pictures or prints in the room? I 
could not say — I do not recollect. 

You went back to Cameron's on a subsequent day ? Yes. 

Who was with you ? One Alexander Millar. 

Who else ? None else : we went by ourselves, and had a dram, and came out 
again. 

Did you see Cameron ? Yes, we saw Cameron in the shop then. 

(By the Court) — How was M*Lean dressed that night? He had on a dark 
green coat, moleskin trowsers, and vest, if I am not mbtaken. 

What kind of hat ? A round black hat 

How was Finlay dressed ? I do not recollect 

How was you dressed ? In moleskin jacket and trowsers. 

ANDREW WHITE^(Examined by the Solicitor. General, tjt inUiaJibuB) 
—Was you ever asked to sign any certificate about M'Lean ? I was. 

When was that ? I did not attend to the time. 

Do you know M*Lean's father? Not long. 

Where did you sign the certificate ? In one Stevenson's, in the Briggend. 

Who brought it to you to si<;n ? One Thomas Loag. 

There were several of you together when you signed it ? There were several of us. 

Did you all sign it at the same time ? Yes. 

The certificate was read and in presence of all of you ? No, I was not in at 
the time it was read. 

Did you know what you signed ? I did : Loag got it from M'Lean's father, and 
he brought it and asked me to sign it for the satisfaction of M'Lean's friends and 
acquaintances, to shew that we were with him on the night of the murder of Smith 
till two o'clock in the morning, or thereabouts. 

Did you recollect at that time where you had been with him ? Yes. 

Did you all agree you had been with him at Cameron's ? Yes. 

From 10 to 12 ? Yes, from ten minutes before 10. 

And you came down from Cameron's to the Crossi — you all understood that ? 
Yes. 
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And then jou knew among yourselves that you went lonewben «lie 7 Yea^ 

This was talked of aroon^ yoorselTes when you sippned the certificate? Tee. 

Is that the certificate you signed ? Yes. (Witness identified the cerlifieete.) 

(By the Court>~You say you did not read it yourself? Ho, 1 just put down 
my name. 

But you knew what the object of it was ? Quite so. 

Loag brou|i^ht it to you on the part of M*Lean*s father ? Yet. 

( Witness was then removed. ) 

The SoLiaTOR-GENERAT.. — My Lords, I object to the admissibility of this 
witness : here you have the four or five persons who si^ that certificate aaaem* 
bled in a room toj^ether — you have Loa^, who f^oes there on the part of M*Lean 
and his father and his friends ; and he states to those parties the anxiety of M*Leaii^ 
father to obtain a certificate to satisfy M' Lean's friends that M*Leeii was in 
their company durinpr certain hours on the night of the assassination of Smith, 
for the purpose of establishing an alibi. The parties did not merely content 
themselves with a general certificate in the terms stated, but, as the witness 
has explained, the whole matter had been gone over in presence of these five 
witnesses ; the whole circumstances from the time of M*Lean*8 being at the 
Cross at half-past 9 o'clock, going to that house of Cameron's, and remalofng 
there two hours, and afterwards going to M*llwraith*s. I do submit to your 
Lordships that in a case of this nature, where a party accused gets witneaaeg 
assembled together to hear the same story agreed on, and obtains a certificate 
corroborating that story, it is impossible that they can be admissible as erideoce 
thereafter. The witness had been deputed to go to them with the certificate 
for their signature ; the parties had heard each other's story, and had got in- 
structions whit to offer in evidence. Your Lordships may be sure, therefore, 
in regard to the circumstances in which that was impressed on them, that 
what they had undertaken to prove was deeply engraven on their memory. 
These witnesses are, I submit, inadmissible. 

Mr. D. M'Neil. — ! should like to have heard some authority or precedent 
for such a conclusion. I answer this objection first on behalf of the four pri- 
soners, who are not M*Lean, who are committed for murder said to be per- 
petrated by the hands of McLean at a particular time and place. They are 
in the course of proving that M'Lean was not at that place at that time j and 
I am told that this evidence is not to be received, because M* Lean's father 
desired to have this certificate to satisfy his friends and neighbours that hit 
son was in a certain company at the time this deed was perpetrated. 1 know 
no authority for the objection even as stated against M'Lean himself. It is 
this, that certain persons who are known to each other, and who knew that they 
had been with M'Lean in a certain tavern at the time when the murder of Smith 
was committed, at the request of another gave a certificate to this effect. This is 
given by those persons, who, from their rank in life, were not likely to be ac- 
quainted with the technicality of courts. No formal precognition took place; — 
no agent was engaged in the matter ; but the parties who were with htm in the 
tavern that night sign this certificate to this effect. I ask if there is any au- 
thority that precludes them from giving evidence even for McLean ? Hunter, 
Hacket, M'Ncil, and Gibb, are not, one or all of them, concerned in the getting 
up of this certificate, and are they to be precluded from oalling these witnesses, 
merely because M* Lean's father is anxious to get evidence, perhaps not in the 
most regular way ? And is that a reason why the other four prisoners should 
not be allowed to prove not an alibi for themselves, but McLean's a'ibi, and it is a 
good defence for them that he was not at the place at the time when the 
murder was committed ? Thou^h M' Lean was to tell that he was there at the 
time, and perpetrated the murder, would this be against the prisoners* proving 
their own case by their own witnesses? I submit that there is not precedent for 
the objection, even in regard to M'Lcan, and certainly no precedent for it in as 
fiir as the other prisoners are concerned. 

Lord M'Kenzie.— The objection is certainly one of a very important nature. 
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tnd it ii <|iiite ptdii thai if proceedingi of this lort wer« Muntenmotd, Uity 
would have a moat injurious tendency. But, coiisiderinff the nature of thia csae, 
and the want of positive authority on the point in questiooi I rather incline to 
Ihink that it is the better course to allow this evidence to proceed. The Jury 
have heard the facts stated, and they will, as they are bound to do» allow theae 
fticts to have their just weight in reference to the value of the evidenee. 

Lord Moifcaiirr.-^ There ean be but one opinion amongsl us aa te the great 
importanea of this question, both in this case, and in law ; and whatever deci- 
sion we eome to, I beg te say, that in concurring in opinion with my learned 
brother, I must not be understood as deliberately delivering a judgment on that 
ebjeotten, aa if I had tlmt to consider it with due deliberation. The qutatiott 
before va la, whether this evidence is to be admitted as evidenee for McLean. 
Of all easea that ean be conceived in the Law, your Lordahlps must be aware 
that the ease of an alibi attempted to be establiebcd, Is the uiost difficult in 
regard to an attempt to contaminate the evidence. Wa know that the com- 
mon way In which alibia have been attempted to be eatablishedf is of this 
description, parties gathering together and agreeing on a certain stery; bat 
ibis case la new and anamolous in my reading of legal eases. Not oontent 
with assembling together, with the view of establishing an o/t6t, theae wit- 
nesses sit down and %vrite a joint certificate to that effect. It la a moat 
dangerous precedent for general practice In the law ; and reserving my opi- 
nion in regard to It, I agree that the evidence should be admitted, leavlnf 
the Jury to estimate the credit of it in the whole circumstances of the oase. 
The getting up of this certificate has not been traced to M*Lean personally ; and 
though in some degree it has been traced to his father, it is to be observed that 
the father Is the rwy person who may have done it without interferenee or 
communication with the prisoner M'Lean, more probably than any third per- 
aon. Attaching importance to this objection, 1 agree with Lord M'KensIe, 
that, having no authority stated, and I cannot discover any authority on the 
question, this evidence should be received, more eapccially aa the caae of the other 
prisoners is involved in it, but received under protestation. 

Lord CocKBUHN.— There is not a shadow of a doubt in this Court, on the 
subject, the importance of the objection, and the injury to the Law and to 
Justice, in admitting such evidence; but considering that certainly the life 
of one man, and probably of five men. to be at stake, I am not dispoaed to aay, 
that in this case the evidence should not be received. But for the sake of 
the Law, I think myself called on to state that the whole feeling of my 
mind is strongly a^^inst receiving the evidence ; and if I felt myself in other 
eiroomstances, I would most unquestionably aay, that the Law warranted the 
njection of such witnesses. In establishing an alibis the minds of witneseea 
ought alwaya to be left most unconstrained and most untutored. There is no- 
thing in the world so easy to be proved, even if fHlse, as an alibij when the wit* 
Deasea are prepared and taught what to say. Thirteen or fourteen days after this 
erinse la committed, when one of the prisoners is under hiding and acouaed of 
that offence, some person acting for him, gets individuals into a room together, 
and there a certificate is prepared, and they are all tied down what to aay, 
in expectation of a trial ; and when this certificate ties them down to the 
fact that the prisoner was in the place at a certain time, is it to be expected 
that you ean get from them free and unconstrained evidence ? If I were obliged 
to decide this matter as at present advised, I would say that the Law required 
and demanded the r^eotlon of this evidence. In admitting this evidence, it is 
understood that it is but barely admlssable, admissible nrm noia* What reliance 
ean be placed on the testimony of witnesses to prove an alibi, tied down to a 
particular statement, a fortnight after the time condescended on ? The admia- 
sibility of the evidence is with the Court : the credibility of it with the Jury. 
I think it is evidence of the lowest grade, I ever saw. 

The Loan Jusrios CLiac. — On the grounds expressed, I am of opinion, that 
we ought not to rfjject this eTidenoe $ but I must concur In the obaervition made 
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by Lord Cockbarn, tbat it is impossible for us to withhold from the Jarf , Ihat 
when we admit it, it must received cum nota, and with great caatioo and clr- 
cumspection. I have no difficulty in saying, that in the wliole course of m^ 
experience on the bench and at the bar, I never saw an instance of an attempt 
to prove an alibis where so extraordinary an appearance was made, as has 
been presented to us this day. Here is a party tying themselves down io 
spealc to a certain period of time, from 9 o'clocic at night, till 2 o'clock in 
the morning, signing a certificate, and at the same time, as has been admitted by 
the last witness in his exaunuation in initialibust the whole of those individuals 
who signed the certificate, talking over the matter. I say it is impossible that evi. 
dence in support of alibi, can come forward with greater contamination than 
attaches to this. It is from the way and manner in which the eertiftcate 
is got up, and the way in which these parties talked over the whole matter, 
and arranged what they agreed to certify, that that contamination lies upon it. 
The other prisoners being charged art and part, must stand or fall by the vali- 
dity of the evidence that is adduced. On the grounds stated, and being satisfied 
that the evidence will be well considered by the Jury, I agree with your Lordships, 
that under all the circumstances, it is better that the evidence should be received. 

(Witness was then recalled and examined by Mr. Rob£ET80n) — You recollect 
the night Smith was shot ? Yes. 

What day of the week was it ? Saturday. 

You know M'Lean ? Very well. 

Did you see him that night ? 1 did. 

Where did you see him first? In the green. 

What time of night was it ? Between 8 and 9 o'clock. 

What were you doing there ? We met there to get our aliment 

You were on the strike ? Yes. 

Were you doing anything on the green ? We were passing the time putting a 
stone. 

Did M'Lean join in the putting of the stone ? He did. 

Can you tell us any of the other people that were there ? William Lockhart, 
John Millar, one Thorn, Alexander Stevenson, James Green, James Corrigan, 
John Stark. 

Did you leave the Green ? We went from the Green, down London-street, to 
the Cross. 

What sort of an evening was it ? A little wet. 

What was your purpose in stopping at the Cross ? Hanging about till the men 
should come out with the aliment. 

Who was to bring the aliment ? William Johnston, and James Jaffery, and 
John Stark. 

I thought Stark was in the Green with you ? So he was, but he went for the 
aliment 

Did you remain long at the Cross ? Five minutes or so. 

How was M'Lean dressed ? A kind of green coat, dark moleskin trousers, and 
a black hat. 

Where did you go after you left the Cross ? Down the Saltmarket, to one 
Angus Cameron's, a change house. 

Did you all go down together ? Yes. 

How long did you remain in Angus Cameron's ? Until such time as his man, 
John M'Miilan, came and told us it was past twelve, and time to go out. 

What were you doing while there ? Enjoying ourselves over a dram. 

Were you amusing yourselves in any other way ? Tossing pennies for a dram. 

Did M'Lean toss ? Yes. 

Was he out during the time he was there ? Yes : a person the name of Peter 
Finlay called for him. 

Did Finlay come in? He did. 

How long was M'Lean out ? Just passing a moment or so : he went to the door 
and pushed Finlay in. 
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r With that exoeption, was he in all the time ? Yes. 

Where did you go after you left Cameron's ? Down Miller's-place, into King- 
street, and 80 to the Brid^egate. 

Where did you go to there ? To one M' II wraith's. 

Who were all there? Corrigan, Miller, Lockhart, Walker, myself, and 
M'Lean. 

Did you meet any body in going from Cameron's to M'llwraith's? Yes, Wal- 
ker^-he joined us and went with us to MMlwraith's. 

Had you any drink in M*llwraith'8? We had. 

How long did you remain there? Half-an-hour or so. 

Did you come away together ? Yes. 

Did M'Lean come away with you ? He did. 

Where did you go to after that ? We remained in the Bridgogate a..fd»ilo, and 
wo parted there, and I went home. ^ :y^s ^■ 

Where did you live ? In the Briggend. 

Did you go home ? I did. 

What o'clock was it ? After one o'clock a good while — about Inlf-past one. 

Had you been in company with him from the time you were in the Green till 
then ? With the exception of the short time he was out of the room in Cameron's 
till we parted at the Bridgegate. 

Had you seen Loag that night in the Green ? Yes. 

Did you part with him there ? I did. 

What sort of room was the room in Cameron's house ? A room with a table 
«nd two forms in it, lighted with gas. 

You told us about the certificate you had signed — did you put your name to it 
at the same time with the others ? Yes, wo all put our names to it after one 
another. 

Who asked you to do it ? Loag asked us to do it, because M* Lean's father asked 
it as a favour. 

Did you remember distinctly before you signed the certificate, all that you have 
told us now ? Yes. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor-General) — What o'clock was it when you 
left the Cross? It wanted about 10 minutes to 10 o'clock. 

And you went ail down to Cameron's ? We did : I walked down with John 
Miller, if I recollect rightly. 

Did you see who M'Lean walked down with ? No, I paid no attention. 

Did you find him in the house when you went in ? He was there before me. 

Where is the room you were into situated in Cameron's bouse ? Ben a wee bit 
lobby, and just off to the right hand. 

How many rooms are in Cameron's house ? I cannot say — I have been in two 
of them : I cannot say whether there is more or not. 

Do you go from the street into the shop? Yes. 

Did you go straight through the shop into the lobby ? Yes. 

Where was the table ? On the middle of the floor. 

And the forms on both sides of it ? Yes. 

How many were there of you altogether ? I think there wero nine altogether ; 
at least, I thmk, all that I mind of. 

Did you all sit down ? All sat down. 

It is a small room ? Yes, a small room. 

Where did M'Lean sit? At my right hand. 

And where were you sitting ? On the left hand side of the room at I went in. 

Who was at the head of the table ? I could not sav. 

Were you next the door ? Yes. 

Where was Lockhart sitting ? About the head of the table, if I recollect rightly. 

Who was on the othef side of M'Lean ? I could not say. 

There was nobody on your left hand ? No. 

How did you spend the time ? Making diversion among ourselves ; pitching a 
penny on the table. 

No. 14. o 
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what had you to drink ? Whisky. 

Any thing else ? No. 

Any water ? Yes. 

What was the whisky served in ? In a half-mutchkin stoup^ 

How many glasses were on the table ? Just one f^asB. 

How many glasses of the whisky had you yourself? I could not say. 

Where was the gas light ? I think in the middle of the room. ;^ 

Did the branch come from the roof? Yes. 

What part of the room is the door in ? At the one end. 

Was it in the middle of the end, or on the one side of it ? On die left riiie as 
we go inf. 

Do you remember where the window or the fire is placed ? The fire piece is 
in the far end of the room, and the window is near the fire. 

Is the room a small room ? It is a small room ; it held us, bat that was all. 

Did you go out of the room at any time ? I went out to make water, but 
came in again immediately. 

Did any body come in to join the party ? Nobody but Finlay ; he came in, and 
went out again. 

Who brought him in ? M*Lean. 

At what hour ? Near to 1 1 o'clock. 

Was Loag there ? No, I do not mind of him. 

Did Finlay and M'Lean come in together into the room ? Yes. 

You do not recollect who was on M'Lean's other hand ? No. 

You do not know where Finlay sat? No : I do not think he sat down at all — 
he just tasted, I think, and went out again. 

Who tossed for the drink ? We mostly all tossed for it. 

Who did not toss ? I could not say. 

Did M'Lean toss ? Yes, he tossed with me at one time. 

Did you toss with Corrigan ? I could not say. 

Did you toss with Lockhart ? No, but I mind of tossing with Grieve. 

Did you see Corrigan tossing with anybody ? No. 

Did they not all toss ? Some did not 

Had you anything at all to eat? No. 

Nothing at all ? Nothing but a bit biscuit or cake with the dram. 

Were spirits brought in several times ? Yes. 

Did you see Cameron himself there ? I did not see him at that time. 

What did you talk about ? I could not say. 

Were you speaking about the strike? I do not think we mentioned it. 

Had you and McLean no conversation together about anything ? No. 

You remember nothing but the tossing and the drinking of the whisky, and the 
bit of biscuit ? There was some speaking up and down, but I do not recollect 
what it was about. 

Did any one sing F McLean sung a song. 

Do you remember what song it was ? I do not. 

Do you remember the air or the words of it ? No. 

Was it a funny song ? Fes. 

Do you remember the first line of it ? No. 

He was sitting next you ? Many a one sits next me and sings a song tiiat I do 
not remember a word of next morning : a song is a thing that I pay little isdtention 

to. 

Did he sing one song or two songs ? I do not remember ; but he sung one. 

Was this before Finlay came in ? Yes. 

Who went to M*Ilwraith'8 ? All of us, except Grieve. 

Was the shop open when you went ? The shutters were on the windows, and 
the door was a wee bit open. 

Did you remain in the shop, or go into the room f We went into the room; 

Was there a fire-place ? Yes. 

Was the room lighted with gas ? Yes. * 
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MowVaa it lighted ? It was hanging from tho roof. 
>^hat had you in M* II wraith's? Two half mutchkins. 

Any biscuits t Yes. • 

>Ara8 there a table in the middle of that room / Yes. 

And forms round it ? Yes. 

Where did you sit there — beside M'Lean ? I do not recollect who was sitting 
Reside me. 

Where was M'Lean sitting ? At the far end of the room, I think. 
What size of a room is it ? A good lump larger than the other. 
Who walked with you from Cameron's to M'llwraith's T I could not say. 
Was M*Lean before or behind you ? I do not know. 

Had M'Lean got into Cameron's by the time you got in there? Fes, I 
think so. 

Who went first out of Cameron's / I do not recollect. 

What o'clock was it when you left Cameron's T Past twelve o'clock. 

Who told you ? McMillan told us. 

Was there a clock at M*Ilwraith's ? No. 

Had any of you a watch ? No. 

Then you knew it was past twelve only from him telling you ? Yes ; and we 
knew it from all the shops being shut round about 

And you all went to M^lwraith's except Grieve ? Yes. 

Do you remember if the forms were fixed to the floor, or were loose in their 
places ? If I recollect rightly, they were fixed to the wall in Cameron's. 

Do you remember how Corrigan was dressed ? He had a round-about grey 
coat, and moleskin trousers. 

^ (By the Court)— I think you said that you remember distinctly before you 
signed the certificate all that you have told us ? Yes. 

Now, what do you say to its bearing [here his Lordship read the certificate :] 
you have sworn that when you got home to the Briggend it was about half-past 1 
o'clock f There the line is signed wrong : McLean was not in my company till 
two o'clock in the morning. 

You got home at half.past 1 ? Yes, I would not take above five minutes to go 
home, and it was about half-past I when I got home. 

When did you hear of M*Lean being suspected of Smith's murder ? Not till he 
was laid up. 

And when he was apprehended, you knew that he could not be guilty of it ? 
Yes. 

And did you ever think of giving that information to any of the authorities ? 
No, I did not, but the authorities sent for me. 

(By the Soucitor-General) — You were a member of the Association? Yes. 

(By the Court) — Had you been in McLean's company about that time at late 
hours ? No, except that night 

Is there any particular circumstance that fixes it positively in your mind that it 
was on the 22d of July that M*Lean was in your company ? It was at the time of 
the strike, and I knew always the day of the month. 

Does that make you positive that this was the particular niffht he was in your 
company ? Yes, because it was next morning I heard of Smith being shot 

How had that to do with McLean f I never connected the murder of Smith 
with M*Lean at all, till the night he was apprehended, and then I recollected it 
happened on the night he was with me. 

At the time you signed that certificate, was M*Lean put up or not T I think he 
was. 

Now, observe what you have said : the certificate, is dated 3d of August ; and we 
have it in evidence that M*Lean was not apprehended till the 6th of August : how 
did you come to connect M*Lean with that murder before he was in custody ? I could 
not be certain whether he was laid up or not at the time we signed the certificate ; 
but I thought be was, because they were askjng me about it : Loag asked me to 
sign it 

2o 
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Did Loajf inform you he was in custody — what did he say to you to make you 
sipn the certificate ? He wanted us to sign it to satisfy M'Lean'lB Wends and ac- 
quaintances that he was with on that night. 

For what purpose ? We were speaicing about Willie at that time, and I heard 
from Loag that he was suspected of it. 

When he asked you to sign the certificate, did he state to you that it was to shew 
that M'Lean did not commit this crime ? Yes. 

How did you happen to be all met together at the time you signed it ? It waa 
the day in which the strike was settled. 

Were there any other persons there but yourselves ? Yes : the room was filled 
with spinners. 

Then the room was full of spinners, and they saw you sign it ? Yes. 
And you said, at the beginning of your examination, that the matter was all 
talked over where you signed it ? Yes. 

It was talked over in that room ? Not talked of in that room we. all knew it. 

I have it in your own words that it was talked over — I ask you again if it was 
there talked over when the room was full of spinners? It was talked partly over, 
but not all. 

Had you any appointment to meet with those who signed it along with you ? No. 
Had you come together by accident ? No : we had occasion to be there-^it 
was on the occasion of the settlement. 

Did you know anything of it till Loag came ? No. 

How many spinners were there ? I could not say — all the spinners that wrought 
in the shop that I wrought in, the Adelphi, were there. 

And all you five that signed it, belonged to that shop ? Yes. 
You said you never heard he was suspected before he was taken up — now, how 
do you reconcile this with your other answers? We never spoke about it. 

Mr. Robertson here stated to the Court, that he and his learned friends who 
acted with him, had not determined whether they would lead more evidence on 
the part of the prisoners, and said that if the Court agreed to adjourn now, should 
they examine more witnesses, none should be called who had not been inclosed. 

The Lord .Justice Clerk said, certainly the Counsel should have till to-mor- 
row to determine as to this, upon the condition that the witnesses whom they might 
think it expedient to examine, should be inclosed. 

The Solicitor-General said, that as the criminal letters were running letters, 
and expired on Thursday, it was necessary, since the motion for adjournment had 
come from the prisoners* Counsel, that the letters should be considered as ceasing 
to run. 

The Lord Justice Celrk said, that the proper mode was to deduct the inter- 
vals of adjournment from the date of the letters. 

This was agreed to by the Counsel for the prisoners ; and the Court adjourned 
at half-past ten o*clock, till next morning at ten o'clock. 



SIXTH DAY— Tuesday, 9th Jan. 1838. 

f Exculpatory Evidence — continued,^ 

JOHN MILLER, Cotton Spinner — (Examined by Mr. Robbbtson) — You 
are a cotton spinner ? Yes. 

You remember the night Smith was shot ? Yes — on a Saturday night in the 
month of July last 

Where were you that night ? I was in Glasgow that night 

Did you see M'Lean that night ? Yes. 

Where did you see him first ? At Nelson's monument, in the Green. 

What were you doing there ? We were met there for the purpose of reeeiTing 
eur aliment 

Were you amusing yourselves in any way ? Yes, putting the stone. 
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Do you remember who were there besides M'Lcan ? I suppose there were 
about 100 there. 

Where did you go ? Wo went to the Cross from the Green. 

What sort of evening was it ? A soft evening— wet. 

Where did you go from the Cross ? We went down to one Angus Cameron's, 
in the Saltmarket. 

Who were the party that went to Cameron's? Andrew White, William Lock- 
hart, Alexander Stevenson, James Corrigan, James Grieve, John Thom, John 
Andrew, William Hannah, and myself. 

Was M'Lean there ? Yes. 

How long did you remain in Cameron's? We went there about half-past 9 
o^clock. 

And how long did you remain there ? We went out about a quarter past 12 
o^clock. 

What were you doing in Cameron's f We went in for the purpose of getting 
a refreshment. 

What did you get ? Some spirits. 

Were you doing anything else besides getting the sjMrits ? Yes, tossing half- 
pence. 

During the time you were in Cameron's, did any body go out ? Yes, William 
McLean went out once. 

How long was he out ? Two or three minutes at the most. 

Did any body come in ? Yes, Peter Finlay and John Buchanan. 

Was it that time he went out ? Yes, they called on him. 

You say that when you left Cameron's it was a quarter past 12 ? The waiter 
came in twice or thrice, and told us it was past 12 o'clock. 

(By the Court) — Did he desire you to go out ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Who is he? He is here — I forget his name just now. 

Would you know it if you heard it ? Yes, I think I would. 

Was it McMillan ? Yes. 

Did you all go out together ? Yes, we went to the opposite side of the street, 
and we met a man — one of our shopmen — one James Walker. 

Where did you go next ? Through Miller's-place and down King-street, and 
went into one M'llwraith's, in the Bridgegate. 

Who were all in M'llwraith's? The most I mentioned were there : I think all 
were there except Grieve and Hannah. 

Was M*Lean there ? Yes. 

How was he dressed ? He had on a dark green coat, moleskin trousers, and a 
black or dark waistcoat, to the best of my knowledge. 

What kind of hat ? A black hat. 

How long did you remain at M'llwraith's ? They were crying past one when 
we came out of M' II wraith's. 

Had you drink at M* II wraith's ? Yes. 

Where did you go ai^er you left M' II wraith's ? We came out of the door, and 
stayed a little in the street 

What did you do then ? We separated after that. 

Where did you go after that ? I went home. 

Where do you live ? In PoUockshaws. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor- General) — Did you walk down with 
McLean from the Cross ? Yes. 

You yourself? We were all in a body. 

Who walked first ? I could not say. 

Was William M*Lcan first? I could not say William M*Lean was first. 

Were you immediately behind him ? Yes. 

Who came into the house after him ? I came in after him, but I do not know 
whether I was next to him or not : we were sitting in a back room. 

How many rooms are in the house ? I do not know : I never was in it but ih^jL. - 
night ^-^ 
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How did you go into the room ? We went through the ihop into it* 

The room opens into the shop ? It is a little back from the shop. 

Is it to the right or left hand ? To the right hand, I think, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Is it a large room ? Not very large. 

How is it to the room in M'Ilwraith*s? I think there is very little diffeteiice 
between them in size. 

How is it lighted ? With gas. 

Where was the burner ? I do not recollect whether it was in the wall or above 
the table coming down from the roof. 

What furniture was in the room? Some forms and some chain in the 
room. 

Were the chairs at the table ? The table was all seated round. 

With chairs and forms ? Yes, I think both of them were in the room. 

Who sat at the head of the table ? I do not recollect ; we were often changing 
backwards and forwards. 

Where did M'Lean sit ? He sat opposite to me before he went out, but I do 
not know where he sat when he came in again. 

Where were you sitting ? On the seat next the door. 

On which hand ? On the left side of the room. 

Was it on a chair or bench you sat? On a bench, I think. 

Who sat on your left hand ? I do not recollect 

And were you all tossing ? Yes. 

Did you toss ? No. 

Did all the rest toss ? Yes, the general part of them — I do not recollect if all 
tossed. 

Do you recollect any of the rest who did not toss— who was the other that 
agreed with you in not tossing ? I was not paying particular attention— -some of 
fhem were tossing at one time and some at another : I did not pay any particular 
attention. 

What were you talking about ? On different subjects. 

Can you tell me anything you talked about ? No. 

Were there several songs sung ? There was no song sung, that I mind of. 

( By the Court) — Are you certain of that ? Not to my knowledge. 

(By the SoucrroR- General) — McLean was out about two minutes — ^whattime 
was be called for ? When the man came in that called him, he said it was near 
11 o'clock. 

Buchanan came in too, did he not ? Yes, both came in together. 

They sat down ? No. 

Neither of them ? No. 

Did they go out immediately — how long did they stop in the room ? Not 
many minutes. 

What had you ? We were drinking spirits at the time^-whisky. 

How was it served ? We got in half-a-mutchkin at a time, and one just helped 
his neighbour. 

How many crystal glasses had you ? We had only one glass. 

Had you anything with your whisky ? No, I do not recollect 

And it was a quarter past 12 o'clock when you left ? Yes. 

Who went first out ? I do not recollect that 

Did you see M'Lean go out — did he walk with you to M'llwraith's ? I do not 
recollect whether I was walking close by him or not 

Did you come all to M'llwraith's at the same time ? Grieve and Hannah were 
not at M'Ilwraith*s, all the rest came at the same time. 

Who went first into M* II wraith's ? William M*Lean, and the rest followed him. 

How long were you going to M*I1 wraith's after leaving Cameron's? It could 
not be 5 or 6 minutes. 

Do you remember what part of the room the door was in Cameron's ? I think 
jt was on the right hand side of the lobby. 
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But what part of the room— was it ia the side of the room ? The door was at 
the end of the room— it was like into one corner of the room. 

Which corner? I could not rightly telL 

How was it placed^was it on the right or left as you entered the room ? The 
door was at my right hand when I sat down. 

Who was on your left hand ? I do not recollect 

Do you remember where the fire place was? There was no fire in the room, 
and 1 did not notice any fire-place. 

Was there a fire in M'llwraith's ? I did not notice a fire. 

Did you see where the window was in Cameron's ? The room was lighted with 
gas : I did not notice any windows^ 

Had you any thing at M*llwraith's but spirits ? No. 

How long had you remained at M*llwraith*s ? They were crying past one when 
we came out 

When did you go in ? About 20 minutes after 12 o'clock : we did not put off 
much time on the road. 

What led you to remember this party on that Saturday night in particular ? I 
paid no particular attention to the night till I heard that William McLean was ap- 
prehended. 

When did you hear that ? I think it was a fortnight after that, that I heard it. 

Are you a spinner ? Yes. 

What shop do you belong to ? I was with Mr. Thomson when we struck. 

Do you remember when the strike was settled ? I forget just now. 

Did you attend a meeting of the shop after the strike ? I never attended a 
meeting of the shop after : there were meetings every morning, but I was at very 
few of them : I went to the country, where I am at present 

You were not at the meeting when the strike was settled ? — were you at the 
diop meeting at which the settlement of the strike was reported ? Yes, I recollect 
being at that meeting. 

What do you mean by the settlement of the strike ** When the strike gave way. 

That was done by a general resolution of the Association ? Yes. 

And that was reported to each shop ? Yes, each shop appointed men to go to 
their masters. 

Do you remember what that night was ? I do not recollect 

(By the Court) — Where did the meeting of the shop, where this was reported^ 
take place ? The shop that I belonged to met on the Green. 

(By the Solicitor-General) — Did White belong to your shop? Yes. 

Did the shop not meet at Stevenson's ? I was not at the meeting in Stevenson's 
at all. 

Did you know of it ? I heard of it afterwards. 

How long after ? I do not recollect whether it was the next morning or not 

Who first spoke to you about this party on Saturday night ? I came into Glas- 
gow on a Monday after breakfast, and met in with Mr. Thom8on*s spinning 
master, Mr. M*Intyre : he cried me back and told me McLean had been appre- 
hended for the murder of Smith : I told him it was impossible he could bo 
apprehended for it, for he had been with mc. 

Did you tell him all you told us to-day ? No, he was coming from his breakfast, 
and I did not stop with him : he told m'e he was apprehended : I told him.it could 
not be : the moment he mentioned it to me, I recollected that M'Lean^had been 
with me. 

What day of the month was it ? It was the second Monday after Smith was 
shot but 1 do not recollect the day of the month. 

Who walked to M'llwraith's with you? I do not recollect 

You separated and went home ? Yes, after we came out of M'llwraith's. 

(By the Court) — You are sure you knew M'Lean at that time ? Yes. 

Had you known him before ? Yes : I have known him these two or three years. 

Were you well acquainted with Ivm ? Yes, I was very intimate with him. 

Were you a member of the Association ? Yes, 
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Did you ever see M'Lean write ? Yes. 

You know his hand ? I could not say I would know his hand, but I bav« 
him write. 

Look at that — (the line found on him when apprehended) is that like 

McLean's hand-writing ? I think M*Lean has a better hand than that 

But is that like liis writing ? No, from the write 1 have seen him write, he is 
a very good writer. 

Whose handwriting is that— (No. 25 of inventory) —do you know the band ? 
No. 

Was you ever asked to sign a certificate that McLean was in your company ? 
No. 

Do you know M'Lean's father ? Yes. 

(By the SoLiciToa-GENERAL) — You do not know that hand that was last shewn 
you, at ail ? No. 

(By the Court) — Did you see Cameron, the master of the house, when you 
were there ? Yes. 

Did he came into the room ? I do not recollect 

Where did you see him ? I think I saw him when I went in first. 

W'here? I do not know particularly what part of the house : I am not certain 
whether I saw him when I went in or not ; but I am mostly sure I saw him that 
night, but in what part of the house I am not sure. 

Do you recollect how much you had in Cameron's ? No. 

Or what you paid for it ? It cost me SJd. in Cameron's, as my share. 

Who did you see in M'llwraith's ? I saw no person in M' II wraith's, except 
M'llwraith's brother. 

It was he that served you ? Yes. 

Had you been in M' Lean's company at other periods, about the same time that 
Saturday ? It was some time before that. 

You recollect quite well that that Saturday you are speaking off, is the Satur- 
day on which universal report stated Smith was shot? Yes. 

Mr. Robertson I think your Lordships, in shewing the line No. 25, shewed 

the copy to him without shewing the names. 

The Court.— yes. 

Mr. Robertson. — Of which your Lordships will be kind enough to take a note. 

Lord Justice Clerk. — Certainly, the witness saw the whole of the copy ; but 
the names were folded down so that he could not see them. 

JAMES GRIEVE, Cotton- Spinner — (Examined by Mr. Anderson) — You 
are a cotton-spinner ? Yes. 

you remember the night Smith was shot last summer ? Yes, on a Saturday 
night. 

Do you remember the day of the month ? The 22d July. 

Were you in the Green that night ? Yes. 

What time did you go there ? About half-past 8 o'clock. 

What did you go for ? I went to get my aliment. 

You were a turn-out cotton-spinner? Yes— I was in the strike at the time. 

(By the Court) — Were you a member of the Association ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Anderson) — A good many were along with you ? Yes. 

Do you remember the names of any of them ? A great number : M'Lean 
was there, Lockhart, White, Miliar, and a great number. 

What time did you leave the Green ? About half-past 9 o'clock. 

Where did you go to ? We went to the Cross. 

Where did you go to from the Cross ? To one Angus Cameron's. 

What sort of a night was it ? It came on a little rain, that was the cause of us 
leaving the Green. 

Who went to Cameron's with you ? I remember the most of them ; M'Lean, 
Millar, Lockhart, Stevenson, JalTray, Hannah, White : I do not recollect the names 
of any more. 

Was Andrew there? Yes, Andrew was there. 
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What time did you get to Cameron's? It was 20 minutes to 10 o'clock when 
we went to the Cross, and it might be 1 minutes or a quarter from teu oVloclc, 
when we went in. 

How long did you continue in Cameron's ? Till after 12 o'clock. 
What were you doing? Drinking spirits. 
Did any one go out during that time ? M'Lcan went out. 
How long was he away ? lie was not exceeding '2 minutes. 
What made him go out ? One Peter Finlay, and one John Buchanan, called on 
him at the door, and he brought them in with him. 

What time might this be ? It was shortly before 1 1 o'clock. 
How do you know it was that time ? I thought it from the time we went in. 
Did they sit long ? They just came in and asked who had the aliment : we told 
them, and they got a dram of whisky and then went away. 

How long might they have been in the room altogether ? Not passing 5 minutes, 
u I think. 

Did M*Lean go with you when you went out of the house ? Yes. 
This was a little after 12 o'clock ? Yes. 

Where did you go to after that ? I went home — I parted with them there. 
You did not go to M'llwraith's ? No, I did not. 
Where did you stop ? 1 stopped at Tradeston. 

What time did you go home? I had not gone far, when they were calling half- 
past 12. 

You distinctly remember hearing the hour called ? Yes. 
(Cross •examined by the Lord Advocatk) — You are a cotton-spinner ? Yes. 
What mill do you belong to ? I have not wrought for some time past : it is about 
18 months since 1 wrought. 

What mill did you work in ? In Thomson's when I wrought last. 
Did you attend the meetings of Thomson's shop during the strike ? Yes, during 
the strike, but none before. 

Did you attend the meeting of the mill when the strike was made up ? We 
had a meeting first in the Lyceum rooms, and Thomson's mill met at Stevenson's 
in Hutchesontown. 

How came you to go to that meeting when you were not working at the time ? 
I was on aliment at the time of the strike. « 

What made you leave Thomson's mill ? I was in bad health. 
You say you went down to the Cross at 20 minutes before 10 o'clock, and 
when you left the Cross, at about a quarter or ten minutes to 10 o'clock, you 
went with the rest to Cameron's — was M'Lean before you or after you ? We 
were all together, but M'Lean like walked foremost. 
Were you near him ? Yes, just at his back. 

You are well acquainted with him ? 1 have been acquainted with him for 18 
months or better. 

When you came to Cameron's, did you see Cameron in the shop ? No, not 
when 1 went in, but 1 saw him when 1 had remained in a little while. 
Where did you see him ? He came in with change into the room. 
Who did he give the change to ? To William Jolnistone. 
Do you remember if he said anything when he gave the change to Johnstone ? 
I could not say, I do not recollect of him saying anything. 

Do you remember if he took a little whisky after he came in ? No. 
Did he come in afterwards ? He came in afterwards with some drink. 
To whom did he give the drink ? He put it down on the table. 
Did he say anything then ? No, he went away. 

Did you see him in the shop after that, when you went out ? No, I saw none 
but his man, and a woman, and a man getting drink at the counter. 

What is the shopman's name ? 1 cannot recollect— I cannot tell his name : I 
have seen him here. 

Have you seen Cameron hen? ? No. 
You know Cameron by sight ? Yes. 
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Have you ever spoken to him ? Yes. 

More than once ? Yes* 

Had you been in his house before ? Never before, but I have been in it since. 

Often ? Twice, I think. 

When you were in it since, were you in the same room you were in that night ? 
No, in another room. 

How did the room you were in enter from the shop ? You went through the 
shop : one room faces you, and the other enters on the right hand side : we went 
into the room at the right hand side. 

How is the door placed ? At one end of the room. 

Is it in the middle or in the corner of the room ? At the one side. 

Where did you sit ? In the middle of the room. 

There was a table ? Yes. 

What did you sit on ? On a form. 

Were there chairs in the room ? I think there were chairs. 

Where did M*Lean sit ? He sat right opposite me. 

What was said or done when you went there ? We were cracking different 
ways— we began tossing for gills— -jeering in sport, and so on. 

Do you remember anything of the conversation ? We were talking of our 
neighbours : mostly all our talk was about one man— >one James Swinnie — we 
were talking about him being so ill-natured when at his work. 

Were you talking about the strike ? No. 

Do you remember anything McLean said or did ? He was tossing along with 
the rest of us. 

Did you toss i Yes. 

Did McLean talk about Swinnie ? I did not hear him. 

Do you remember anything he said or did ? He was tossing along with the rest 
of us — I could not say what words passed, but we were all talking together. 

Where was the window of the room, or had it a window ? It is most likely it 
would have a window, but it was shut up : I never was in the room before, and 
have not been there since. 

Had it a fire-place ? I did not observe a fire-place either, there was no fire on. 

Did you sign that certificate ? (shews witness) Yes. 

Did you read it ? I heard it re&d. 

Will you read it now ? I am not good at reading write. 

Hold it in your hand while I read it to you — (here the Lord Advocate read it) 
— is that what was read to you ? Yes, but I am not correct about the two hours, 
I was only in his company till about 12 o'clock. 

Who read it to you ? One Thomas Loag read it, and asked us to sign it. 

Did he explain the purpose of it ? Yes. 

When was it that he brought it to you ? That day of the settlement. 

Was that the night you spoke to him at Stevenson's ? Yes. 

Was that the 3d of August ? I do not know, but it was at that meeting. 

What day of the week was it ? It was on a Thursday. 

Had you heard anything about it before ? No, till the line was brought in. 

Who were present when it was brought in ? Thomas Loag, William Johnstone, 
John Thom, Andrew White, James Corrigan, — I could not name all those who 
were there. 

How many people might there be there ? Twenty or more. 

(By the Court) — Was John Miller there ? I could not say. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — Did Loag explain in their presence what was the 
purpose of signing it ? Yes, he said that he had seen M'Lean's father, aod he had 
asked him if we would sign the line to satisfy the neighbours and his friends that 
William was in our company that Saturday night 

Why was it necessary to satisfy the neighbours ? He told us that William 
M*Lean had left the town at that time, and it was to satisfy the neighbours and 
friends that he was in our company that night, and that it was not him that com- 
mitted the depredation that night. 
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What depredation was it ? The shooting of Smith. 

Did he say anything of his being accused of beating a Mr. Miller of Loncefield ? 
No. 

Had you before heard that any body suspected M'Lean of shooting Smith ? 
No. 

Was that before McLean was apprehended ? It was before M'Lean was appre- 
hended that the line was brought in. 

How long before ? I could not exactly say how long before. 

Many days? I do not recollect 

But are you sure it was before ? I am sure it was before. 

Did you not object to sign that he was in the company till 2 o'clock ? I object- 
ed to that : but his remaining in my company till 12 o'clock, was the cause of my 
signing it. 

(By the Court)— When you objected, did Loag say anything about it ? He said 
when I was in his company till 12 o'clock I might sign it. 

Did any other body say anything ? Andrew White was not for signing it at all^ 
he did not sipn it, but he ordered another man to sign it for him. 

What was his objection to sign it ? I could not say. 

Who signed it for him ? John Tom. 

Did John Thorn sign for himself, or did White sign for him ? John Thorn sign- 
ed for himself and White both. 

The Lord Advocate. — The upper part of this paper is not signed by any 
body. It is in these words— '* This is to certify, that William M*Lean was 
in my house from 10 o'clock, p. M. on Saturday, till 12 o'clock,*' was that 
read? Yes, it was all read together: this is the part I should have signed. 

But you signed till 2 o'clock? But I told you I was wrong two hours: 
he was just in my company till 12 o'clock. 

Did any person sing when you were at Cameron's ? I could not recollect 
whether there were any songs or not. 

(By the Court)— Who proposed going to Cameron's? M'Lean. 

Did he appear to know it before ? Yes, he appeared to know it. 

Where did you sit yourself, at Cameron's ? About the middle of the room. 

Was the matter talked over about your being in Cameron's ? It was talked 
over about us being in Cameron's that night. 

You said there were a number of persons there besides those who signed the 
paper— did any of them take any part in that conversation ? Thty said it was 
but right we should sign the paper, when we were in his company &at night, to 
satisfy his friends. 

Did that make any impression upon you to lead you to sign it ? I dare say it 
might 

Can you name any of the persons that spoke about it ? I think John Stark 
spoke about it for one : I remember of them speaking about it, but I cannot re- 
collect all who spoke about it 

Had the persons there belonging to the Adelphi work belonged to the strike ? 
Yes ; and had been in the strike. 

And were members of the Association ? Fes. 

Were any persons in the room that were not members of the Association ? 
No, I do not think it 

PETER FINLA Y, Cotton Spinner— ( Examined by Mr. H. G. Bell)— Do 
you remember the day Smith was shot? Yes. 

On a Saturday ? Yes, the 22d July. 

You are a cotton-spinner? Yes. 

Had joM occasion to call that Saturday evening at the shop of Angus Came- 
ron ? I had 

In going there did you meet any one who went with you ? Yes, John Buchanan. 

About what hour was it when you called at Cameron's ? Between 10 and 11 
o'clock ; to the best of my knowledge it would be about that time. 

Did you ask for M'Lean ? I first asked for one William Johnston : Angus 
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Cameron went in to see, and came out and said he was not in ; he told me he had 
gone out about three or four minutes before : Buchanan asked for one John 
Stark : Cameron went in the second time to sec, and he came out and told Bu- 
chanan that he was not in, — that he had gone out three or four minutes before 
we called : Angus told mc M'Lean and others were in ; so I told Angus to tell 
M*Lcan to come out. 

Did he come out? He did. 

What did he say when he came out ? I do not remember the words that passed : 
we were no time at the door ; he asked us in. 

Did you go in ? We did. 

Had you a dram when you went in ? There was a half-mutchkin stoup on the 
table : M*Lean looked and it was empty, and he called for another, and we had a 
dram. 

Did you leave Cameron's after that ? I remained about half an hour altogether 
in the house. 

(By the Court) — In that company? Yes. 

(By Mr. Bell) — Did you leave them? I did. 

Did you leave M'Lean and the other spinners in the house ? Yes, I left him 
and about 8 uf them. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor. General) — Who brought in the spirits 
that M'Lean called for ? I do nut know whether it was Angus Cameron or his 
man. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — What was said during the half hour you were 
there ? I do not recollect the whole that was said -. a lad and I had some talk our- 
selves. 

Who was he? Grieve. 

What about ? When I went in I had not got my aliment, and Grieve consider- 
ed that I should have paid a share of the half-mutchkin. 

Where was M'Lean sitting ? I think there were four between him and me. 

You were sitting ? Yes. 

Was Buchanan sitting too ? Yes. 

Where was M'Lean sitting ? As I entered the room door he was sitting exactly 
across the table almost opposite the door. 

And he remained there after you sat down ? He did. 

(By the Court) — You sat near the door ? Yes. 

(By the Loud Advocate) — Was any body between you and the door? No ; 
as I entered the door I sat down on the left hand ; M'Lean was on the opposite 
side. 

Do you remember any thing that passed ? There may have been a few words, 
but I do not recollect. 

Was there any tossing of halfpence ? I believe it was past before I went in. 

(By the Court)— When you came out of Cameron's where did you go? I 
went down the Saltmarket alongst Hutcheson's Bridge. 

Where did yon- part with Buchanan ? At the corner of Crown-street 

What time might that be? About half twelve. 

Are there any particular circumstance that fixes it on your mind that this even- 
ing you called at Cameron's was the very evening, the 22d of July ? There was : 
William Johnston had to lift our aliment, and I called there for my aliment, and I 
remember it was the 22d of July. 

How often was the aliment paid ? Once a-week. 

And it had been paid regularly on the Saturday night ? Not regularly, but 
generally on the Saturday. 

Had you been a spinner in the Adelphi ? Yes. 

Were you a member of the Association ? Yes, I was. 

Do you remember the settlement of the strike ? I cannot recollect. 

When did it happen ? I think on the 3d of August. 

Were you at the shop meeting that night ? I do not remember. 

Were you at Stephenson's that night ? I am not certain. 
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Was that not the place where the shop used to meet ? Sometimes we were there, 
but wa were not regular. 

Was there on that day first of all a general meeting in tlie Lyceum rooms ? I 
could not 6a.y. 

Was you not at a meeting in tho Lyceum rooms ? No, I was not. 

Were you present at any meeting of the shop when it was proposed that certain 
persons should sign a certificate in regard to the evening of the 22d ? I do not 
know. 

W ere you present when certain persons signed ? I do not recollect. 

You know Miller and Loag ? Yes. 

Now, were you present or not present the night on which a proposal was made 
to sign a certificate in regard to the 22d of July ? Oh I you are referring to the 
22d ?'»yes, I was present on that evening. 

And the certificate was relative to William M'Lean ? Yes. 

Where was that meeting ? In that house — Stephenson's. 

Was it on the 3d of August? I could not say the date. 

Was it not upon the day the strike was settled ? I am not sure of that. 

Was Buchanan there ? I do not know whether he was there or not 

Did John Tom sign that certificate ? I think he did. 

Did you hear any body refuse to sign it ? Not to my knowledge. 

Who brought it to the meeting ? Some of the men, but who it was I could not 
say. 

Did any at the meeting urge the men to sign it ? No, I did not hear any thing 
about it. 

Was there a person of the name of Stark there ? I am not sure : he may have 
been there, but I am not sure. 

Did Stark speak about it ? I do not know whether he spoke about it or not 

Before you went home to your own abode on the night of the 22d, did you hear 
of a man being shot ? No, I did not 

Was there any other meeting of that mill in Stephenson's after the men had 
commenced work ? I do not know ; only one returned to his wheels in that mill. 

Was there any meetings after the strike of that shop except one ? I could not 
say. 

You mean to say that you have been at no meeting of the shop after the strike ? 
No, only at that one. 

JOHN MCMILLAN — (Examined by Mr. Robertson)^- You are a shopman 
with Angus Cameron in the Saltmarket ? Yes. 

You remember the night Smith was shot ? Yes. 

What night was it ? The 22d July, Saturday night, as far as I remember. 

Do you remember any cotton-spinners being in Cameron's house that night ? 
I do. 

Did you serve them ? Yes. 

What did they get ? The first that I gave them that I remember, was two half 
mutchkins of whisky. 

How many were there ? I did not count them ; but from the way they filled the 
room, there might have been from 8 to 11. 

Did you see them doing any thing when you went out and in ? Nothing. 

Did you hear any noise of tossing halfpence ? I heard a shuffling of money 
some way or other, perhaps dividing their money : I gave them some small changv 
myself. 

What time did they come ? It might have been well on to 9 o'clock : the house 
was lighted when they came in. 

Did you know any of them ? They were strangers ; I never saw them before 
that : I had not been long in the place before that 

Did you hear the names of any of them ? Yes ; when they first came in my 
master was not in, and I heard only one : when I served them the first time, they 
said they had no money till they would get their aliment : when my master came 
in, I told him such a company came in : I opened the door to him, and he look- 
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ed, and told me there was one William M*Lean sitting in the ooraer, and that he 
knew him well, and that he was a decent lad, and paid always well in the shop 
before. 

After that, did they call for more liquor ? Yes, for whisky again : I do not re- 
member whether they got any more porter again. 

Any biscuit ? We always give cake or biscuit 

When they were there, did any other men come ? They were a long time in 
before any body came. 

How long ? I could not tell you : I had other things to do ; the house was throng 
that night 

When these two men came, what did they say ? They asked me if there were 
cotton-spinncrs in : I said I did not know, but I would go and ask : I went to ask, 
and told them they were cotton-spinners, and the two men went in and stopped 
about 10 minutes. 

You did not know these men ? No, I could not say. 

Did they go away again — after that had they more spirits ? They had a little, 
but I do not remember how they were getting it — but they stopped a long 
time. 

Did you know which of the men was M'Lean, after your master told you there 
was a M'Lean there ? I think he was in on the Monday, or some day next week 
again, but I am not certain. 

Do you know him now ? Yes, I think I should know him. McLean being 
pointed out to him, witness said, I think that is the man — I would not go past that 
man for him, but it is not the same dress he had on. 

How was he dressed that night ? In some kind of square coat, dark or green, 
but I rather think it was green, round breasted. 

Is it like the coat you have (a sort of surtout) ? Aye, something like it 

What kind of trousers ? I cannot tell. 

What time do you usually shut shop ? On Saturday, at 12 o'clock ; sometimes 
10 or 12 minutes past it — 12 o'clock is our regular hour. 

Do you let your customers know when it is 12 o'clock ? Yes, we let them 
know — we let them know before 12. 

Did you give that party warning that night ? I do not remember, the house 
was so throng, but I might give them warning. 

What o'clock was it when they left ? I could not really tell the certain time — ^it 
might have been half-past 1 1, or maybe farther, for the true time I could not say. 

Do you mean it was well on to half-past 11, or it might have been later? It 
^Bsight have been later, but I could not be certain, for the house was throng. 

Did they all go together ? As far as I remember, they all went out to- 
gether : I did not miss any of them away. 

Did they pay for what they had got ? Yes, they did. 

You said McLean came back on the Monday ? Yes, either Monday, or shortly 
after that. 

When he did come back that day, had he the same dress he had on on the 
Saturday ? I observed no difference. 

(Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate) — Cameron was not in when they 
first came in ? No. 

What time did he come ? It might have been about half-an-hour after ; I could 
not tell. 

Did he remain till the shop shut ? I think he did. 

Was he going about ? Yes— he would not be mueh out, except going to a 
neighbour's house for change. 

Did he assist in serving his customers that night ? He did. 

Did he go into that room ? I think he did go in once. 

What did he go in with ? With a gill, or half-a-mutchkin of whisky. 

Did he stay any time when he went in ? No, he had no time to spare. 

When did you shut up the shop ? 12 o'clock. 

Was Cameron there when you shut up the shop ? Yes. 
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. Wai be in the ahop when these persons went out ? I am sure he would be iu : 
1 do not remember of his being out any time. 

Did he speak to any of them when they went out ? I cannot say. 

But you are quite sure that he remained till the shop was shut up ? I am quite 
sure of that 

Was it before or after 12 o'clock was called f It was called, and the door was 
shut at 12 : there might have been one or two acquaintances in the shop. 

Did any of the other companies remain after they went out? The house was 
ihrong, and I cannot tell what time they went out : they could not all go out at 
one time. 

Did the scunners all go away at one time ? Yes. 

Was their room empty when they went out ? Yes, quite empty. 

After they went out and their room empty, was there any other companies or 
parties in the house ? Yes, I dare say there were some in, but I cannot tell you. 

Did any people go into the room they had left after they went out? Yes, there 
were two, but as far as I recollect, they did not sit down : I shut the door afler 
me when I gave them what they wanted, and Cameron went in, and they were 
some acquaintances of his own. 

Who were. these two persons ? I did not know them. 

Had you ever seen them before ? I do not know. 

Have you ever seen them since ? I do not remember : I cannot take heed of 
every person that comes in— I do not recollect. 

Recollect the question, and think before you speak — whether you saw these two 
men that went into the room where these cotton spinners had been, and were 
Cameron's friends— whether you had ever seen them before or since ? I do not re- 
collect of seeing them since, and I was quite a stranger in the place at that time. 

Did Cameron go into the room with them ? No, he did not : he stood with the 
door in his hand open — they asked him in. 

You mean to come into the room ? Yes, they wanted to speak with him. 

Did he go into the room, and speak to them ? No, he did not go past the door. 

Did he stand in the door-way ? Yes. 

And he spoke to them from the door-way ? Yes-—! was not beside him. 

Have you any doubt that he spoke to them ? I am most sure that he spoke to 
them. 

Where were you at the time? I was at the counter, putting by the glasses. 

Were you not near enough to hear what Cameron said ? No. 

How far is the counter from the door-way — is it as far as from you to me ? It is 
much more farther than the length of this place altogether. 

Is it a large shop ? Not a very large shop. 

Is it a long shop ? It goes far back, but not a large shop. 

And you do not call it a large shop from the wall here to the fire-place ? No. 

Do you know M^IIwraith's shop ? No. 

What is the size of the room they were in ? The shop is larger than the room 
they were in. 

Is it twice the size ? No, I do not believe it is, — the front of the shop. 

Fou did not hear what Cameron said to these two men ? No. 

Where is Cameron now ? In Glasgow. 

Is he here ? Not that I know of. 

(By the Court) — While the men were in the room, did any one come out? I 
did not miss any of them away. 

Did you see any of them go out ? No : one of them spoke to a man at the 
door, and turned in again. 

Might any of them go out without you seeing it ? Yes, they might go to the 
door without my missing them. 

When they did go away, can you say that the prisoner McLean was among 
them ? I think he was among the last 

Are you sure of it ? I am not very sure, but I did not miss any of them. 

When that man came back on the Monday or some other day, for what purpose 
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did he come f When he was passing by with one or two of them, he might hare 
a gill of whisky or something, but I do not know. 

Did that man, at this time, or any other, say anything about the meeting 
in the house on the Saturday ? No, I heard no word about their meeting. 

Had you than heard of the murder of Smith? Yes, I heard it upon Sunday. 

Did any of the men that came the day after speak about the murder? 
They mi^lit speak about it in the house, but not to me. 

Were those that came back with him at the meeting on Saturday ? I do 
not know. 

GILBERT M'lLWRAITII— (Examined by Mr. Robertson)— What are 
you to your trade? A tailor. 

Does your brother keep a spirit shop in the Bridgegate ? Yes. 

Were you keeping the shop in the month of July last ? Yes, I kept it for him 
four days. 

Was it about the time of Smith's murder ? Yes. 

You remember the night of that murder — it was Saturday night ? I did not 
hear till Monday that it had taken place on Saturday night. 

Do you remember any cotton-spinners coming to your brother's house that 
night? Yes. 

Was it late ? About 12 : the watchman was calling past 12 just as they came in. 

How many were there of them ? 1 could not exactly say ; but I think about 8 
or 9 of them. 

Did you know any of them ? Yes, one in particular that I knew : I did not 
know any of the rest. 

Who was the one you knew ? William M'Lean. 

Is that the man ? It is the man sitting there. 

Had you known him before ? Yes, I knew him for 8 or 9 years. 

Had you shut up the shop ? The shuts were on, and the door was put too, but 
not barred, when they came. 

How was M'Lean dressed? He had on a dark green coat, light moleskin trou- 
sers, and light vest. 

(By the Court) — Are you quite sure of that dress ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Were the moleskin trousers and vest clean or dirty ? 
They were not just clean — soiled a little. 

Had he any appearance of having been running or heated in any way ? No. 

What sort of a hat had he ? It was not a very good hat ; it was a common black 
hat. 

Had the party any spirits ? Yes. 

How long did they remain ? It was about one o'clock when they went away. 

Did they all go together ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — My Lords, I have to request your Lordships to 
expunge from your notes the deposition of the witness, Daniel Montgomery, 
which was taken down by the Clerk and signed by the witness. The Montgomery 
I meant is a different person ; and I make this statement lest the signed declara- 
tion of Daniel Montgomery might make an impression on the Jury. 

Mr. Robertson. — This is what I expected from my learned friend the Soli- 
citor-General. 

The Lord Justice Clerk then expunged the declaration alluded to from his 
notes, and directed the Jury to do the same. 

The proof for -the pannels terminated at 2 o'clock. 
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The LORD ADVOCATE then adiiressed the Jury on the part ufthe Prose- 
cution as folio wa :— 

May it please your Lordships.— Gentlemen of the Jury, The evidence in 
this long and protracted trial, in whidi you have had so fatiguinjr a duty to per- 
form, is now closed, and it becomes my duty to address you on the part of the 
prosecution — After the long time you have been engaged in this trial, and the 
close attention you have paid to it, I feel myself bound, as far as I can, to avoid 
occupying more of your time than is absolutely necessary, and in doing so, I trust 
to go over the case, not perhaps in the form which might have been adopted in 
contradicting the different questions before you, but in such a form as may 
make it the most easy for you to make up your minds as to the result of 
this trial, and save time to you afterwards in the deliberations which you 
shall have to bo engaged in together. 

It is necessary, in the first place, that you should have a clear and distinct 
view of the question on which these prisoners are tried. According to the 
form by which all criminals are brought to justice in Scotland, the Public 
Prosecutor is obliged, in the first place, regularly and distinctly to describe 
the different crimes with which the party is charged, and what is the Law in 
regard to them, and then he states the facts in which he maintains that tliose 
parties are convicted. That is termed the major proposition of the indictment. 
It ought to state clearly what are the crimes of which the parties are accused. 
They can be accused of nothing else ; and the question you have afterwards to 
consider in weighing the evidence is, whether thore are such facts proved as call 
on you to pronounce a verdict that any of these crimes so charged have been com- 
mitted by the persons accused. You will perceive the different charges stated dis- 
tinctly and clearly in the outset of these criminal letters. I wish you first to direct 
your attention to them, to see if you have a clear idea of tlie crimes with which 
these parties are charged, on which you are called upon to return a verdict. 

The first charge states the law to bo this, " that by the laws of this and of every 
other well-governed realm illegal conspiracy of workmen forcibly and illegally to 
raise or keep up wages or the price of labour, by means of threats, intimidation, 
and molestation to other workmen, and by perpetration of acts of wilful and illegal 
violence against the persons or pro|)erty of masters or workmen, with the illegal 
and felonious intent and purpose of thereby deterring and intimidating them, re- 
spectively, from giving or taking employment at the rate of wages or on the terms 
which they please." This, Gentlemen, is the first charge, — it is a charge of con- 
spiracy alone to do those things by felonious and illegal means, and it is not dis- 
puted that it is in itself a crime. But it is more necessary to direct your attention 
to tlie next chai'ge, because it is not merely a conspiracy — not merely forming a 
design to control other workmen from accepting such rate of wages as they thought 
proper, and to control masters and prevent them from employing workmen ; but 
it is forming a conspiracy to carry their designs into effect by employing illegal 
means. It does not rest merely on the conspiracy, the intention or design to ac- 
complish those objects illegally, but it charges that they carried them into effect 
by a variety of illegal acts. Look, then, at this next charge. " As also, ille- 
gal CON8PIUACY ov WORKMEN, forcibly and illegally to raise or keep up wages, or 
the price of labour, by means of the writing and sending threatening letters to 
masters or their managers, and of the wilfully setting fire to, or attempting to set 
fire to the dwelling-houses, mills, or warehouses of owners, masters, or their mana- 
gers, and of the forcibly invading of the dwelling-houses of workmen, and of as- 
saulting and murdering workmen, or by means of the perpetration of one or more 
of these unlawful acts, with the illegal and felonious intent and purpose of thereby 
deterring and intimidating them respectively from giving or taking employment 
at the rate of wages or on the terms which they please ; and when such threaten- 
ing letters are written and sent to such masters or their managers, and fire is set 
to, or attempted to be set fire to, dwelling-houses, mills, or warehouses of owners, 
masters, or their managers, and the dwelling-houses of workmen are invaded, and 
themselves assaulted and murdered, or one or more of these unlawful acts are 
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perpetrated in pursuance of the said object and purpose of such illegal conspiracyr" 
It is necessary that you should have this clearly in view, that the acconiplidujig, 
these objects by these illegal means, the employing of those means for tho;^ V^^r 
poses, constitutes the crime stated to you, whether accompanied by all the8e:U|^ig^ 
acts, or by one or more of them ; and when you consider the facta, and have to ref 
turn your verdict, you must weigh well in your mind whether tbey were pf^tpf^ft 
trated or proved to have been carried on and conducted by the persons now 3(V. 
cused at this bar. .frj^ 

You see, therefore, that the charges before you are of conspiracy unlawr. 
fully to affect the rate of wages, of intimidating workmen by violence against. 
them — by setting fire to houses and mills, and by these means offering con-- 
straint on both masters and workmen, and in the accomplishment of tli^fie, 
objects endeavouring to perpetrate them by all the means there stated, conclud- 
ing with murder. 

There is a separate charge of sending threatening letters ; and the crime of 
murder stated as a crime, done for the unlawful purpose and felonious intent 
of deterring other workmen from continuing to carry on their lawful occupa^ 
tions. 

I trust the statement I have made is sufficient to shew you that the charges 
that are made are distinctly enumerated, and that you have a perfectly clear 
idea of what the prisoners are accused of; and that you are prepared to go 
into the evidence on which a conviction is asked. So far from considering 
it unlawful in workmen, by fair and legal means, to endeavour to raise their 
wages, I consider it (he undoubted right of every person to do so. The most 
sacred ri?ht which a persqn possesses is that of using his labour in any way he 
thinks fit. It Ivas a question, accordinor to the former state of the law, whether 
peaceable combination by workmen was legal or not, and in questions that oc 
curred in regard to it, opposite opinions were entertained by lawyers of great 
eminence ; and in England it was settled that it was illegal to combine. But an 
act was afterwards passed to the effect, that when such combination did no injury 
to others, they might combine, as they thought fit, to raise their wages — they might 
combine to raise them, if they did so peaceably, by fair and legal means. 1 find 
no fault with workmen for so doing. Workmen may do so — all men may do so ; 
but they are not to interfere with the rights of others. Each man and all men 
may demand what wages they think fit, but they have no right to compel any 
man not to take the wages offered, or compel masters to give a rate of wages 
which they do not think proper to give. Any interference with the rights of in- 
dividuals, to prevent them from carrying on their labour as they think fit, must be 
fatal to the commerce, industry, and prosperity of any country. It is only in free 
countries where manufactures and industry have been carried on with success. 
The labourer is at his own disposal, and no man can control him ; but where any 
control is exercised, more especially when vested in a number of men, it is asserted 
that in a short time the prosperity of that country and the manufactures of that 
country will soon come to an end. Nothing could more certainly be f?jtal to all, 
concerned in commerce and manufactures — to every workman concerned in them 
i n this and every other part of the country, than violence or control offered to the 
employer or the employed. Let me not be misunderstood. I consider that all 
men have a right to the produce of their labour. No man, or body of men, have 
a right to control it, or to exercise any violence in regard to it ; and in bringing 
this prosecution, which has been the subject of much discussion elsewhere, 1 main* 
tain that this is a prosecution to protect the labour and the rights of workmen, 
and to free them from the shackles which tyranny has imposed on them by the 
falsest and most hypocritical pretences. What 1 wish your attention to be partU 
cularly directed to is this, that while these persons pretended to be doing what is 
perfectly harmless, they were secretly, and evidently, and darkly, and artfully 
pushing those designs by which they thought they would accomplish their objects* 
for a long series of years, until at last it was unfolded to the public. It is neces. , 
sarjr for you to consider the means by which this conspiracy has been carried on. 
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ond the manner in which it had escaped detection. While this Association was 
piilffiin^ an object which was apparently harmless, they had, step by step, been led 
tX3f the perpetration of the greatest crimes. The acts of violence that had been 
^Mpetrated in Glasaow for many years past surprised and astonished the country. 
THcy were so unlike the character of this country, and so different from the usual 
f^1rng|8 of Scotchmen, that they excited the deeper surprise. The throwing 
of vitHbl— .the assassinating harmless and innocent persons — the shooting at 
individuals in open day, are acts which were committed there, acts quite unlike 
nef 'thing that we are acquainted with any where else, quite unlike what any 
nmn would do, unless he was goaded on by some strong personal motive, such as 
deprives an individual of all ordinary feeling. It was step by step that those crimes 
^ane to be perpetrated. Step by step these persons came to be placed in a situa- 
tibti, in which they come to lose all the ordinary feelings of humanity. The mem. 
bers of this Association came by degrees to be in great difficulty, and in great 
ynnt ; and individuals in such a situation may be often made to commit crimes 
on which they would previously have looked with abhorrence. Here we have 
a great body of persons all placed in the same condition, engaged in a strike, 
^nd if they can achieve it they are entitled to do so; but look at their con- 
dition if they fail : week after week they are reduced to greater wants. Wo 
liave it in evidence that when this Association first commenced their strike, 
"•hey had an aliment of 3s. in the week, cich man, which was gradually re- 
duced to Is. 6d. and Is. in the week, and latterly to ninepence. What a 
state of misery is this into which they were thrown ! When the strike was 
^rst proposed and argued, how few, if any, would have been disposed to enter 
"Upon it, if they could have foreseen the result ! When they -could not ac- 
^lomplish their object by fair means — when they were reduced to the utmost 
jnisery and wretchedness, they proceeded to attempt fire-raising, to the throw- 
^npr of vitriol, the beating of workmen, to the attempt to burn and destroy 
^iJls, and to the sending of threatening letters ; and when they failed in ac- 
"^^inplishing their object by these means — when, reduced to the greatest and 
**^08t abject state of necessity, they employed one of the most reckless of themselves 
^^ carry this intimidation farther, by assassinating one of the workmen who had 
^••^cepted of work upon the terms offered by the masters. Every one of these 
J^Oarges have been established by an overwhelming series of evidence, which 
jQ^ves no room for doubt as to the nature of this conspiracy. It remained for a 
^^T^g time in obscurity and darkness,— it was carried on with the greatest skill and 
^**t, and by which those persons at the head of it endeavoured to conceal from all 
T^^e power they exercised and the means they employed. The whole is now un- 
^^Idcd. I might, I thiiik, safely say that 1 could reason this case upon the facts 
^^ spearing in the declarations of these prisoners, and upon the evidence of their 
^*'^9^ti witnesses, unquestionable facts that cannot be disputed, not but that there 
^ ^fe TDUch evidence which it is necessary for you to weigh and consider, but 
^Vie very nature of the conspiracy, after the facts which you have heard, is 
^^^ally made out even by their own witnesses, and by the statements they them- 
^«lve8 have made in their declarations. 

First, then, I call your attention to the statements in their own declarations, for 
"^ licy exhibit the spirit with which thoy have carried on their conspiracy, and the 
^mcans by which they endeavoured to attain the object which it had in view. I 
Xwrotild not wish to dwell particularly, where there is so much evidence, on the de- 
^slarations of a prisoner, if he was ignorant of the law and of the facts ; but these 
prisoners were placed at the head of the combination — they were acquainted with 
^U the various trials that had taken place, of individuals belonging to the Associ- 
ation charged with acts of violence, and they shewed that they were skilful in 
avoiding every thing that might afford the means of detection. You will see how 
they avoided, in their several declarations, any fair, clear statement, and how they 
pretended ignorance of these measures which they were appointed to manage. 
Observe here, that the taking of secret oaths is no part of the charge. Secret 
oaths and secrecy, are charged as means employed by the combination, in order to 
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obtain laccess ; and you will be satisfied, from all the eridenoe, tbst they had \hm 
means of enforcing' secrecy on all the persons connected with their proceodiagsit. 
and here is one point, before considering the evidence, that you ought to bear in 
mind, I mean the great difficulty on the part of the Crown of estaUii^Dgthii pr^ 
aecution by evidence. Here are 800 persons, according to their own aoootuit» di- 
rectly engaged in this Association ; and I believe that that statement is rather below 
than above the truth. On these cotton-spinners a great number of others depend 
— piecers, who receive a certain amount of wages for their assistance in this species 
of manufacture. It is farther evident that a great many other persons, puUticaiMl^ 
and those who furnish them with food and clothes, must be dependent on thst 
body ; and if that body are all engaged in the same views, and urge each oih&t in 
one common object, which they think may lead to promote their interest, what 
other effect can it have than tend to destroy all the social principles which govern 
mankind. All men look for the applause and the approval of those among whom 
they live; and, therefore, all men endeavour to attain a character for truth, 
honesty, humanity, and fair dealing. But where men are combined in an un- 
lawful object, — not three or four men, but where they amount to thousands, 
i ncluding themselves and dependants, who are all sufferers by what they consider 
their sufferings, who are all reduced to difficulty and actually to misery, you 
have no longer over these men the ordinary obligation of morality ; because if 
they act so as to promote the object of such an Association as this, every one 
man in the Association is more or less apt to consider it as severe to himself. 
They are all exposed to the same misery aud want ; and when they acquiesce in 
the principle that they ean obtain their object by those means, the usual restraints 
of morality are withdrawn from the multitude. 

But it is still more if an unlawful oath exists among them. If an individual 
has once taken an oath on the scripture, it is difficult to restore hb mind to such 
a state as to induce him to give his evidence as it ought to be given in this Court. 
If there be on his mind the strong impression that he had taken a solemn oath 
that he was bound to adhere to ; and that he would be guilty of a crime in re- 
vealing what this oath bound him to keep secret, is there not here an obstacle to 
the development of truth ? In such a case the man's mind is sealed up and per- 
verted, and is not accessible to inquiry in the same way as the mind of an indivi- 
dual free and unshackled. 

I shall now beg to direct your attention to the evidence, praying you to con- 
sider always this as a separate question, has this conspiracy existed — has it been 
carried on by all those unlawful means to which your attention has been directed, 
not excepting murder, to obtain its object, considering also, how far the whole 
evidence tends to affect each and all of the prisoners at the bar. You must be 
satisfied that crimes have been committed, and assassination perpetrated under this 
Association, and that the whole of the prisoners are actors in those illegal acts, and 
perpetrators in the crimes charged. 

Gentlemen, — I shall direct, in the first place, your attention to the statement of 
these prisoners themselves ; but, before doing so, I ought to bring under your 
observation some of the more general charges in the libel, in order that you may 
have them under your consideration when I come to direct your attention to the 
evidence. I direct your attention to pages 2 and 3 of the criminal letters. It is 
unnecessary to read them again ; they contain a general statement of the unlawful 
object of this Association. I do not suppose that my learned friends will renew 
the argument which they pressed very much during the former proceedings^— that 
you are not to consider this as one unlawful conspiracy of the Association, but as 
a number of unlawful conspiracies of the Association. I submit to you that iher% 
was an unlawful Association, having those objects in view, and agreeing to them, 
but not always carrying them into effect The different acts are all stated as acts 
of this unlawful Association. The different acts committed during the last strike, 
are those you have to return a verdict upon. But in estimating the general cha- 
racter of the Association, you are entitled to go back to its history ; and you 
must consider the evidence by which it is established ; because no one particular 
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Ml wonld be lufficient to unfold its nature. It would give no adequate idea 
of tbeir oporationa, and the means they employed. You have the early period 
of the history of this Association clearly stated in the Sd, 4th, and 5th pages, 
wkich were read to you formerly, and which I shall not take up your time in 
r«bdiDg again. 

'• I now beg to direct your attention to page 6th of the criminal letters. It 
ii there stated, that Hunter was, at some period in the year 1837, elected as 
chairman to the Association; then it is stated, that Ilacket was chosen to 
the office of treasurer; then, that M'Neil was chosen to the office of sccre- 
tuy; then, that Gibb was chosen to the office of assistant-secretary of this 
unlawful Association ; and that these persons accepted of these offices, and 
acted accordingly. Then, there is a charge against M*Lean, as being a member 
of the guard committee during the same period, and that he accepted of the ap- 
pointment, and acted accordingly. Then it states, that, on the 8th of April, they 
sCruck work in one body, on account of a reduction of wages, and so forth. 
Then follow, in page 9, the different charges. No doubt this took place for 
a reduction (the immediate cause) made by the manufacturers to whom the 
mills belonged. I offer no observations whatever, as to whether the reduction was 
right or wrong. I do not form any opinion on the subject ; and when I directed 
some questions to several witnesses as to the wages earned at the reduced prices, 
1 beg you will not suppose that I did so with a view to prove that these rates were 
sufficient, were too high or too low. It is to me, and it ought to be to every person, 
i will not say a matter of indifference, but it is a question in which no other per- 
sons than those concerned, have a right to interfere. One has a right to demand 
as much as he pleases for his labour, and another to give more or less as he thinks 
fit I would rejoice that the wages of every workman were as high as the 
nature of his trade could afford him. All I contend for is, that, in the one 
party giving as much as they can, and the other party bargaining as they 
think fit, no violence is to be offered on either side. It is evident that when 
a strike goes on, while there are a certain class of workmen, such as handloom 
weavers, who earn merely the small pittance of 8 or 4 shillings a- week, there 
will be always coming forward persons desirous of bettering their condition, 
and ofiering themselves for employment in vacant situations ; and in doing so, 
no persons have a right to prevent them from labouring as they think proper, 
for the maintenance of themselves and their families. When a strike is of 
Boch a magnitude as you have heard this one was, other persons will come 
forward to supply the places of those who have given up work ; and then the 
•contention is commenced, and it becomes more and more aggravated as it 
goes on. The workmen who have struck, look upon their various employers 
as their bitterest enemies ; and they look at other workmen as actual criminals, 
gainst whom they may do any acts of violence that they think fit. 

1 now call your attention to the voluntary declaration of the prisoners, taken 
before the Sheriff at Glasgow. ( Here the Lord Advocate read from, and com- 
mented at great length, on the declarations emitted by the prisoners respectively, 
contending that the prisoners* answers were evasive, unsatisfactory, and betrayed a 
disposition to conceal the truth, on points regarding which they could not be ig- 
norant) 

His Lordship then proceeded — Gentlemen, having made these observations 
on the declarations of the prisoners, I am now to call your attention to the 
evidence of the different witnesses for the Crown ; but I cannot quit the 
declarations of the prisoners without noticing that they throw a mystery over 
their proceedings, which has been for the first time removed by the witnesses 
for the prisoners, who were disposed to swear by far too favourably. Some 
of them swear that they never heard of guard committees — never heard of any 
outrage being committed by cotton-spinners ; but finding this would not benefit 
the defence, other mysteries of this Association became gradually more and more 
revealed to us. Although they denied that there was a secret oath, you have 
other important matters of fact which were denied and acknewlodged by their 
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own witnesBos. You have a guard committoe acknowledgecU-a fitMnceandsopply 
committee acknowledged, you have other proceedings and mHa acknowledgiR], 
proying that the prisonorft acted with energy in promoting the ovil ; that theypc|B- 
sessed the power, and actually did accomplish the different acts with whicir iUty 
are charged. ' = ■ 

I now call your attention to the evidence on the part of the proscoutiop. 
Have the goodness, Oentlcmen, to look to your notes of the evidence^ aod- if 
I should state any thing erroneously, yon will be able to correct nc - First 
there is the evidence of Moat, who belonged to the Association more than Iwei&ty 
years. The evidence of this witness goes to prove that the finance committee 
is the chief committee,—- that it is pre-eminent of all others. You have evi- 
dence that there was a committee of delegates ; but it is clear that' the duty 
of these delegates was comparatively insignificant, and that it was merely a 
cover to what was carried on of much greater importance, and that they ex- 
ercised no great power or authority themselves. They met together^ it is true, 
talked together on various matters, and their object was to raise money, and 
to point out how it could be raised — ^to point out the state of the mills, and 
the situation and feeling of the men ; but as to any measure of greater power 
or effect, or requiring greater authority, it is clear that it came under the con- 
sideration of a body different from the committee of delegates, — the finance 
and supply committee when they merged into one, and it is clear that this 
body was entitled to act with greater power and greater efficiency than this com- 
mittee of delegates. 

Now, in regard to the secret committee, or secret select committee of three, 
see how skilfully it was contrived. It is obvious that if their names had been 
known to great numbers of persons, it would have been extremely difficult to 
conceal them from the whole body ; but the plan adopted in their selection 
concealed them from all but a few, and thus they became, as it were, freed 
from every responsibility in regard to the unhallowed plans to gun their ends 
which they might choose to adopt. ( Here his Lordship read from the evidenee 
of Moat) It is not known how Hunter was appointed; but the fact that bo 
was president of the supply committee is so clearly established, and, indeed^ ac- 
knowledged by himself, that it admits of no dispute whatever. 

You recollect the evidence this witness gave in regard to aliment being given 
to some persons, in consequence of the throwing of vitriol on C^umey, when wit- 
ness was a member of the finance committee. A number of individuals in that 
committee, he said, were opposed to acts of violence, and when the aliment was 
given to the individuals, he said they got it " for God's sake,*' a remarkable and 
unusual expression, which he repeated twice. The witness says that it was the 
opinion current in the committee that those individuab had got this aliment in 
consequence of their connection with this business ; and he swears that he sent to 
inform them that they got the aliment for God's sake, and not as a matter of ri|^ 
and that this committee had no share in the act. Gentlemen, contrast this pay- 
ment made to those men for their connection with the outrage to Cairney, 12b, 
weekly for twelve months, with the payments made during the last strike. Hun- 
ter declares that at the time when the guards were withdrawn, the aliment mij^t 
average three shillings weekly, when their affairs were in a flourishing state, bCit 
at the time he was apprehended, from the depression of the funds, it was reducsed 
to ninepence in the week ; and yet for such services as Moat has described,-^the 
burning of a young man with vitriol,— 12s. a^week were paid to some individuals 
for twelve months ; not to one person, observe, but to severak. Here ia one 
mode of their acting disclosed to us. They acted together sometimes in a body 
of three, four, five, and six, so as to prevent detection. Then Moat expldns tlie 
nature of the guard committee, which is incontestibly^proved to have existed, and 
yet some of the witnesses for the prisoners effected to be totally ignorant of it. 
He then mentions that Angus Campbell, Richard M'Neil, . the prisoner, James 
Munro, Robert Grcenhlll, John M'Caffer, a man the name uf Sideserff, and the 
pris oners, Hunter and Gibb, and a John Bunyan, were members of the supply 
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/.teppiBUttee wheo it merged into the oommittoe of finance, and that Peter Haokct 
twili aJao* a member. This is a very im(>ortant part of the evidence. Then he 
-(Sqet 00 to tell us about another committee, the secret committee. He recollects 
Y>he ttMting in the Green of Glasgow in Juno, &c. There was a meeting, he 
tells us, that evening in the Black Boy Tavern, and that the proposal for the ap- 
poiotOMnt of a secret committee was made by the prisoner Hunter, in some sort 
). of ambiguous language; but witness understood, from what Hunter said, "that 
'-■olne more efficient means should be taken in order to gain the purposes of the 
>^;A8BOciation,** and then he says that a person of the name of Davies moved the a\u 
jpDintmentorasecret committee, which was seconded and carried nearly uuaiii- 
,mouBly. There has been evidence adduced in regaid to this meeting of delegates 
^ that evening, in the Black Boy Close, in order to disprove what took place on that 
occasion. We have the evidence of Adam Dickson, and a number of others, to 
prove that there was a delegate meeting held that evening, in which Dickson, nut 
Gibb, was in the chair, and at which none of the members of the supply commit- 
tee were present — and at which no such proposition as the appointment of a secret 
committee was spoken of. There is an apparent difficulty here ; but it is easily 
solved. We had no idea that an attempt was to be made to prove a different 
meeting. I believe none of the members of the supply committee were present 
at the meeting in which Dickson presided. That meeting appeared to be one of 
the ordinary meetings, and Dickson, though not a delegate, was called to the chair, 
a proof in itself that it was but an ordinary meeting. Neither Hunter nor any of 
the prisoners were present at this meeting. It appears that this meeting took 
place about eight o'clock, and separated about half-past 9. I think 1 made ic per- 
fectly dear, in the cross-examination of the prisoners' witnesses, that this delegate 
meeting was of very little importance, — ^that it lasted but for a short time, — that 
there was some discussion about a contract, but that no matter of importance 
whatever, other than how they were to get money, was before them, and tliat the 
whole terminated in the course of an hour and a half. But, you will perceive, 
from the evidence of Moat, that the meeting to which he speaks, where this pro> 
position to appoint a secret committee was introduced to their notice by Hunter, 
lasted till 12 o'clock at night. It is evident that this was a different meeting altoge- 
ther from the meeting of the delegates. At the delegate meeting none of tlie mem- 
bers of the supply committee were present. We have it in evidence, that some 
degree of surprise was expressed at this ; but they went on with tlieir ordinary 
business notwithstanding ; and upon such occasions, we are told that sometimes 
they sent for the members of the supply committee. It is proved by all the wit- 
nesses, by the declarations of the pannels, that the suf)piy committee usually met 
every day, and it could not be but that it would meet this day, oue of thn most 
important periods of this last strike. This more important meeting which Moat 
•podcs to, lasted till 12 o'clock, and the business before it was the most important 
that could come before them, the appointment of a secret committee. It was 
hitroduced obscurely and ambiguously, with the statement that some more efficient 
measure was necessary, in order to gain the object and purposes of the Association. 
You will perceive how they had failed in certain objects at the lime — how they 
had failed in Keddie's tria' — how they had been reduced in their alimentary al- 
lowance — how their distress was increasing ; and the question came to be, how 
should they bo able to accomplisli the object of the strike. Keddie was convicted, 
and sentence against him delayed in consequence of the interference of Mr. Gem- 
mill, pledging himself to use his influence with the Association to withdraw the 
guards upon the mills. A meeting took place, at which Mr. Gemmill was present, 
. and explained his views, when it was agreed that the guards should be withdrawn, 
and that no acts of violence would be committed. The question thereafter came to 
be what chance would they now have of effecting their object, and of removing the 
distrefcs in which they were plunged, if they did nut o^ree tu abandon the strike? The 
question before them at this meeting was as to the means they should entploy to 
effect their object, or should they abandon tlie strike. Gentlemen, when |>erson»i 
are engaged in a struggle of that kinJ, how many feelings prevent them from 
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drawing back ? These men were placed by 800 others at the head of the AiiocU- 
tioi). They were invested with great (>ower, — they had the whole and absolute 
command of the funds ; and now all tnose who had contributed to these funds 
were reduced to the greatest distress. What, then, was to be done ? Wise and 
virtuous men would have the courage to give up, but more desperate and unwise 
men have recourse to more desperate measures. Moat had been acquainted with 
what had been done before. He mentions the atrocities which had been com- 
mitted, and the dislike with which he viewed them. The secret committee is 
proposed to be appointed, as being likely to produce the same atrocities as 
previously. He felt his opposition to this measure to be altogether fruitless : 
he had no hope of carrying conviction to their minds, even by stating that it 
was a measure of atrocity and injustice ; but he endeavoured to convince 
them against the measure by arguing its impolicy and inexpediency. Hunter 
does not openly propose the secret committee ; he avoids being the immediate 
proposer : he only instigates others, urging the necessity of having recourse to 
more efficient measures. He, however, does not name the appointment of a 
secret committee directly; but a man of the name of Davis moved " that a secret 
committee should be put into existence," which was seconded and carried " nearly 
unanimously,'* and, Gentlemen, what was the object of this secret committee ? 
Moat answers, *' from my knowledge of the affairs of this Association, and from 
what I have heard in their meetings, I would say its chief design was to destroy 
life and property." What possible motive could this witness have to swear this 
upon this occasion, if it were not the truth ? He swears that he considered it was 
proposed, and could he proposed with no other object than the destruction uf life 
and property. That was the ground on which he said he opposed it. He did 
not argue on the ground of its injustice, but on the ground of its inexpediency, 
because had he argued it on the ground of its injustice and atrocity, be would 
not, he said, be listened to for a moment, and he had only one member to support 
him in his opposition. He states that he had argued the point on the way home 
with the prisoner M'Neil ; and M'Neil, he tells us, pointed out the bad conduct of 
Mr. Arthur, manager of the Adelpbi mill, and said he considered it was conduct 
so bad that it would justify any measure that was resorted to by the Association. 
These were M'Neil's views of this matter ; and when such a contest goes on be- 
tween masters and men, it generally comes to a state of the most extreme exas- 
peration. And yet truly, there are no persons of more importance to cotton-spin, 
ncrs than the proprietors of those factories. Every thing that prevents capital 
from being employed must necessarily throw spinners out of work, and tend to 
make their condition worse, to throw them into greater distress, prevent them from 
getting employment, and therefore lower their wages. Whatever can induce mas- 
ters to leave the country— whatever tends to intimidate them to produce such an 
eifect, must, in the judgment of every wise, calm, and deliberate man, if be really 
considers his interests, tend to bring misery upon the operative, and injury to the 
manufacturing and commercial interests of the country. The proprietor of the 
mill is the employer of the cotton -spinners, and the person who injures this pro- 
prietor does that which is most injurious to the spinner. Remove the proprietor 
from the country, the spinner must be thrown destitute on the community, like 
other individuals, for whom no employment is to be had. Naturally enough, 
no doubt, the spinners thought they should not have less wages than they 
had, while the masters, on the other hand, thought they should be paid with 
less, and perhaps with reason. And when they are reduced from 30s. to 208. 
a-week, and from that in a strike to an allowance of 3s. a-week, and from that 
again to Is. and then ninepence in the week, no doubt they look on those who 
will not give them the terms they wish as their enemies— as the persons who 
have reduced them to their present state ; and here is a war carried on by 
one class of men against another; and the operatives have the foolishness to 
think they could better their condition by acts of violence against their ein- 
\iluycrs, whoso rciuainiug in the trade can be the only preservation of their 
wages and their continuance in office. M'Neil told Moat that Mr. Neil Thorn- 
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ton had left the country, and the cause of it he considered to be fear of what 
-might be done by the spinners; and M*Neil, it seems, inferred from that that 
the projected measure of the secret committee would be cflRcacions in in- 
timidating the masters, and gaining the purposes of the Association. Moat 
meets Gibb in the street several weeks after the secret committee was pro- 
(losed, and he tells Moat " that seeing the way they had been used by the 
masters, he would be one of them himself now, although he had been at one 
time opposed to a secret committee." No doubt his feelings of exasperation 
against the masters were increased from the state of distress into which he 
must have been thrown, and he tells this witness that he, Gibb, the most fo* 
spectable, perhaps, of these unhappy prisoners, would now become one of the se- 
ctet committee himself. 

Moat it then tbe«vn No. 23 of the productions, the certificate In favour of 
V^illiam McLean; and then No. 5, the book of outlay. (Here bis Lordtbip 
read from the evidence the ttatements, iu regard to these particulart. ) 

Noir, it it clear, according to the evidence of tbit man, that the meeting of 
the delegates, on the evening on which Dr. Taylor addressed the trades in the 
Green, and the meeting at which Moat was present, were two separate and dlt- 
tinct meetingt. It it clear, according to hit evidence, that tbit meeting where 
thete important retolutlont took place, latted until about 1 2 o'clock. It It equally 
clear, from the evidence of all the witnetses, that tht other meeting of delegates, 
at which nothing important occurred, and at which DIckton presided, wat over 
at bblf-patt 9 o*clock. We were so unaware that any objection of this nature 
fvat to occur, that we never thought of putting any questiont in regard to when 
thit meeting took place ; but you cannot have the smallest doubt that this wat a 
meeting of importance, and that the other wat merely an ordinary meeting, at 
which any perton might preside ; while thlt wat the mott tecret and important 
meeting of the tociety : and after having attended which, the witnett tald he 
would never attend another. Tbit meeting was for a totally different purpote 
from that of the meeting of delegatet. It wat for the appointment of a tecret 
committee. The meature wat obtcurely brought forward by Hunter, and 
openly propoaed afterwards by Davis, and two individuals only used their effortt 
to prevent them from having recourte to to desperate an expedient 

I now oall your attention to the next witness, Murdoch; but after having 
gone over the evidence of Moat minutely, I will take up the rest of the evideace 
In aa tammary a manner at pottible, as I know the whole of it will be gone over 
by the learned Jadge who pretides, iu hit charge ; to that I will merely recall 
Mardooh*t evidence to your recollection. You will have the Bible before you 
on which the oatht were taktn, and you will find how at once it opens up at 
the different paget where the words Athdod and Armageddon occur. 

The witnett is atked what Is the meaning of nobs, — he telle you, and he sayt 
that the greattat nob of all is tht one who revealt who are the membert of tht tecret 
committee. Thit is important, as shewing the mystery In which the affairs of 
the Association were enveloped, and thawing how they had gone on for many 
yean in concealment. 

In the evidence of this witness, you have a variety of the crimes stated, the 
commission of which was rewarded by the Association. He gives particular 
evidence in regard to the Broom ward manufactory, at which women were em- 
ployed to work. The Attociation found fault with the women — they contidered 
that thit wat a thing that ought not to be endured, and mutt be put an end to. 
The firtt meant they employed, wat an endeavour to tet the mill on fire ; but 
they failed in this attempt. This, he tald, he knew from the public papers ; 
and it appeared that money wat paid for thit attempt under the term " col- 
lierieSf** which meant, money paid for violence, or attempting to burn. And 
what was the next attempt? The murder of a woman of the name of M'Pher- 
aen, whom they murdered Instead of her daughter. They wanted to murder 
the daughter — money wat advanced to the perpetrators of tht deed ; be believet that 
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tbey WMne Allowed !• ciolgniie tii AiDcrica iu c»iiM?<|Meu<w ef the UMuuiUiuau of 
this crime. 

Ue tbeu givca au soeeuot •£ a panoo beiof «lMt, of Che oane of If ^QmniA, 
and says that " three differeat paymeots'* were made, oo acaoa&t.of M^turrlcfte 
■boaiioi^; that M*Qiiarrie was a ooh ; and that ane af those Uurea peniatiB was 
afterwards traDsported for shaotiu; at Mr. John Orr, Palsiay> Tbeo ha Ceils 
us this most remarlcable Cut, as to the manaer iu which Campbell ahot^at 
M'Quarria. This man a^ipears to have been shot at in the Green. This witness 
and another person went together. Witness was told that seme yiaieaee was to 
be committed : he went to the Green, expecting something to talce piase ; but 
he says, that, actaally, he did not expect what took place. Darroeh waliced tano 
or three steps across the Green, and fired his pistol, which did not take efisct. 
Then Campbell came out from among the trees mi thte Serpeutiue Walic, and, iti 
open day-light, shot at M'Quarrie, and wounded him ; and this, when a number 
of persons must have seen him. There were ^300 of reward offered, and no 
person came forward to infirm on this man who had fired at M^Quarrie in day- 
light, where numbers might have seen him ; aud if any of them had given 
Intimation, tbey would have received the £dCO ; but such was the state of 
matters in Glasgow at that time, that no one came forward to give information. 
I was not allowed to put the question to this witness, whether Campl>ell had 
told him he had got money for this transaction ; and therefore you will expunge 
this from your notes. My learned friends say that I should have cited Campl»ell 
to speak to this himself, but I could not have done so without offering impunity 
to Campbell ; and, for such a crime, impunity ought never to be offered. But 
this evidence of Murdoch*s la most important, in so far as it shows the spirit 
and power of this Association,— that they can bring themselves to commit and 
aiuourage such atrocious crimes, iu day-light as well as by night. A man 
might start from amongst them, aud might wound another and nut be distin- 
guished, and might thus escape punishment for the offence. So long as the 
Association msintained those powers, and carried on tboee crimes \%ith impunity, 
society in Glasgow could not be safe ; the demoralizatiou must have spread to 
other manufacturing districts, and it might have placed this country in another 
situation, than is known in any other. Could you have believed that such a 
thing could have taken place in open day in the Green of Glasgow, and no one 
come forward to give information regarding it? This man, M*Quarrie, was ahot 
in this place, and at this time, in presence of a great many, none of whom men- 
tioned or dared to reveal who was the person. A large reward for information 
did not tempt the cupidity of any one. I need not dwell on all the atroddes 
which this witness and others state ; but some of them delineate the crimes 
which had been perpetrated, particularly in regard to Graham. There la a 
claim made before the secret committee, on account of the shooting of Graham. 
For that crime Kean was tried, publicly whipped, and transported ; yet what 
took place in this Association for this crime, the shooting at Graham ? Although 
he was wounded in the spinal marrow, he did recover. Some persons came 
forward to claim the reward for perpetrating this deed. A claim of ^20 is 
made ; and an adjudication takes place, as to whether this man is entitled to the 
reward, and he is desired to produce witnesses. He produces Thomas PateiiBOD, 
and in consequeuce of what Paterson says to the committee, this person receives 
the j£20 for the felonious act he had committed. Then Kean*s wife had. an 
aliment of 12s. a-week paid to her for 18 months. Compare this with the ali- 
ment on the strike. First Ss. were paid weekly ; and, at last, only 9d. ; but 
the wife of a person who was whipt and transported for this atrocity reseives 
12s. a* week, for 18 months. Witness knew tbi« as a member of the committee, 
and he tells us that the expenses of defending this man for committing this 
atrocious crime were paid out of the funds of the Association — out of the bard- 
wrought earnings of those individuals who were compelled to contribute to. its 
funds. Now, what takes place after this ? A meeting of the Assodatioa is 
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>beld (iB'a"lMU, to deny the charges against the Association (br the shooting at 

Graham. Paterson speaks upon that occasion, and denies the charge ; and this 

.Ratwstkti -Ifi Uie very man who was examined on oath before this committee to 

aubstaotiate the man's elaim to the £20. In the report in the newspapers, 

«vepytiiing is mild and temperate ; but when the secret committee are assembled 

- ib* private, they pay the funds of the society to those persons who commit sooh 

^^atrooitiete. A number of other atrocities are committed and paid for. A man 

-iWalktr is taken op for shooting at Brown's house, and it is proposed by the 

•oelety to get persons to swear that Brown himself had hii*ed persons to shoot 

lat'his hoi^. It appeared that Walker had pled guilty, and they did not know 

it. Whal eras the proposition ? It was to get false witnesses to swear that 

Brewa had himself hired persons to fire at his own house, a thing that can 

haedly be believed. These persons were under no other restraint than what 

MMM from persons who possessed the same feelings with themselves. They 

.iM>iild command witnesses to do anything and to any extent ; the only difficulty 

io regard to them being to take care that they should not go too fsr. There 

are witnesses In this case who seem to have come forward with remorse, and 

who have been examined under the assurance of protection ; and without that 

assurance they would not have come forward. They do not expect the assistance 

and approbation of those in the same circumstances with themselves. They 

were moving among a class of persons who seem to have scrupled at nothing,—- 

at no act of cruelty or atrocity ; and they have come forward to give their 

evidence only on the ground of receiving the protection of the law. 'i'hey were 

associated with persons who thought that by violence they might obtain their 

object, but who now ought to be convinced that by such means they never can 

better their condition. 

There are a great many other details in regard to the strike which this witness 
speaks to, all of which are of importance, and to which I beg briefly to direct 
your attention. He speaks in regard to the certificate given to McLean, and 
says that the office-bearers had no authority to give such a certificate, — that it 
ia not in the usual style of tree lines. He speaks also in regard to the murder, 
and says that he saw M*Lean that day at the Hroomielaw with some others, 
and heard them make an appointment to meet again in the evening. He is 
cross-examined in regard to the certificate, and states that he had seen a certi- 
floate of the same kind when he was a member of the committee in 1836. 
(Here bis Lordship read his notes of the evidence, In regard to the certificate.) 

Then comes the important evidence of Cowan. He gives the same expla- 
nation of the term *' Collieries," as the former witness. He speaks, also, you 
will rec&llect, in regard to Keddy's trial, corroborating the former evidence ; 
and he speaks to the assault on Donachy, and other matters. Then we have 
the evidence of Mr. Alison, sherifl^, which I will not read to you, but which, 
yOQ will recollect, is of great importance in regard to what took place in the 
ease of Keddy, and in regard to the state in which the city of Glasgow was 
at that time. Mr. Alison endeavoured to put an end to the violence which 
was going on. Keddie and some other persons were seized, tried, and convicted > 
but sentence was not passed, in consequence of Mr. Gemmill, who had ably 
defended the man, stating that he would use his influence with the Association, 
to withdraw the guards from the mills. Mr. Alison expressed his willingne&s 
to agree to this ; and, accordingly, the guards were removed, and the objects 
•f the Association were entirely frustrated by this. They then forgot their 
agreement to leave the mills unmolested, and In a few days thereafter every 
thing went on in the same way ; and they continued to increase their violence, 
aad terminated in the appointment of this secret committee. I shall now, 
shortly, call your attention to the different charges as to which the witnesses 
have been examined, and which I will merely recapitulate, that you may have 
them in view. You have the outrage at the Oakbank factory, against John 
Farmer and William Gordon, operative cotton spinners ; and 1 am subject to 
your judgment, whether these persons did not appear to diminish the assault, 
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rather than to ttate the faets fully as they o<*4;urrf«1. Thla, I tbirifc, will »}»>■ 
pear erldent to yoa when you uompare their evidence ivith that of -Slienff 
Alison 'e, and also with that of Captain Miiler, who was obliged to ailfifd'oii^ 
to that fiictory bodies of police, to protect the spinners who were workfaf*' 
and to escort them home. Never was there a case of violence moh) com ptet ely- 
made oat. You have then the evidence in regard to the threatening l«tt8fl«: 
which were sent to Mr. Arthur, who received them, and to which he has 
sworn. Then you have the evidence of the threatening letter to Brj^ton; 
Yoa have then the evidence with regard to the handwriting. The witoesaeB 
Gavin, Wilson, and Clerk were desired to compare the handwriting of M'Neil, 
as acknowledged by himself, with the handwriting of the threatening letter *f 
20th June. I need not read to you the letter. It Is fresh in year reooHeotien ; 
and I am convinced that no person can doubt that It is a letter threatening Che 
life of Mr. Arthur. The question Is, Is this letter in the handwriting of the 
prisoner M*Neil ? It is proved quite satisfactorily that this letter bears the pott 
mark of Neilston ? but this is not the slightest evidence against its being written 
by McNeil, and sent by him to Mr. Arthur. The question is, is this letter 
in M'Neil's handwriting or not? You shall have It before you, and yoa can 
judge of it. You have the evidence of three persons of skill in regard to it ; 
and they believe it to be in bis handwriting. It is for you to judge when 
you see the letter ; and you are all of you most capable of judging in that 
matter. If it Is in his handwriting, or if it should not be proved to be so, 
can there be any doubt that is the production of the Association ? Besidesi 
yoa have evidence that McNeil expressed himself with the greatest animosity 
against Arthur. I apprehend that it is clearly proved that this threatening 
letter was written and sent by McNeil to this person ; and this being the oase, 
it being written for effecting the object of this Association, It is an act of thia 
Association, and of those persons at the bar, who were at the head of it, who 
directed its measures, and who instigated those measures of violence, which 
they thought it their duty to reward. There are other threatening letters, 
which afford just another proof of the system that was carried on ; and it Is 
clear that they were written by persons connected with this Association, and 
with the view of inducing the masters to yield to the wishes of those persona 
who guided the Association. With these observations, I pass over the charges 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9, which are clearly stated in the criminal letters. 

I now come to the charge No. 10, the assault upon Donachy. You recollect 
that he was obliged to leave his house next day. Yoa recollect that Riddell went 
in by the broken panel, and took a pistol from Donachy, snapped it at the door, 
and put it in his pocket. I will afterwards refer yoa to the evidence addaced 
in regard to the aliment that was given on this accoant. The evidence in re< 
gard to this assault, is fully and minutely described, and proved by the evidence 
of this witness, and the evidence of the woman in whose hoase he lodged. Yoa 
will recollect that Riddell was arrested at Manchester, charged with this particu- 
lar offence. This outrage took place under the particular direction of the Asso- 
elation, and an additional proof of this is the aliment that was awarded for ita 
commission. 

I now call your attention to the 1 1th charge, that of attempting to set fire to 
Wood's house, by throwing canisters burning with some combustible matter, 
into the house. It is not necessary to dwell minutely on the evidence. Two 
such canisters were thrown through the windows with a most deliberate and 
malicious design. Another act of violence of the same kind charged here, and 
also fully established, is the attack on Hussey's mill. You see the preparation 
that was deliberately made to accomplish this object. Two oombastible parcels, 
with a stone in the one end, and which were thrown into two different parts of 
the mill, one thrown into a room, where there was waste, and another, where 
there was a large quantity of cotton yarn, to the value of 4:5000, which forta- 
nately had been removed from its former position, and placed differently upon 
the floor. If its position had n^t been altered^ the whole mill, and probably a 
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great p»rt of the neighbourhood, would liave been burned to the ground, by thU 
fttrocHHis and ferocious attempt. On this, you had partly the evidence of 
M'Kionon, who was seized with epilepsy in the witness* box. I consider him, 
hoivever» as not examined at all, as there was no opportunity of completing his 
evidence. But the evidence of this attempt was supplied by the two next vriu 
nesses. 

There is then the charge of the attack on Gray and Kean, operative cotton- 
splaners, who were working in the Adelphi factory. They were examined, 
and their evidence corroborated. Then we had the evidence of Dr. Corkindale, 
in regard to the composition of the combustible articles which were thrown into 
llussey's mill. You have then the evidence of Smart, the superintendent of the 
Calton police, in regHid to certain letters and papers found in Hacket's house. 
And then the evidence of Fleming, criminal officer in the Glasgow police, prov- 
ing that a body of police officers had to be sent to Oakbank factory to protect 
the new hands ; and that Farmer and Gordon were attacked, and were obliged 
to take refuge in a house. These diflferent acts are merely illustrative of the acts 
of this conspiracy ; the great difficulty was, to select from the quantity of acts 
done under this conspiracy, such as could be easily proved on a trial, which hat 
exceeded in length any other trial which ever existed in this country ; and yet 
I am not aware that we could have shortened the detail of facts, or the evidence 
adduced in support of the different charges which we have selected. You have 
violence offered at cotton factories by a variety of persons assembled : and you 
find, that when persons were arrested in consequence, the whole of these 
numerous assemblages were at once under command. You have persons assault- 
ed, and you have attempts at fire-raising. In various instances— attempts to set 
a house on fire where a most respectable person resides — you have persons as- 
saulted in open day — in fact, no operatives, who wished to continue at their 
employment, were safe ; and yet with all this, the object of this Association hat 
not been obtained. It remains to be seen what they did next. You have evi- 
dence of people complaining that ** nothing was done yet.** The Association 
are at last reduced to want, living on the most miserable pittance, 9d. in the 
week. They had surrendered their souls and bodiest I might say, to the accom- 
plishment of the object they had in view — they were goaded on to acts of greater 
atrocity ; and the question we now come to, is, whether there is evidence that 
Smith was murdered by the orders of the Association, and whether M'Lean 
was the instrument on this occasion, lo regard to the proof of the murder 
by M*Lean, you will have to consider the general proofs which you always 
have of a guilty person It was said that M'Lean was going into England, 
and Montgomery was brought forward to prove this. I have no doubt, that 
when an atrocity Is contemplated, that provision for an escape is made In 
time. M'Lean went to the Liverpool ship-master, this witness swears that he 
saw M'Lean in regard to a passage to America; bat how could he go to 
America, when he had only got 3s. to go to England ? How could he then, 
a person in the greatest poverty, contrive to pay ^3 for a passage to America ; 
and could he, without the aid of this Associatlpn, raise the necessary meant 
to take him there, when he could not raise a few shillings to go to Eng- 
land ? He gets a certificate of a particular kind, and we have it in proof, 
that it was for services which he performed. Montgomery gets another line ; 
and perhaps he might have performed some services that might entitle him, ac- 
oordlng to the rules of this Association, to get It. M*Lean is In debt to the As- 
sociation 13s. 4d, and that debt remains in the book. How was this to be got 
rid of? By evidence. What it the evidence given ? They say there must have 
been an aliment due to M'Lean, and in granting the aliment, the sum due would 
be set against the debt. There would be clear evidence of this, if it were 
true i but there Is no evidence .of it. He remains a debtor In the book, and 
he receives this free line in recommendation ; and, according to the evidence of 
the witnesses^ it was only the secret select committee that could grant such 
a line, and grant such a discharge. Christie, in his evidencei says, that 
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Mliean had despemte feelings against several persona. Then the nfunler taleetf 
phoe : MT^ean prepares to prove an alibi. He writes out a list ; bts father, 
employs another person to get the persons on the list to sign Che certificate 
written out; and all this before he is apprehended; and his exoase la that 
he had been accused of assaulting a person of the name of Milter, of LanM" 
field, years ago ; and being accused of that, his friends thought he mighf 
have been accused of this other, crime of murder as well; and it was agreed' 
on this account to hare the defence prepared. Now, this defence of idlbi is- 
one of rare occurrence. Once it was of frequent occurrence, and vrhenr-it 
was discovered that little credit could be in general given to it, it came to b^ 
considered the most dangerous defence that could be resorted to. In regard 
to an alibij never one failed more signally than the attempt made In this 
case ; and so great is the failure, that it is not lilcely that another of the 
same kind will ever be attempted* to be carried through. Nothing is more 
easy than the framing of an alibi. All you have to do Is to prove that the 
person who was accused, was at some other place at the time of the perpe- 
tration of the deed. Witnesses may swear every thing that is perfectly true, 
except as to time. They may be all assembled together at a certain time— 
they may all have seen the accused person at this certain time, and the only 
dlfl^rence in regard to truth and falsehood, is that they make the accused 
person at this place, at the particular time the deed ^vas perpetrated. There 
are no cases in which false swearing is so «asy as in cases of alibi. It may 
be often reported to ; but the pannel who resorts to it, must do it under the 
certification that if he brings false evidence in proof of his alibi, the opinion 
formed in regard to it must be unfavourable to the pannel, that he was, in fact, 
the guilty person endeavouring to free himself by perjury. Now, how does 
the alibis in this sase. stand in regard to the several witnesses examined ? 
How few of them speak freely on one point. They are persons engaged In the 
same pursuit — they had the same object in view, the concession of the masters 
to the will of the Association — they meet together, and preparation is made 
to prove an alibi for M'Lean, even before he is publicly charged with the crime. 
They are prepared by the prisoner himself, who gives a sketch of the certificate, 
and a list of the persons who were required to sign it. All that was required^ 
therefore, was a difference in the time. It is evident that M*Lean*s object was 
to be prepared with a legal defence. There is only a mile and a quarter between 
the spot where the murder took place, and Cameron's house. A small period of 
time was all that was necessary to make the difference between the truth and 
the falsehood. One of the witnesses who subscribed the certificate, says he was 
wrong only two hours ; but a much shorter time was sufficient to go between 
Caineron*s house or M'llwraith's, and the spot where the murder was com. 
mittel. How does the evidence stand on this part of the case? In what do the 
witnesses agree ? They agree about his dress ; but there is not another cir- 
cumstance in which there is any agreement between them. The first witness 
did not see Cameron at all that night ; some say that Finlay did not even sit 
down after coming In ; Finlay himself said he was there half-an-bour. One 
witness, when asked whether a song was sung, says there was, and another has 
no recollection of any song being sung. There is a constant non- recollection on 
the part of every witness, when any question is put to bring out any particular 
point. My learned friend and I, endeavoured to make out points to test them 
minutely. They had had ample time to confer, in order to come to an agree* 
ment, as to the evidence they might be called upon to give ; and the only chance 
of detecting falsehood, was to try them by a series of particulars, to see if they 
agreed or not in regard to them. Nothing can be more suspicious. In this case* 
than the want of memory. A great many events may be forgot by the fairest 
and most honourable witnesses ; but the case ia different here. The minds of 
every one of these witnesses were directed to this particular point of alUn, from 
the time they signed It, (ill they were called on to give evidence. This mur- 
der had been the constant subject of conversation in Glasgow where they lived. 
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Tbere rainik must have been directed to every one circumstance that took 
plane, nnd if they tvould have spoken out, they could have given a fair answer 
to< every question that was put to them. When you find then that these u'it- 
neascs differ, you must have the complete belief that the whole of this afihi is 
fabrksated to obtain an acquittal of the charge of murder against these prisoners. 
Wherein do they afi^ree about the Landlord ? Wherein do they agree in regard 
t» the precise time when they were turned out by McMillan, after or about 
12 o'clock? It is clear from the evidence of M'Millen that Cameron, who 
is not called as a witness, and who knew McLean, that he was there that 
night, and there when his shop was shut up ; and instead of their being 
turned out, and applied to for this purpose two or three times by M*MiIlan, 
IVI'MlUan swears that other persons came into the shop after they left it, 
and went into the room in which they had been, and asked for Cameron 
to speak with them and that Cameron stood at the door of the room talking 
with tbem. It is clear that this story about being turned out by McMillan 
at 12 or after 12 o'clock, is not true; for he swears that other persons came 
in afterwards, and remained in occupation of the room in which they had 
been not perhsps for a considerable time, but for some time after the ahop 
was shut up. One witness says it was a funny song that M*Lean sung. 
Was that a thing, if it had occurred, that other witnesses could not have 
given evidence to? When asked whether any porter was taken into them, 
•they say, nothing but whisky, and nothing but one glass, which was handed 
round. Now McMillan distinctly swears that they were served with porter, 
at leajit at the beginning, an I whether again in the course of their being there 
he is uncertain : so that in every one test that you can apply to this alihi^ 
there are contradictions between the witnesses, — evident contradictions to truth. 
You are the judges of the truth of thisa//&i, — you saw the witnesses examined, 
and you are able to determine whether these witnesses have given true evidence 
or not Rut, moreover, you are to consider what evidence there Is. There may 
be strong grounds of suspicion, and there may be great difficulties occurring to 
your minds from the want of direct evidence; but you are relieved from those 
suspicions and difficulties by the evidence of a witness, which, if it is true, 
places this matter beyond the possibility of doubt. You have the direct evidence 
of the witness Christie. No doubt it will be put to you, if it is to be believed 
that a murderer will tell another person that he has committed a murder. 
How are murderers discovered ? They are usually discovered by their own 
recklessness. VVhoever committed this crime. did not do it on the ordinary 
motives for which crimes are committed. There was no attempt to rob this 
man. The person fled after committing the murder. Smith himself stated 
that he was murdered because be was a nob in Houldsworth*s mill One of 
the three men who went down Clyde -street, the spot where he was lying, after 
the deed had been committed, bore evidence to this ; and you have that evidence 
from himself again given deliberately when he knew that he was dying. He 
distinctly states, under the impression of death, that he was murdered on that 
account, and on that account alone ; and there is no evidence more entitled to 
respect than that which is given by a person under the assurance that the pe- 
riod of his existence is approaching to an end. Smith gave that evidence ; and 
there is a great distinction, to which you must attend, in this case, between the 
evidence of what a person may have said under an oath, and what is said under 
the impression of death. The oath Is given in all courts most seriously and 
solemnly, that the witness shall teil the truth, as he shall answer for it to God, 
at the great day of judgment. This man, the murdered Smith, gave that oath 
with the consciousness that his mortal existence was at an end. He states his rea- 
son for the perpetration of the deed ; and that it was done by this Association, 
in pursuance of their designs, there can, I presume, be no doubt whatever. I know 
you have had some evidence that there were other strikes — the strikes of other 
operatives*— at the same time, moulders, brass-founders, and colliers; but there 
is no evidence of any of these having animosity against Smith. They could 
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have bad no •bject in ■■ wmi nating bim ; and tbere it not the sraaUatt room to 
believe tbat he was ataaasinated by any of theae penone. It is dear that It irao 
done under the authority of this Association,— under the Instifation of tlnne who 
had the affiJrs of this Association in their hands. Was It M*Lean that did It? 
He has endeavoured to produce evidence that it was done by a person of a dif- 
ferent description. Mrs. Suiith said, that Mrs. M*Donald told her that the 
person who bad Ared the shot was a short set man ; and what is the weifht of 
this evidence which was not given on oath ? I put no questions to Mrs. Sinith, 
because I was anxious tbat you should have everythinf that she eonld say before 
you ; but the evidence of Mrs. McDonald, not on oath, Is very diffwent from the 
evidence given by a person on oath. When not on oath, persons Dsay tell what- 
ever stories they please. Whatever Mrs. McDonald knew, she did not give 
information of it to the autboritiee ; and she objected to information being given, 
and she died of typhus fever before any information was given to the authorities, 
according to which they might have had an opportunity to examine her. Her 
evidence contradicts that of others. She said she saw the flash as she was going 
up the street, — this is what Mrs. Smith says she was told by her ; but the 
husband differs in bis statement of what Mrs. M* Donald told to him from his 
wife. Both of them agree in the statement that the person who fired the shot 
ran up the street, adjusted his hat, that he ran into a close, and that she ran afler 
him. It is somewhat extraordinary that she did run after him ; lieeause her 
evidence was that she did so, not because he had shot Smith, but that she was 
curious to Icnnw why he fired the pistol. This evidence does not agree with the 
account given by the widow of the murdered man. She did not see Mrs. 
M*Donald and her husband ; she only tnlks of the shadows of men, when she 
looked behind her, and Mrs. M'Dooald and her husband were opposite to 
her. The story which Mrs. Smith and her husband tells, rests, theiefore, 
entirely on heariiay ; and It rests on a description of the person who fired the 
shot different, in some respects, from the description of M*Lean. Have you 
any better evidence as to who committed the atrocity ? Is there any person 
to clear M*Lean ? You have all the other circumstances of suspicion against 
him. Look at the evidence of Christie. You have him stating to this per- 
son his designs to commit another atrocity on another occasion. You have 
him coming to Christie, and afterwards stating that be was the person that 
had done the deed, — that it was his ** little paw*' tbat had achieved it. You 
have him stating it on two different occasions, when no other person was 
present ; and it is endeavoured to disprove this evidence by provlag that the 
bill, offering the reward, opposite to the shop, was not stuck up un the Mon- 
day, but on the Tuesday. It is a part of Cbristie*d evidence that M'Lean 
made a sign, and pointed to the place where the bill was. Now, I wish you 
to look at this bill. You will observe it bears the date, " 24'th July, 1837.'* 
We have the best of all evidence as to the date of the bill, which Is the bill 
itself. They wish you to believe that the bill was not 'put up till next day. 
The best chance of discovering the perpetrator was the putting up of the bill 
immediately. It is no evidenoe to prove that the bill was not stuck up till 
the day after. But I do not consider it necessary to dwell on this circum- 
stance. 

Let us see how Christie's evidence goes on ? What was the Htateinent made to 
him by M*Lean, after the murder of Smith ? M*Leso said to him there was ** no 
dowftf** — no suspicion entertained against him at the time, when Christie recommend- 
ed him to go out of the way. Gentlemen, the evidence of Christie, along with all the 
other circumstances, is conclusive. Christie himself went oat of the way : he swears 
that a considerable time passed before he could be induced to state what he knew about 
this murder. He was arrested by the authorities ; and it was only when he received 
strong assurances of protection, tbat he was induced to speak the truth. What pos- 
sible motive could he have to give &lse testimony ? He comes not forward to claim 
the reward. This crime, like others, might have passed unpunished, and uninvesti- 
gated, had it not been rumours that reached the authorities of Glasgow, who have 
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shewn great zeal on this occasion, and the offers of reward would have produced 
not the slightest eflTect. Christie was examined several times; and at last the 
truth was got at. Who is this Christie to whom^M'Lean reveals the deed he had 
perpetrated ? He was a member of (he Association — a person who had the same 
views as the others in regard to the war between the operatives and their employ- 
ers— ^ne who enjoyed the confidence of M'Lcan. Persons who make such con- 
fessions as McLean did to him, are the persons who commit the most desperate 
acts* Tho statements he made, afford a complete proof that he was the murderer 
of Smith ; and by his boasting, he seemed to be glad that he was the murderer. 
He looked upon it as a matter of exultation — as a service to that community to 
whicli he belonged, and to which no moral restraints or responsibility seemed to 
be attached. Another witness, favourable to the Association, and who was a mem- 
ber of it, Elder Dicksoii, swears that McLean used ouq of the same expressions to 
him that he had uttered to Christie, that one was *< asleep^* compteting it with a 
certain violent word. Is this a confession of murder ? No : but if you compare 
what he said to Dickson with the confession ho made to Christie, it is a strong 
proof of the truth of Christie^s evidence. Take all the circumstances that bear 
upon the murder, the preparation made by M'Lean for leaving the country— the 
favour given him by the Society — his leaving Glasgow and disguising himself by 
cutting o(f his whiskers, his concealing his name, and assuming another, his agita- 
tion when apprehended — take all these circumstances, together with his prepara- 
tion for procuring an a/t6t, and his confession of the murder to Christie, and you 
have, I submit to you, complete proof that M'Lean was the perpetrator of the 
deed. One circumstance, not the least striking of all that bears on this part of tbe 
case, is, that when the officer told him the charge was for murder, he made no 
inquiry as to the person whom he was charged with murdering. Several import- 
ant witnesses were examined afterwards. Campbell appears to be a fair witness. 
He came into Glasgow from Kirkintilloch,' on the night of Smith's murder, and 
went into a house in Calton, where there were seven or eight persons drinking 
whisky, assembled together in the room into which he was put. Sometimes (he 
conversation broke out, although they were talking low ; and among other things, 
some one of them said, " Smith will be shot to-night.** Another part of the 
conversation which he heard, was, that what was thrown was well packed, but not well 
thrown — this was the canister. They appeared to have drunk a great deal. Here 
you have the evidence of a deliberate plan ; and this witness swears that these in- 
dividuals were apparently cotton-spinners. Not only do they speak of the canisters 
being *' well.packed, but not well-thrown ;** but there escapes from some one 
of them, the expression, ** Smith will be shot to-night." Was there ever more 
convincing evidence that this was the deedj not of one, but of a number of per- 
sons, and that preparations were previously made for it ? You have the evidence 
of the purchase of the bullets, and this corroborated by their being similar and 
corresponding to those which had been got from the person who sold the bullets. 
You have the evidence of William Smith and his wife, as td the alarm created 
that day around Houldsworth's mill. He and his wife went out — she was alarmed 
at the appearance of the persons there, and asked her husband in regard to it ; 
he returned for answer, ** God knows what they will do, for I have heard of their 
shooting in day-light." On that very evening we have Campbell in the public 
house in the Calton, swearing to the announcement, ** Smith will be shot to- 
night'* You have then the fact that Smith was murdered, and was murdered be- 
cause he was working atthe reduced rates in Hculdsworth^s factory. To this 
you have his own dying declaration in tho Infirmary, on oath ; and his statement 
to the same effect, when Iving on the ground after receiving the shot ; and you 
cannot have a doubt that this declaration is perfectly true. You have M^Manus, 
who describes Sroith*s fears in going through the Green.. Then you have Thor- 
burn,'who saw Smith the evening he was shot, and who Corroborates the other 
witnesses who swear that he was shot because he wrought as a nob. This witness 
speaks to various acts of the Association, as to which he gives direct evidence. 
He says that he had received money from Hunter to leave the country, for violence 
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which he had committed of a certain description. My learned friend uked bow 
much money he got ; and he answered, Is. Gd. from Hunter, to provide a bed, and 
told him he would get a sum to eqable him to leave the place. He went away with 
the assurance of more money, which he received. The evidence of Thorburn is 
important in other respects. He speaks to the deed perpetrated on that unfortu- 
nate woman, widow M^Pherson, who wrought in Dunlop's factory, where females 
were employed* He speaks to another act : ho was employed to point out a nob 
that workea in M'Phail's factory during the strike, whose legs were to be broken 
in consequence. This witness says he had a good will towards this man, and could 
not see that injury inflicted on him, and he avoided pointing him out. 

Gentlemen, I will not dwell longer on the evidence. It is your province fo 
consider whether this case has not been proved in all respects. The charge if 
laid alternately, — whether this Association has not committed all those crimes in 
one way or oUier. I say these charges have been proved. It has been the duty 
of the Public Prosecutor to bring forth the evidence of these crimes. I sincerely 
trust that an end has now been put to those atrocities. The persons who directed 
them have been brought before the eyes of the public, and the motives which in- 
ductid them to the commission of those crimes have now been exposed, and, I 
trust, brought clearly to the intelligence and conviction of an enlightened and 
impartial Jury. 

Gentlemen, you have discharged your duty in paying the most minute at^en- 
tion to the evidence in this case, and however painful it may be for you to convict 
any persons, you will feel it to be your duty to give your verdict according to 
the evidence, which will be satisfactory to your own consciences and to the coun- 
try. It n proved that the object of this Association was to concuss the mastera 
into their terms by violence to workmen — by attempting to set fire to factories and 
private houses^-by writing threatening letters, and by M^NeiPs writing the threat- 
ening letter, which has been read to you, in particular ; and with all these iniqui- 
ties before you together, with the last, the murder of Smith, proved, as they have 
been, by a variety of witnesses, it is for you to judge whether they have been 
proved against this Association, and whether M*Lean, diarged as the murderer of 
Smith, was not the instrument in the hands of the Association that perpetrated it. 
All the documents will be laid before you. You will attend to the letter of 
M'Gowan, which is important as connected with the case of Riddell, who had fled 
the country in consequence of his part in the assault on Donachy. This ia an 
act which was perpetrated in the course of this conspiracy ; and the letter of 
M^Gowan is important, not as making a confession or stating a crime, but as 
showing the progress of the conspiracy, and that this person, although there is no 
evidence as to who he is, expected to receive certain individuals under his care, 
who had committed such an offence as that which was perpetrate4 on Donachy ( 
and he expressed himself afraid that his letters might have been intercepted, and 
the individuals taken up. There is clear evidence that this letter was found in 
Hacket's possessioii, addressed to him. Hacket carries on the business of the 
Association ; he is the life and soul of it ; and when individuals left the eountry, 
he is proved to be in correspondence with this individual, who was in Manchester 
at the time, and who was to have a^tlace of safety in readiness for them. Riddell 
has been since arrested under the charge for which those persons abscouded. 
You have the participation of this Association in all these crimes— you have let- 
ters written by McNeil to Hacket, when in Manchester, describing the state of the 
Association, and one which I would recommend you to read, directed to him, and 
dated the 28th of May, in which he gives an account of the disbursements of the 
society for extraordinary purposes, which is of some importance, as showing the 
large sums of money which bad passed through the hands of the Association, 
amounting to ^11,881 : 6 : 6 since the year 1827. All these show you the nature 
of this conspiracy, and the means which they possessed, besides the sums' which 
they furnished to other strikes, and to other purposes. You see the means whioh 
they possessed, struggling, no doubt, as they were, at one time with want and 
difficulty, and reduc^ even to the miserable pittance of 9d. in the weak i and 
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yet, for such objects as I have mentioned, tbey have t ipended a lum of money 
amounting to nearly ;£I2,000. I submit, therefore, that you have evidence be. 
fore you that these prisoners, the leaders and directors of this Association, are 
floWij of the great and atrocious crimes with which they are charged in this in« 
dictment. 
(His Lordship occupied six hours in his speech to the Jury.) 

Mr. DUNCAN M'NEILL then addressed the Jury as follows : 

Gentlemen, the evidence for the prosecution having occupied your attention 
for a period of six days, it was not at all unreasonable for the Lord Advocate to 
occupy your attention for only that number of hours in stating the import of the 
evidence led. In consequence of the arrangement between my learned friend 
Mr. Robertson and me, I am to limit myself to a part of the case, and I hope I 
will be able to put the observations I have to make to you into a small portion of 
time compared with that which occupied the Lord Advbcate in his address. 

I attend you on behalf of four of the prisoners, Hunter, Racket, M*Neil, and 
Gibb, more particularly. They are charged with all the offences set forth, whether 
of the conspiracy or the murder, and one of them is charged separately with send- 
ing a threatening letter. In regard to the most serious charge, that of murder, 
it is alleged, as the indictment now stands, that they perpetrated that murder by 
hiring M*Lean to commit the deed. It must be obvious to you that their defence 
is twofold. If M*Lean did not perpetrate the deed — if his was not the hand by 
which the deed was done, there is no charge of murder against the other four. 
But leaving that part of the case to my learned friend, who is to address you on 
the part of M'Lean, these four prisoners have this other defence in regard to the 
murder, that whether M*Lean was or was not the murderer, they are not the hirers 
of the person who committed it 

It is right that we should know now particularly what are the accusations against 
the prisoners, and, in particular, I shall direct your attention to this fact, which 
leems to have been too much overlooked, that as the prisoners are now on their 
trial for certain offences said to have been committed between the months of April 
and July, 1837, professedly charged with offences committed during that time, to 
these offences only they are called on to answer, and of these only can they be 
convicted ; but by far the greater part— by far the most striking part of the evidence 
with which you have been for such a length of time occupied, has related to of- 
fences committed between 1818 and 1830, beginning at a period of nearly twenty 
years preceding the date of any of the charges preferred against them, and for 
which they arc called to answer. And, Gentlemen, in regard to those matters, 
which must have made so deep an impression on your minds, enforced as they 
have been by the learned counsel who has addressed you so powerfully on the 
part of the prosecution, it is grievous, indeed, to my clients that these matters 
should have any weight in regard to their guilt or innocence ; for not one word of 
these offences is alluded to in this voluminous indictment served upon them. The 
law of this country allows to every person accused the privilege of being informed 
what the precise offence is with which he is charged, that he may be prepared 
with evidence to rebut the accusation, and it'importe that the acts charged are to 
be stated to him beforehand, with the time and place, when and where they were 
committed. But, in regard to any one offence prior to 1837, there is no statement 
of time, place, or circumstance. We could not consequently be prepared, and 
we are not prepared, to prove whether the acts spoken to were or were not commit- 
ted. The Public Prosecutor has a power to state his accusation as he pleases. If 
he chooses to charge against the prisoners the crime of conspiracy, he may do so, 
and neither the Court nor the prisoners can prevent him preferring the accusation 
in that form ; still, you must see the extreme disadvantage in which we are placed. 
I do not say that he should not put it in that form, but the effect of it is this,^ 
these prisoners are brought here to answer for offences, as to which they had no 
opportunity of producing evidence. Here we are called upon to answer directly 
for offences committed ten, fifteen, or eighteen years ago, perpetrated, not by us, 
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but by otber persons, t put it merely to you that you mty see that in regard to 
what took place before IB37, we were not, and could not be prepared with any 
evidence. There is relevancy in the statement as to the history of the conspiracy, 
if not, we should have excluded it ; but there is in it that dejn'ee of reletancy 
which enables the Public Prosecutor to go into it, and which ^ires it the oppres-- 
sive character to which I have alluded, namely, the difficulty in which it places 
the prisoners. Then there is the conspiracy in regard to the threatening letters, 
and the murder. Towards the end of the indictment there is a charge of murder, 
directed generally against all the prisoners, without reference to the mode in which' 
it was done. With this charge you have nothing to do, as it was struck out on an 
objection by the prisoners at the outset of the proceedings. Dut at page 32, there 
is a separate charge of writing a threatening letter. 1 will, in the first place; 
dispose of this charge. 

The charge of sending the threatening letter, signed, C. T. addressed to Mr. 
Arthur, is directed against McNeil, and my observations in regard to it shall be 
exceedingly short. I never saw a case put to a Jury with a demand for a verdict 
of guilty, in which there is less ground than there is in this demand against 
M*Neil. The charge is, that he wrote that letter, and sent it to Arthur, by put- 
ting it into the post-office at Glasgow. It is not proved that he wrote that letter, 
nor is it proved that he put it into the post-office of Glasgow. What is the evi- 
dence that M*Neil wrote that letter ? The evidence is entirely and exclusively the 
evidence of certain engravers, who were desired to examine that letter with the 
signature to his declaration, and a short minute containing certain names ; and 
Gavin, Clark, and Wilson, were examined on that point, and gave their opinion 
that it was his handwriting. Then there is the evidence that the letter was shown 
him when apprehended, and he positively dcniiid that it was his handwriting. 
l*he evidence, therefore, rests entirely and exclusively on the opinion of the en- 
gravers. Gavin thought it was written in a feigned hand, though not in so fei«^- 
ed a hand as some other letters, also exhibited. But although three' men of skill 
were examined, no persons were examined acquainted with his handwriting, stilt 
less any person who had seen him write. Now, on the subject of the proof of 
handwriting, there are three kinds of evidence in the law: Firat, the evidence of 
people who have seen him write the letter, which is the best evidence. Xexe, 
those who are acquainted with his handwriting. The last and lowest is that of 
persons who examine it, men of skill, as they are called, who express their specu- 
lative opinion, whether it is in the same handwriting as that on another piece of 
paper before them. So little is that kind of evidence relishable in the sister 
kingdom, that it is not received at all ; and, in this country, it is treated as a kind 
of evidence that may be received when no other evidence can be brought forward ; 
but it is evidence that is considered of the lowest kind, if it can be called evidence 
at all. There is no other evidence whatever, of M' Neil's writing that letter. 
There are various other letters sent to various other persons, not alleged to have 
been written by M'Neil. The opinion of the best authorities in regard to this 
state of evidence, unequivocally corroborates the statement that I have made. 
(Here the learned gentleman quoted from Hume, Alison, and Burnet, and Phil- 
lips, writers on the criminal law, and law of evidence.) 1 say again there in no 
authority for holding that that species of evidence is of itself sufficient to establish 
against any party such a charge as this. Now, M'Neil was the secretary of this 
Association. The Prosecutor examined a number of members of the Association, 
some of them, you would observe, willing enough witnesses, but not one of those 
persons has sworn that that fictitious letter is, in his belief,, in the handwrit- 
ing of M*Neil. Therefore, I say there is no evidence that he wrote* it; 
and certainly, there is no evidence that it was put into the post-office in Glasgow. 
The mode of sending this letter is especially stated. It is not the writing of the 
letter ; but it is the writing and the sending of the letter. The Prosecutor states, 
that it was sent by being " put into the post-office at Glasgow." There is no evi- 
dence produced that it was put into the post-office by McNeil, or .by any other 
perBon, at GJasgom If it was ptxt into the post-office in London, or in sny otiier 
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place, wad had the Olaagow poit-office mark, would that be evidence that it was 
put into the post-office at Gla^ow ? We brought evidence that it was noi put into 
the post-office at GIom^ow, but into the post-office at NtiUton, in the county of 
Renfrew, 9 railcs. distant from Glasgow. Tliis charge, therefore, I set aside ; and, 
r believe, that you will consider it as set aside along with the charge of murder, 
as stilted iu page 3d, which the Public Prosecutor deemed it expedient to depart 
fronu 

Let us now look to the charges of conspiracy. It is set forth in two ways : 
Firit^ that these prisoners conspired to raise and keep up the rate tof wages, by 
means of threats, assaults, &c. and so forth. Secondly, They conspired to do so, 
not only by these means, but carried tlicm into execution. You are not trying 
them for the separate acts of violence which were done ; but for a conspiracy to 
raise the price of wages, for doing these things, aggravated by the circumstance 
that they were actually done. The statement given against them is this t the 
Prosecutor says, that an Association was formed in Glasgow a great many years 
ago — that it was an Association to keep up the rate of wages— that it bound the 
members by secret oaths — that, occasionally, it directed the members to strike ; 
and that they did strike — and it sometimes happened, that they conspired to do 
certain deeds of violence, to forward their object of raising the rate of wages. 
Then it goes on to say, that they were members of Xhat Association ; and that in 
Aprilj 18i37, a strike was ordered ; and it is in reference to the things done then, 
that you are now trying the prisoners. The things tliat were done, under this 
strike of April, 1837, are set forth onward from page 9th iu the indictment, and 
they consist of various acts of violence — one, for instance, at Oakbank, and 
aootheihit Mile-end. 1 will relieve you so far, that I am not going into an investiga- 
tion! of the question, whether each of these acts of violence took place at the time 
and place mentioned. I am not going to dispute, that, at Oakbank factory. 
Farmer and Gordon were assaulted, and that a mob did surreund the factory ; 
and I am not going to question the facts that a person of the name of 
Keddv was convicted for a certain act relative to Mile-end. ' I do not dispute the 
fact, that Gray and Kean, who worked in the Adelphl, were assaulted ; I am not 
going to dispute tlio fact that Arthur received certain threatening letters, an^l Dry- 
son also ; I am not going to dispute that Donachy Was assaulted, or that certain 
things were done at Husscy*8 mill, or certain things were thrown into Wood's- 
house, or that John Smith was cruelly murdered on the night in question. None 
of these things am I going to dispute.. I dispute not that each and all of them 
were done ; but the defence I make is this, that the pertont for whom I attend you 
had nothing to do with the perpetration of any one of them. There is not the 
slightest evidence that any one of them was actually present at the perpetration of 
any of these olFences. 1 do not think it is intendea to be alleged that they were ; 
at all events, if it be intended, there is not a particle of evidence in support of it. 
But the theory of the Prosecutor is tliis : although, says he, you were not there, 
you conspired to do these things — you hired and -instigated people to do them ; 
aiMl he goes the length of stating further, in reference to each and all of them, 
the precise sums which were paid or given by my clients to the perpetrators of 
these different -acts. With the exception of a letter, which I shall speak of, in re- 
ference to the attack on Donachy, and with the exception of the arrangements in 
regard to the conviction of Kcddic, there is not a scrap of writing to. connect my 
clients with any of the ofTences committed after the month of April, 1837. The 
documents, the books of the Association, all the writings they possessed, wcro 
suddenly and uncxpecteJly seized by the public authorities, the houses of the 
office-bearers searched, every tiling found tlierc is produced, and there is not found 
a single scrap of writing referable to any of those acts said to be perpetrated iu 
1837. Therefore, there being no written evidence connecting the Aa^ociation 
with those offences perpetrated, or said to be perpetrated, then there can be no 
parole evidence except in- reference to Donachy and Keddie. The Prosecutor 
is driven to infer the guilt of these prisoners from a theory of conspiracy which 
be haa chosen to act forth ; but it there any thing in the evidence you have heard 



adduced to lupport it? The cbarge ii — that In April, 1837, tbey complred to 
appoint a guard committee — that in May, they conspired to bum HuMe/s mill, 
and hired men to do so — that in June, they conspired to appoint a secret com- 
mittee to perpetrate certain acts of outrage, and that these acts were perpetrated 
in pursuance of that appointment 

A great deal of eridence has been adduced, not in reference to any conspiracy 
formed in April, May, or June, 1837, but relative to what is said to hare been th« 
previous history of the Association, to lead you to beliere that a conspiracy was 
formed in Itidf . First look at the matter in reference to what is truly the chargv, 
and see what kind of a case the Prosecutor has. Let us suppose that we had not 
here the previous historr of the Association, which is not the specific charge — ^lot 
us look at the case as if it had been in 1837. The Prosecutor says he has proof 
that there was a secret committee appointed in 1837 — that the names were kept 
secret, but the purpose well known to the trade — that the purpose of it was the 
destruction of life and property, and having established that proposition, he shews 
that property was assailed, persons assaulted, and life taken. Now, says he, having 
proved that a secret committee was formed for such purposes, I am entitled to 
conclude, when the assaults follow, that the one is the effect of the other. Un- 
doubtedly there was a strike of the operatives at that time — undoubtedly mills 
were beset by numbers of persons, and guards attended, and persons connected 
with mills were sufferers. But the /r«f step is wanting. The Prosecutor's own 
statement b not that this Association was in itself a combination against life and 

Eroperty. He admits that there were legitimate purposes connected with it,— 
e admits that an Association of people to keep up the rate of wages is a lawful 
resolution and agreement. Since 1825, or thereabouts, there can be no doubt 
that it is lawful to do so. Previous to that time, combination was not allowable 
by the statutes then in force, and I admit that at that time there was a certain de- 
gree of secrecy in regard to their proceedings. But now it is admitted that the 
cotton-spinners are entitled to arrange and resolve that they shall work at a high 
rate of wages, and not work at a low rate of wages, and that they are entitled to 
withhold their labour when they please. It is lawful that they should support 
themselves in the best way they can, and that they should contribute to each 
others support ; but undoubtedly no man can doubt the proposition that they are 
not entitled, in pursuit of that object, either to control other persons, or to perpe- 
trate acts of violence against the persons of the proprietors or other operatives. 
But the resolution not to work is lawful, and, therefore, so far there is in this 
Association, a lawful purpose. But the illegality with which they are charged is 
that tbey formed a particular conspiracy, and the manner in which the Prosecutor 
has stated that conspiracy is materially worthy of your notice. If it was set forth 
that the Association itself was unlawful, and the being a member of it a crime, 
then I would understand it. This would implicate almost every cotton-spinner in 
Glasgow. But that is not the charge. What he says is, that certain conspiracies 
were formed in April, May, and June ; and he works out that proposition by 
shewing that they proceeded to nominate certain persons as a secret committee to 
find out and hire persons to commit acts of violence. His whole evidence goes 
to that. Is that proposition made out here ? The Public Prosecutor states that 
on 14th June, these persons met and appointed a secret committee, and that, 
this secret committee, along with the prisoners, planned and perpetrated those acts 
of violence. He brought one witness in support of that — his first witness, Moat, 
who speaks on the subject He says he was present at a meeting When it was 
proposed to appoint this secret committee. • There is no mistake as to the time. 
It was on the day on which Dr. Taylor addressed the operatives on the Ofeen. 
The Sheriff' of the county, and other witnesses, fix that day to be the 14th day of 
June, and the Public Prosecutor says that it was on the 14th day of June. Moat 
went to the meeting in Smith's Tavern at 8 o'clock that night He has fixed the 
place and the particular room in which the meeting was held,^t was in the 
kitohen, or general committee room. He has fixed the meeting, — it was a meeting 
ofdelegatea* He Im fixed on some of the indiTiditala who were preieiit i msA be 
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•aid it wiB the last meetiag he attended. Now, there can be no mistake aa to 
what Moat meant to say, and did say. Most of his statements were given, not like 
those of ordinary people, stating that such and such things was the fact ; but his 
language is, *' 1 would understand— I would infer — I would suppose,** — these 
were the modes of his expression ; but so far as he was positive of any thing he 
specially fixed the day and the time of the day, the house, the room of the house^ 
and the number of people that attended, and as to these there is no doubt at all. 
Now, observe that Moat is the only witness who says that in 1837 he heard any 
proposal made for the appointment of a secret committee. He does not 
carry it the length that he was present at the meeting when they were appointed ; 
on the contrary, he was present at no meeting after that onjs where the pro- 
posal was made to appoint this committee. He states farther, that the proposal 
involved a change in the mode of appointing it. In 1824, the directors gathered 
in the votes from 12 delegates, and these persons appointed a committee of 
three of their number, by saying, you are to be the director, you treasurer, you 
secretary* But in 1937, it was proposed to be done in a different way altoge- 
ther, — it was proposed that each soop should send a name worthy of hold* 
ing that office, and these names were to be put into a hat, and some member 
was to draw by ballot three persons. Not only is the statement that there was a 
secret committee formed, who had the direction of the whole affairs of the As- 
sociation, but to establish this. Moat says that he heafd the change as to 
the mode of the appointment proposed. He does not, however, say that it 
went any farther than being proposed : he does not say that any persons were 
appointed, or that names were put into a hat. All the length he goes is, that there 
was a proposal made to appoint a secret committee. Now this is falling short of 
the kind of evidence necessary to establish the appointment of such a committee, 
necessary to establish the existence of what the Prosecutor maintains to be the 
secret power that was to carry into execution those purposes of atrocity. But 
how does Moat's evidence stand in reference to the evidence of others ? Not a 
human being supports him in it,— not only so, but he is most materially contra- 
dicted, first by the Prosecutor's own witness, Mr. Dickson, the elder, and then by a 
great number of other witnesses who were present at that meeting : and I think, if I 
understand the Lord Advocate, he does not any longer dispute that on that night, 
the 14th of June, in the house of Smith, Black Boy dose, there was assembled, 
in a room of that house, a meeting of delegates, at which Dickson was in the chair, 
and in which meeting no such proposition vras made as the appointment of a 
secret committee. Oh I but there might be a meeting of the committee of supply 
after that, and the proposal for the appointment of the secret committee mfghi 
have been then and there made. To this there are conclusive answers. The 
meeting Moat talks of was one that he went to at 8 o'clock. That is impos- 
sible, for the very room is occupied at 8 o'clock by another set of people assembled 
there. But, says the Lord Advocate, this meeting at which Moat attended might 
have been in another room. This will not do ; for a small committee of 12 is not 
set forth in the indictment This story of Moat's is disproved absolutely and 
completely, — there could have been no such meeting or proposal that night. As 
there is no mistake as to the night, to the time, or place, or nature of the meet- 
ing, it is clear that Moat is here stating what is not, and cannot be true. The 
only confirmation he gets is from Cowan, who says that there was a notice came 
to the shop in which he wrought, to send a select delegate, in order that the 
secret committee might be appointed. He does not fix the particular time ; but 
says that William M'Graw was the delegate from his shop, M'Graw was a dele- 
gate, and he was examined, and he was at that meeting of the 14th of June in 
Smith's house ; but he gives the same account of it that is given by others. It 
was the meeting in which Elder Dickson sat as chairman, and at which no pro- 
posal was made to appoint a secret committee. Moat said that certain other per- 
ons were present at this meeting, who were examined, and they also negative his 
statement. He fixed on a wrong chairman. Gibb was a person that was put 
nto all ohairs, and, says Moat|. Gibb was in the chair at this meeting of the 14th. 
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Dickson, it is said, was not a delegate, neither was Gibb a delegate. Moat, in this 
statement of his, stands unsupported ; not only so, but absolutely contradicted by a 
great number of witnesses. There was a supply committee of twelve undoubted- 
ly ; but they were not secret in their meetings, and none of their names were 
concealed— they were perfectly known to all, and their names were written in 
some of their books. Their purpose was obvious — their use very plain^-to obtain 
supplies to pay the alimenL This was not the secret committee. Moat's states 
ment is, that it consisted only of three, who had the power to do such nets of vio- 
lence ; and this was the mode by which they were perpetrated. Yet, it iastranji^e 
the attempt was made to set fire to Hussey's mill biifore the proposal was made for 
the appointment of this secret comqaittee. The two first charges, of assault are 
in the same predicament ; cfiie of them on the 8th or 9th, and the other on the 
15th of May, and the attack on Hussey's mill is on the 2dd of May. Moat*8 
statement is, that three persons were appointed. Who were they ? Oh 1 it is 
idle to ask that, for their names were concealed. They were not the committee 
of supply, consisting of 12. This committee was appointed on the 10th or 22th 
of April, and was not the secret committee proposed to be appointed on the 14th 
of June. The theory of the Lord Advocate is, that the proposal was made to ap. 
point a secret committee on the 14th, and that they had the management of those 
things, and they- are not the committee of supply. It might be competent to 
prove that three were jappointed out of the 12, and that three of the prisoners at 
the bar were elected ; but the first step is to shew that there was a secret committee 
appointed ; and, with the exception of Moat's statement, there is no evidence of that 
kind whatever, except it be what Christie said as to its being well known to the 
trade that the secret committee was on, and Christie had ceased to be cotton-spin- 
ner. This is most material, because it is the basis of the Prosecutor*s, case; He 
does not say that there were 800 men who had a searet purpose to do an act of 
Violence, — Jhis is not his theory. His theory is, that a small number were ap- 
pointed, because those particular acts were contemplated, and that always when 
sudi acts were contemplated, such a committee was appointed, and that no such 
acts were contemplated except through the instrumentality of this secret commit- 
tee. We have no -such committee proved to be' in existence. We have an As- 
sociation, and we have acts of violence ; but is every, man who is a member of 
that Association to be responsible for those acts of violence? Let us take the 
Prosecutor's story-— let us have an intelligible account, and let us have evidence 
that supports it 1 ask, have we that here ? Not a particle of it, except Moat's 
story. Therefore, so far as we have to deal with Moat, he is completely contra- 
dicted : he had not the appearance of a man coming forward to confess his sins, 
as the Lord Advocate said ; he did not make any communication to the authori^ 
ties, which seems to be the. Lord Advocate's text ; at all events^ he did not do it 
till the reward was offered, and I think, from the statements of Sheriff Alison, it is 
plain who gave him that information. ■ Now, if tliere is no evidence d£ the appoint- 
ment of a secret committee except Moat's, and the suspicion of Cowan and what 
Christie said, I do not see how the prisoners are connected in any way with those 
acts of violence xlone-on other cotton-spinners. The supply committee is no way 
offensive : Hunter is president of Uiat committee : nobody says he was president 
of any other ; and there is no evidence (hat he was ever in the chair at any other 
meeting : and to this committee no crimes whatever are traced or can be traced. 
Hacket is treasurer, M'Neil is secretary, and Gibb assistant secretary. These 
were all offices connected either with the supply committee or with the purposes 
of the aliment, or receiving of contributions, but that any of these persons were 
members of any secret committee to perpetrate acts of violence, we have no traces 
except one circumstance, and that circumstance we derive from the speculations 
of Moat and the witness which followed him, which is the certij^cate given to 
M'Lean. Moat says that it is not an usual free line»-^it is not a line given by his 
shopmates, which is the usual free line : it is a line by the Association itself, and, 
moreover, He.looks into the book of debts, arid he finds M'Lean in debt to th» 
A98ociation. Now, as the secret committee is omQipotenty the ^cret committee 
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might BO far violate the established laws as to give « free line to a man that was 
9$. 3d. or Ids; 4d. in debt ; and this I'me is so given. And, Says Moat, *' / unndd 
naiurafiyeonsidery** — (and, Gentlemen, this is worthy of remark, ) — ** that McLean had 
done something to deserve the line, and that the persons who signed it were the 
secret committee." This- is the way in which it is put : first, the men who sign it 
are not three, butfour — rather inconsistent with the secret pommittee of three ; 
but farther, he had said before, that if the man was to leave the country, the line 
must be stamped, and the committee must put their names to the line too ; and, 
accordingly, you have it in evidence, that a great many certificates were given to 
persons by the supply committee ; and one of those granted is of the same date 
as. M'Lean's. If a man were going away to. a dist:int part of the country, or out 
of the kingdom, it was right that he should be certified ; but it would have been 
a strange thing if persons wliose names were then kept secret, would put their 
names to certificates at all. This is the most lax way of going to work I ever 
heard of. Because M'Lean is in debt 9s. 3d. in 1836, four sane men put their 
names to that certificate, to identify them with that line — to prove that they were 
the secret Committee, if any one of 800 men should -bring it to the proof. That 
is the theory of the Prosecutor. Murdoch'Says, in corroboration, that he had seen 
a certificate of that kind before. Very suspicious this. That happened, he said, 
when he was a ^ncmber of the select committee; but this committee acted open- 
ly,— their names were perfectly known. He saw one that was sent to America ; 
it was given in favour of a map who applied for it under a fictitious name : he did 
not know, but he supposed so ; he thought it was sent to a person of the name of 
Dunlop ; and this select committee gave him that certificate, which was not given 
to an honest man, to brand him as a culprit Such a certificate, says the Prose- 
cutor, is only given to those who perpetrate those crimes. Strange it is that 
M'Lean was going away, and taking one in his own name ! In place of carrying 
one with him in lin honest way, he carries one with him that stamps him with a 
crime— brands him as a criminal. This story is nonsense. The fact is, that when 
a man was going out of the country in quest of employment elsewhere, during 
the time of a general strike, he gets his certificate from the supply committee 
signed by its ofificc-bearers, instead of getting it from the shop, when they are not 
assembled together as when they are at work, and when there are few opportuni- 
ties of them communicating together. This, is th*e rational way of accounting for 
such a certificate ; the other is wholly irrational and unintelligible, and except this 
certificate, I see nothing whatever to connect any of these prisoners with the al- 
leged secret committee, supposing it existed, of which there is no proof. There 
^as a guard committee, and I do not think the Lord Advocate said that it was the 
seoret committee, it would be strange if he did ; for he has put in evidence tlie 
names of this guard committee, who are walking in safety in the streets of Glas- 
gow ; and it would be strange that while he has their names, he would allow them 
to walk in freedom there, if they had composed the secret committee, and have 
these prisoners at tlie bar. The prisoners were not members of the guard com- 
mittee, for they arc found sitting in another part of the town. What evidence, I 
would ask, have we that these firisoners were members of the secret committee ? 
I am at a loss to conjecture. But, Gentlemen, crimes were perpetrated. Un- 
doubtedly there was a guard committee, and guards were appointed, varying from 
two to six or eight people at some mills — some more, some less. The purpose of 
the appointments' of these guards is difTcrcatly described by the witnesses on the 
other side, from the witnesses on our side. All agree in regard to certain pur- 
poses : one purpose was to watch whether any of the members receiving aliment 
were taking work at s^ lower rate of wages than resolved on by the Association, 
and at the same time were drawing their aliment, contrary to the rules of the As- 
sociation. This was one of the purposes stated by all the witnesses ; another was, 
to see how many new hands were going into work, and to judge whether it was 
expedient to continue the strike. So far there was nothing wrong. A third pur- 
pose was, that they should endeavour to persuade the persons taking work to join 
the Association and abstain from working at the rates not approved of by the As- 
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fodttioii. I do not think that this wu a creditable or proper pfooeediti^ ; Km it 
does not follow that it is criminal. But then some of the Crown witnesses add a 
(arther purpose, Tis. that if those people would not leave off working bj persua*. 
sion, they were to be maltreated and assaulted. Anjr molestation would be eri-* 
mitttl, and, accordingly, the Sheriff did institute certain proceedings. The act 
thai repealed the combination laws has a clause that such persons should be sub.* 
jeeC to trial before the Sheriff of the county, and should be liable to a puniahraenl 
not exceeding three months' imprisonment ; but it is singular that we hare bo 
eridenoe that any of the persons who were tried before the Sheriff were either 
members of the guard committee or were acting as guards. There were from twd 
or three to eight at each place ; and a number of the persons' names, who acted 
as guards, have been proved to you in evidence, and not one of them was tried or 
convicted for having perpetrated acts of violence on cotton-spinaers. Farmer 
and Gordon, who were working at the Oakbank factory, were assaulted by a mob, 
consisting of men, women, and children, and other operatives than spinners ; but 
there Is no evidence that any one of the guards had any thing to do with these 
proceedings. The Sheriff gave instructions to take some of the crowd prisoners at 
Mile-end factory. The crowd had increased there, and were pressing on the 
police-officers, who were hardly able to do their duty ; and Keddie, being nearest 
to the police-officers, was seized, not because he was attacking nobs at the mills, 
or committing acts of violence in a crowd, but because he was pressing on the 
police-officers. So that although the Crown witnesses say that the guards were 
instructed to use violence against them, if they could not persuade them by fair 
means, there is no evidence that the guard committee or the guards ever perpe- 
trated any acts of violence. 

Another class of the acts charged is the sending threatening letters. Have we 
the slightest evidence that it was the practice of the Association, or that it formed 
a part of its history, to write threatening letters, or that any one of its members 
did so ? In regard to the threatening letter to Arthur, the Prosecutor tries to fix 
it upon the secretary of the Association. This is not proved. In regard to the 
fire-raising, is there any trace of any member of the Association throwing a canis* 
ter into a gentleman's dwelling-house, or throwing combustibles into Hussey's 
mill ? Some persons ,must have thrown the canisters, and perhaps the combusti- 
bles } but there is no trace whatever that this was done by members of the Asso- 
ciation, except you take the evidence of Campbell, from Kirkintilloch, and con- 
sider the talk he heard in the public house, where not a word about the Association 
was heard, as proof that these acts were done by members of the Association, or 
by order of the Association. All you have against the prisoners is this : in the 
first place, they were members of an Association which had a lawful object In 
1687, this Association struck, which was not an unlawful act. The men received 
aliment, — ^this was not unlawful : none of these things are the crimes charged. 
They are charged with conspiracy, and as to it there is not a particle of evidence, 
unless you infer that, because crimes were committed, there must have been a 
conspiracy, of which these prisoners were members, not that 'some of them might 
write a threatening letter to a man whom he disliked — not that some person or 
persons threw canisters into a dwelling-house, and combustibles into a mill, but 
that the Association appointed a secret committee, and that this committee hired 
men to carry those things into execution. I say, there is no trace of this at all : 
it is a strong, extravagant inference to draw, and for which there is no foundation. 
I repeat, that, excepting the allegations and the speculations of Moat, there is no 
evidence at all that any of these individuals were members of a secret committee, 
or had any thing to do with the acts of violence committed. The attempt to 
make out a case by going back into the past history of the Association will not 
do. We could bring forth no evidence in regard to this, because we did not 
know it was to be brought forward. What are those acts ? You have a string 
of acts stated by Murdoch resting entirely on his own statements, which we could 
nof be prepared to meet He begins in 1818, and comes downwards, when it 
does aat appeu tiiat any of these people were memben of the AttoeMioiu He 
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comes to the case of M'Quarry, Who was fired at In the Green of Glasgow, on 
which the Lord Advocate laid much stress, as being a most important part of his 
case. Except that Murdoch said so, I do not see that there is any evidence what- 
ever that this was the act of the Association — except that Murdoch made the state* 
ment, tliat M'Quarr? was fired at, I do not know there is any evidence in support 
of this fact at all. Mr. Salmond, the procurator fiscal, who was in the witness* 
box, must have known something of it Stephen Campbell, Murdoch says, was 
paid money for this act, and the Public Prosecutor did not call Campbell to speak 
to this, because it would give him impvinity. I do not quarrel with the spirit of 
that observation, so far as regards impunity, but I do not hear that he is proceeded 
against tpr this deed. Farther, Murdoch says, that Thomas Lochray was present, 
and saw the act done. Why, then, is not Lochray brought forward to confirm 
that act ? There was no need to give him impunity to prove it I see nothing, 
therefore, of the fact of M*Quarry being shot at, but that Murdoch chose to say 
so. Certainly it must be considered as a strange thing if such an act took place 
in day-light in the public Green. I am sceptical in regard to it If it did take 
place, surely there was plenty of evidence to be had to prove it, whether the per- 
petrator of the deed was known or not 

Then there is a statement about Widow M'Phcrson i there is no confirmation 
of that An old woman is murdered' by certain persons breaking into her house, 
and by mistake for her daughter, and nobody knows any thing of it at all till Mur- 
doch reveals it I should like to have seen some credible witness to tell me 
something about it, but no witness is brought forward to corroborate the statement 
of Murdoch. Then we are told about the case of Caimey, who had vitriol thrown 
upon him. I believe this to be true ; but who perpetrated that ofl^ence ? He 
says, that M'Donald and Millan were impeached of it, and that they and their 
wives received aliment ; but does it follow that although they were charged with 
it they were guilty ? Millan was acquitted, and M* Donald never was tried for it 
There is, therefore, nothing in the circumstance that aliment was given to these 
persons, to shew that the Association was promoting crime. Although these per- 
sons had been convicted, is it any thing against the Association, that while they 
were charged with the offence, and until their conviction took place, that aliment 
should have been given to them ; and even if they had been convicted, is there 
, any thing in the circumstance of an Association, formed for the support of the 
members of the body, that they should give something to the wives and children 
of those persons who were now unable to support them ? 

Then Murdoch mentions the case of Graham, who was shot I believe it to 
be true that a person of the name of Graham was fired at He tells us about a 
claim being made on the Association of £20 for this act, and that Patterson sup- 
ported the claim. Patterson is alive, and he has not been brought forward to 
prove this. We did not know that such things were to be brought forward, and, 
therefore, we are not prepared with evidence to rebut them. But the Lord Ad- 
vocate knew of them, and he might have brought forward other persons in sup- 
port of those statements. Then we were told about Walker shooting at the house 
of Brown, and that an attempt was made to get him off*, by procuring false evi- 
dence. But this is not a likely story, as Walker himself was disposed to plead 
guilty, and did plead guilty, and was transported for this act All that Murdoch 
says is, that it was proposed to get false evidence, to swear that Brown hired per- 
sons to do it himself, and he does not say that it was he or any body else that pro- 
posed it, or that it was approved of when proposed. This fact is also wholly un- 
supported, except by Murdoch. 

Now, all these acts occurred between 1818 and 1830, in regard to which we 
could not be prepared with opposite evidence. There was something said about 
collieries, but no such word appears in any of the schedules that have been pro- 
duced. I say again, that it is not fair to go back to these dates, and on such 
charges try to get a conviction agunst the prisoners. 

There are some documents found in the repositories of the Association, and 
among othen a BiUa. Af y own feeling in regard to the oaths is thls^ 4hat at one 
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period, of the Atsociatioo, «ame persooa were tmon, and at another period^ there 
were no oathi taken. One witness states, that there were three different oaths, 
one worse than another ; while other witnesses, Smith, for instance, said that he. 
came under an obligation, but took no oath ; another that he did take an oath ; 
and a great many said that they took no oaths. I believe that persons whom they 
were not very sure about, during the existence of the combination law, were- 
sworn ; but there is no witness that said he had seen an oath administered for 
five or six years past The question here is not as to the legality of taking oaths« 
and there is no evidence whatever of any such thing being put in practice for the 
last five or six years. 

One of the documents founded on particularly is a paper found in poaeession 
of the Association, called the emigration scheme. The Solicitor-General fell 
somewhat into a mistake in giving this as the rules of the Association. It is a 
very different thing from the rqles, — it is a scheme for emigration, in whose hand- 
writing we do not know. There is no doubt of the fact. Mr. Hamilton satisfied 
you of that One of the purposes of this Association .was to enable its members 
to emigrate with their families ; and Mr. Hamilton told you that a great many 
passages were taken out by cotton-spinners. The Association had a plain motive 
for inducing persons to emigrate^ and it was part of the object of this Association 
to enable them to do so. No. 60, as explained, meant idle men ; and much stress 
has been laid upon the entry, that -No. 60 shall receive £5 for every man they 
unshop. The Lord Advocate says, that this being found in tlxeir repositories, is 
evidence that they intended to do violence, to unshop by violence. Where is tlie 
violence ? There is none here. His Lordship will have it that this means vio^ 
lence. It was an object for the Association to get nobs to leave their shops, and 
means of persuasion were used to effect this ; and I see no ground for concluding, 
that because of this entry violence was intended. Read the next sentence, and 
you will see the fair meaning of the entry. It is this :— .*' As this body lias always 
respected the. laws of Uieir country, wishing rather to protect their unioq by. 
moral force and public opinion, than to have recourse to measures of an opposite 
nature, let it be distinctly understood and duly inculcated to every member, that 
if No. 60, or id)e men, commit themselves in point of any violation of the laws of 
their country, they must themselves alone be responsible.** Is it fair to iix on 
one sentence to prove that violence was intended,, in order to unshop, while the 
very next sentence shews that the object was not to commit violence ? The Lord 
Advocate says, " I have detected you, — I have had your schemes laid bare, 
which you imagined would not meet the light of day.** Why, then, pen the pas- 
sage which I have read if it was not to meet the light of day ? The writing of 
this passage is in itself a proof that tlic object of the Association was pure, in so 
far as it is concerned. 

Another writing on which the Lord Advocate founds is the passage at the end of 
the book. No. 6 of inventory, which his Lordship says contains the minutes of the 
Association. This book is said to be kept by Gibb, and Gibb tells you that he 
did not keep it as a regular minute book, but kept jottings of things that pajBsed 
when he was in the chair. This book, -you will see, accordingly contains jottings 
with a pencil and sometimes with ink, and has not the appearance of a regularly 
kept book. The objectionable jotting bears, that a " persecuting** committee 
was to be appointed to come into operation at the conclusion of the strike. It 
would be a curious thing to put down this in writing, if the objbct of it had been 
acts of violence. Why not as well put down the names «f their secret com- 
mittee, if there had been such a committee ? But, says the Lord Advocate, 
when Hunter was examined, why did not he, the president of the .Association, 
explain this prosecuting instead of persecuting? There is no evidence that 
Hunter ever saw this book. It was found in the repositories, in a. Idckfast 
place, and there is no evidence that he kept a key to it ; therefore, it 
does not necessarily follow tliat it should have come under the observation of 
Hunter. Gibb tells you that it was a motion for a committee to " prosecute,** 
Mad he i» |he one that can tell you best about it. The. Lord Advocate doss 
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not bring a person who attended that meeting (o say that he heard Willitira 
Johnston move that committee. The question was not put to Moat, and he 
does not say that he ever heard any such resolution proposed. We have 
this resting on a bare statement, that there is a book with this writing in* 
it, and my statement and explanation of the passage, is, that this' ** pertectUinp** 
committee was a committee to ** prosecute,*' and ought to Have been written 
** prosecuting committee.** Whether it may not have been written as a quiz 
oh the profession to which I have the honour to belong, I do not know ; but 
so it is, that it is written ** persecuting committee,*' and my explanation it a 
fair and a natural one, that it was intended to mean a " prosecuting committee.** 
1 read in this book abundance of errors in orthography. I sec here three errors 
in orthography in five lines, and one total perversion of meaning. You will look 
at this book, and see its many orthographical blunders, and judge for yourselves. 
We brought several persons to prove that Johnston made a motion for a prose- 
cuting — not a persecuting — committee ; and, at any rate, there is no proof that a 
persecuting committee ever was appointed. The nature of the prosecuting com- 
mittee was explained by thb witnesses which we brought forward. The emigra- 
tion scheme was in progress, and severals had got their £\0 upon a bill, which 
would be put in force against them if they took work in this country within three 
years : and this committee was to pursue or prosecute those individuals who had 
received the ^10, and violated the engagement they had come under. 

Two or three other documents were founded on by the Lord Advocate ai 
connecting the Association with those acts of violence ; and one class of them 
are some letters said to have been vrritten by M'Neil to Hacket when in Eng- 
land, and which contain, among other things, a statement of the application of the 
funds of this Association ; and as to those three letters, I think, if there was not 
evidence that the letter to Arthur was in the handwriting of M*Neil, there is still 
less evidence that these letters are in bis handwriting. The evidence of Mr. Gavin, 
the engraver, upon whose intelligence I put great reliance, goes any length but 
to shew that they are against M*Neil. lie says I think they are in his hand- 
writing, but they are disguised — more disguised than when writing a threateninff 
IcttRr ! This seems ridiculous. If a letter is found with my name in a disguised 
hand, is that not evidence that it is not my letter ? — but from that the Lord Ad- 
vocate concludes, that, therefore, being disguised, it is in the handwriting of 
M'Neil. I would conclude that, therefore, it is nbi in the handwriting of M*Neil. 
The principal thing founded on by his Lordship is the statement of the applica- 
tion of the funds as if for the year 1^7 ; but the statement is from the year 
1827, running over a period of ten years. If this truly be the letter of M*Neil-» 
a private letter-^stating the appropriation of the funds of the society, it is strange, 
if they are in a state of conspiracy, that there is not a statement in this writing, 
that there is a single farthing paid away to any illegal purpose. Supposing it 
were the handwriting of M'Neil, it rather goes against the prosecution than 
for it 

Another document founded on by the Lord Advocate is a letter from a per- 
son of the name of M'Gowan. I do not know who this M'Gowan is, or what he 
is. The Lord Advocate has not proved the handwriting of that letter to be tho- 
handwriting of any member of the Association. He says it is written by some- 
body at Manchester, and about some of those who attacked the house of Dona- 
chy. Whether Riddell attacked that house or not remains yet to be seen. Jn 
the menntime, this letter does not name any of those persons, — it does not allude 
to the attack on Donachy ; all that is made of it is, that it relates to six per- 
sons, not thothrec, who are charged with ilui offence. I do not see how it can 
be made to connect with these three persons at all. 

The only other writings of any moment are the schedules in which the ex- 
penses of the Association are entered. The dates of the schedules we have not. 
We do not know to what period they refer, — whether they refer to 1837 or not 
There is no evidence that they are within the range of the indictment Besides, 
there ia nothing illegal in the face of them. The whole of the sums are perfeoUy 
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the payment of aliment Even Moat and Murdoch admitted this. 

There is a part of the case which I feel some diflSculty in knowinj^ exactly how 
to deal with» because I did not expect it would be made use of as it has been, — I 
mean the proceedings that took place af\er the conviction of Keddie ; although it 
does not affect my clients at all. Keddie is convicted, and others are to be 
brought up for trial. Mr. Gemmill, the agent for the Association, offers to make 
an arrangement with the Association to remove the guards, if Keddie is not sen- 
tenced and the others not tried. The Sheriff readily goes into this arrangement, 
and the agent proceeds to use his influence to have the guards removed. A 
meeting of the Association is held. He makes a statement to them ;..-he dfies 
not go to the secret committee, but to a meeting of the Association. He ad- 
dresses this meeting, and states the position of matters. The Association agree 
to withdraw the guards, rather than that a number of the members should be con- 
Yieted, and imprisoned^ for what they did not conceive to be an offence — walking 
with their hands in their pockets—and also to use all the influence of which 
they were possessed not only not to encourage, but to discountenance molestation 
and violence. The guards are accordingly withdrawn ; and now, when tranquillity 
is restored, it is made a proof against these prisoners of conspiracy to commit vio- 
leDce,—that the Association withdrew the guards, and used their influence to 
prevent acts of violence 1 This is adduced as evidence that they were concerned 
in such crimes, because they used their influence to prevent them I A question 
was asked, did the Association of Cotton Spinners publish any declaration of 
their proceedings before Mr. Gemmill's meeting ? and because they did not do 
ao, it was meant to be inferred that they designed to countenance acts of violence ; 
and then when they adopt this very proper resolution, and use their influence 
with all the individual members, 'that again is made an argument against them 
that they have power over the Association. If you use your influence to assist 
the authorities, why then, says the Lord Advocate, I will convict you because you 
have influence over the Association. The Association most properly agree to 
withdraw the guards, though the appointment of guards is not illegal, and although 
BO guards are proved to have committed acts of violence ; and, observe, the fact 
is that they do pqblish their resolution, which is a proof of their sincerity. But, 
says the Lord Advocate, this is a proof of their iniineeriiy, What, then, are we 
to do ? If we do not do anything, it is a proof of guilt, — if we hold our tongue, it 
is a proof of guilt ; and if we deny guilt, it is another proof of guilt ; and if we 
do not aid the authorities, it is another proof of guilt ; and if we use our influence 
to assist the authorities in putting down disturbances, that is another proof of 
guilt. What are we to do ? What can we do ? Look at human nature as it 
18.-.I shall suppose the guards were there for the legal purposes, and these only, 
to which I have alluded. The guards are gathering to these places, and the 
Sheriff is anxious not only that the guards should be withdrawn, but that mem- 
bers of the Association should use their influence with their brethren to prevent 
acts of violence— I shall suppose all that occurs to be fair and legal, and that then 
they publish their resolution in the newspapers, to prevent acts of violence. 
Supposing all this done, would it be a criminal or a laudable proceeding ? Can 
any man doubt that it would be considered by the law as a laudable proceeding ? 
and can any man say that this was not the case here ? The guards were with- 
drawn ; but, says the Lord Advocate, various acts of violence were done al^er 
that. Does it follow that those acts were done on the part of these men ? But, 
says his Lordship, " you do more, you not only get Keddie off, you get some 
people out on bail, and one of them made his escape from the hands of justice.** 
These persons bailed were not connected with any offences in Glasgow, but with 
some act of violence in Dumbartonshire in the year 1836. Their friends wished 
them bailed, and the Association agreed to advance the money ; and when the 
day of trial comes, exertions were made to bring them to trisil. One of them 
did not appear, and was outlawed, and the Public Prosecutor dropped proceed- 
ings agiiilH the other two. There is no ground for inferring that these two men 
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were guilty ; and whether it was that the third went away became he was guilty* 
or to earn his subsistence in some other country, I do not l^now. But the fact 
does not signify. The Association used their exertions to bring these persons to 
trial, not to send them away. But it is said the principal witness against them 
was abeent, — it is not, however, said that they put him out of the way. If they 
had put this principal witness out of the way, why would they send MunhoUand 
away, who needed not, in the absence of this principal witness, have been lent 
away ? These things are inconsistent with each other. 

Gentlemen, I now turn your attention to a charge against these men as being 
concerned in the murder of Smith. I will not touch the part of the case in which 
M'Lean is concerned, — this will be taken up by my learned friend, Mr. Robertson. 
This charge against the prisoners is given on page 80 of the indictment It is of 
importance that you should attend to the way in which it is stated. '* Likeai the 
said select or secret committee, and the said Thomas Hunter, Peter Hacket, 
Richard M*Neil, and James Gibb, all and each, or one or more of them, mem- 
bers of the said unlawful Association, and parties to the said illegal conspiracy, 
and to the appointment of the said secret select or secret committee.** Where 
is the evidence that the prisoners were parties to the appointment of this 
committee, or that a secret committee existed at all? And it is stated the 
secret committee and the prisoners *' did, upon the 22d day of July, 1837, or 
on one or other of the days of that month, or of June immediately preceding, 
or of August immediately following, and within an apartment or apartments 
occupied by them, situated as aforesaid, wickedly, feloniously, maliciously, and 
unlawfully hire, engage, instigate, or direct, or procure the said William McLean, 
to assassinate and murder, by shooting with a loaded pistol, or other fire arm, 
a cotton-spinner, then working in one of the cotton mills, where the members 
of the said unlawful Association had struck work as aforesaid, and did offer and 
engage to pay to the said William M'Lean the sum of ^20 sterling, or somo 
other sum or sums to the Procurator unknown, in order to induce the said 
William M'Lean to carry the said wicked act into execution, or did hold out to 
the said William M'Lean promises and expectations of protection, good deeds 
and rewards, in order to persuade and induce the said William M'Lean to ex* 
ecute and perform the said wicked act of assassinating and murdering, by shoot- 
ing one of the said operative cotton -spinners working and employed as aforesaid ; 
and this the said secret select, or secret committee, and the said Thomas Hunter, 
Peter Hacket, Richard M'Neil, and James Gibb, did, with the wicked and felonious 
intent of causing terror and alarm among the operative cotton-spinners then work- 
ing, or willing to work, in said cotton mills, and of deterring and intimidating them 
from working on the terms proposed by the said owners, masters, or managers^ 
and in place of the members of the said unlawful Association, who had struck 
work as aforesaid : and the said William M'Lean being induced as aforesaid to 
undertake and execute the foresaid wicked act of assassinating and murdering, by 
shooting an operative cotton-spinner, then working and employed as aforesaic!^ 
and having received from the said secret select, or secret committee, or somo 
other member or members of the said unlawful Association to the Proseoutor un- 
known, or otherwise been furnished with, or having procured a pistol or other fire 
arm, loaded and charged with one or more leaden bullets, the said William 
M'Lean did proceed, armed with the said pistol, or other fire arm, loaded and 
charged as aforesaid, to fulfil and execute the foresaid wicked purpose and design 
of the said secret select, or secret committee, and of the said Thomas Hunter, 
Peter Hacket, Richard M'Neil, and James Gibb, and did, on the night of tho said 
22d day of July, 1837, or on one or other of the days of that month, or of June 
immediately preceding, or of August immediately following, and in or near to 
Clyde-street of Anderston, in or near Glasgow, wickedly, feloniously, malieiously, 
and unlawfully discharge said loaded pistol, or other loaded fire arm, at the per- 
son of John Smith, then residing in a tenement, called Houldsworth's Barracks, 
in Cheapside-street of Anderston aforesaid, an operative cotton-spinner, then in 
the employment of Henry Houldswonh and Soasy cotton-spinBerii in tMr cotton- 
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mill, lituatcd in Clicapside^reet of Anderston aforesaid, beinf|r one 6f the miUs in 
which memben of the said Association bad struck work as aforesaid ; and the said 
shot did take effect on the person of the said John Smith, and one of the bailets 
with which the said pistol, or other fire arm, was charged, penetrated the back of 
the said John Smith, and did mortally wound him, and he died in oonsequenee-of 
laid wound so received on or about the 25th day of July, 1837.** 

These four prisoners are thus charged with hiring M*Lean te go fordi and shoot 
Smith, — has this been proved ? Has there been any evidence whatever that 
eonoects them with any such act? If the evidence adduced oould convict them, 
it would convict 800 cotton-epinners of this murder. The Froseeoter tays that 
wre bad a particular participation in the act, in the first place, because we were 
parties to the appointment of the secret committee, and, in the second place, be« 
cause we did hire and engage M' Lean to commit the deed, and, finally, that it 
was by hiring McLean that we got him to do that act. Where is the evidence 
in sof^iort of these charges ? We have heard none^nooe has been brought 
forward that can be listened to for a moment in support of them. When you 
oome to rharge men with the crime of murder, it must be distinctly aini parti- 
cularly proved before conviction can follow. They are charged with appointing 
a secret eommittee, of which there is not a vestige of credible evidence. They 
•re charged as being the particular individuals who hired McLean : I can see 
no evidence of that. There is, on the contrary, stro!tg proof against it. Ob- 
serve, if McLean did not commit- this deed, then it is not true that we hired 
M*Lean. The charge is, that we hired him to do it ; but, although M*Lean 
may have done it, I say that there is no evidence that we hired and instigated 
M'Lean to do it. Where is, I ask again, the evidence that we did so ? How 
are we brought in contact with him in any way? Has McLean been brought 
in personal communication with these prisoners ? Has evidence been brought 
to shew that be bad interviews with them in secret, suspicious places, — suspi- 
cious interviews, whisperings, or other appearances, passfng lietwecn them ? Is 
Uiere any evidence that he was seen in company with these persons at all, excepting 
at the time the certificate was granted to him; on the 1 Itli of July, and when it is 
proved that it was granted to him because he was going elsewhere to endeavour 
to get employment, and he did' go away to endeavour to get employment ? Is it 
proved that they were in company with him before the act, or is there any evi- 
dence of his being in their company after the act ? Is there any evidence that 
they gave him or promised him ;£20 ? None whatever. Is there any evidence 
of their endeavouring to get him away to America ? Ncne whatever. It is 
said he was looking out for a berth, and that it is not likely that he should have 
l»een able to pay for it without assistance. I do not see any evidence that a 
passage was wanted for M*Lean. Two persons bad called about a passage^ \mt 
there Is no evidence that he was the one that wanted that passage. If Gibb 
had no ol^ections to go and negociate for that passage, why was McLean to go 
and negociate for it separately for himself? It is plain, if they were negociating 
for a passage for M'Lean, that Gibb had no objection to be the Instrument of 
the Association ; and why was not the passage taken ? . Gibb went along with 
various persons about passages, negociating generally about passages, which 
proved tliat he bad no connection with M*Lean. Five people went on this 
occasion, and M*Lean had no occasion to go and apply for himself if a passage 
was to be taken for him. Why did they not take this passage for him if he was 
the instrument of the Association In the commission of this deed? The theory 
of the Public Prosecutor is, that the Association were to take the passage for 
him. The murder was committed en the 22d, and the vessel was not to sail 
till the 24rtb. Why, then, was his passage not taken in that vessel ? This story 
turns against the. Prosecutor. Had he been their instrument, would they not 
have sent him away ? Assuredly they did not send him away, for here he is. 
What else, then, is to connect these prisoners with M'Lean ? Something waa 
aaid by Christie in regard to the Association, but it went but a little way in 
connecting 'M'Lean with the Association. I am not sure that he said any thing 
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that affects the Anociatioii, but in one tbingi in which he stands uncontirmed. 
He said, that M*Lean had contracted a debt, and that the committee had agreed 
to pay the debt, and that the debt committee were In use to meet and drinic at 
his house, which M'Lean also frequented, and in this he stands completely an- 
supported ; and it might have easily been confirmed if there had been any truth 
in it. There is no evidence even of the supply committee having been ever 
within the door of Christie's shop,— not a particle of evidence. Christie tells a 
story aboul IVl*X.ean saying that he wished to go to America, and that he expected 
to get a passage by one of Hamilton and Brothers' vsmcIs. This company might 
easily bs named in connection with the story about going to America, as it is well 
known that the vessels of this company trade to America. He said that McLean 
told him that there was a berth secured for him, and that clothes were pi-ovided 
for him. But there was no such thing as either a berth or clothes provided for 
him. Therefore, supposing that M'Lean bad perpetrated this offence, what is 
there to connect these prisoners with him in that offence? There is nothing in 
the proof to connect them more with McLean than with any other man. This 
offence, said to be perpetrated by M*Lcan, rests solely on the story told by 
Christie of McLean's confessions. My learned friend Mr. Robertson, will deal 
with this evidence ; but what I say is, that even supposing M*Lean perpetrated 
this deed, there is no evidence that any of these prisoners at the bar were con- 
cerned in it. 

It does appear from Dickson's evidence, that some days after the murder, 
M'Lean went to the committee room to get from 5s. to 10s. or from lOs to los. It 
is not likely that had they been concerned in that murder, that they would have 
had him in that situation, when they miuht have shipped him immediately 
after it; and it is not likely that he would have been in that position, begging 
5s« or 10s. if he was to receive a reward of ^20 for committing that murder; 
and there is no evidence that begot any thing at all. In short, there is not a 
particle of evidence to connect them with this murder, any more than to connect 
any other man of the Association with it. I thought when the case commenced 
something would have come out in regard to this that we were not prepared for, 
and I was always looking with anxiety to see whether McLean was brought into 
communication on the night, or about the night the deed was committed — 
whether the committee were waiting to receive him — whether he proceeded to 
the house where they sat — but I found nothing to connect this man with the 
four prisoners at the bar in the perpetration of this offence. That the murder 
was committed is undoubted — there is no question as to that : but tlie question 
in regard to these four men, is, whether they hired and instructed M*Lean to 
do the deed — I do not believe, I cannot believe, that there was any such con- 
spiracy here at all — I cannot believe it; but I can believe it possible that an 
individual cotton spinner, oppressed with want, may, of himself, have perpetrated 
that deed. It is possible that some one who was connected with that particular 
work may have done it ; but that there was a connection with the perpretator 
and these four prisoners, there is no evidence whatever. If a person was hired 
to murder the unfortunate man Smith, there is no evidence that it was any of 
these four prisoners that hired that person. If a person was hired, that is still 
a mystery. If the Prosecutor asks a conviction, are you to give a conviction 
against these four men without a particle of evidence that can connect them 
with the murderer? You are not bouncfto solve mysteries, or to bring light 
out of darkness- you are not entitled to disregard, but it is not incumbent on 
you to remove the doubts thut meet you at every step of the case. That is the 
duty of the Public Prosecutor. If he demands from you a verdict involving 
the lives of your fellow-men, it is his duty to place before you a raAe clear and 
free from doubt. If he fails to do that, your course is plain — it is the course 
that law and justice and humanity alike point out. Has the Prosecutor proved 
his esse? Is this case clear and free from doubt? Breathes there the man so 
confident of his own powers of discernment as to say so? Are you, then, to 
seal the doom of those prisoners in the dark, or to accept of suspicion as a sub- 
No. 17. R 
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atltute for proof? Are you «o impatient of blood that you cannot, AVfHt i^l tba 
truth shall be fully . revealed, aa It must one day he?— or are you so .vs^fitk 
as to dread that qrhen it sliall be reTealed, you may perhaps be e^poted to t^ 
reflection of having allowed the guilty to eseape, and to wallc ahroa^ aa. 1t|vijii^ 
evidences of your tvant of penetration ? The dread of any suofa reflection lWp^l3 
t»e aa unmanly and unworthy. of you. as the reflection itself would l>e ivnjUAt* 
There oould be no ground tbr such reflection In a ease lilse this* becai48r* wjb^ere 
doubt exiitSy your duty l« to lean to the side of merey. But even if Cjhorff 
should be room for the redectiouy light Indeed would it be compared wU^^ the 
opposite reflection which just as surely awaits you, if you shall, have, the hoI4r 
ness or the raehness to follow the course which the Public Priwecutor J^a# 
pointed out to you, of consigning tbeso men to the hands of the jexeoutione/r. 
That coarse would indeed have the effect of silencing their protestations o£ in- 
nocence ; it would extinguish their voices for ever ; but it cannot extinguish the 
voice of truth ; and in the fulness of time that voice must be Jieard, and may 
one day ring a fearful peal in your ears, If you act rashly now. When time, 
the great revealer, as well as thegreat destroyer of all things — when time, which 
brings to light the darlcest transactions that the craft of man has vainly endea- 
voured to bury in perpetual obscurity, just as surely as it moulders into nothing 
the proudest monuments by which man as vainly endeavours to perpetuate the 
memory of his own perishable name — when that* great agent of omnipotence 
shall have shed its illuminating influence over this dark transaction, and ex- 
posed its deepest depths — when each of these men who now in vain asserts his 
innocence, and implores justice, shall have suffered the unmerited anguish of 
your condemnation, the horrors of the condemned cell, and the ignominy of a 
felon's death, and shall have transmitted a hated i^nd a blighted namt; to a helji- 
less and unoffending progeny — when the tempests of winter and the sun of 
summer shall have passed alilce unheeded over their unhallowed graves, and the 
revolution of these seasons shall have brought along with it the return of your 
duties, and again placed some of you in that seat, to administer justice on th^ 
real delinquent, the true murderer, then detected— not as now groping your viray 
amidst the darkness of mystery, and doubt, and error, but walking in the clear 
and safe light of truth, then made manifest ; perhaps to hear from the real cul- 
prit's own lips the penitent confessions of a consclenee become unbearable even 
to the midnight assassin, because of his silent participation in the still deeper 
tragedy of this night, in which yon also are ^ked to play so prominent a part 
— 1 mean his silent acquiescence in the shedding of the innocent blood of those 
men with whom you too are about to stain your hands, if you yield to the de- 
mand that the Prosecutor has made upon you ; — when that day comes, what 
shall be your feelings —what your reflections ? I know you will not have .to 
upbraid yourselves with having returned a verdict which, at the time, you did 
not believe consistent with the truth. I am confident your consciences will ac- 
quit you, and justly aoqqit you, of that, whatever may be the opinion of the 
worldi just as the consciences of these men acquit them on this the day of trial, 
and would, if it were their day of doom. But still you could not escape the bit- 
ter, and painful, and humiliating reflection, that preauming, riuhly presuming, 
on your own penetration, you thought you could . discover that which has not 
l>een revealed to man, and with raah and Impioua handa endeavour prematurely 
to rend asunder that veil of mystery which, in his inaerutable wiadom, Provi- 
dence haa still interposed between you and the truth of this deed of blood. I 
do not think, Gentlemen, you are likely to commit that error. 

In regard to the great and important part of the case — the accusation made 
against these men — the evidence here is totally defective. It connects them not' 
with the perpetrator, whoever he may be. It is your duty calmly to consiiler 
the case in this point of view ; and when you apply the evidence which has been 
adduced to the voluminous charges before you, you will find, that, even in re- 
gard to the minor offences, the Prosequtor haa failed to make out a oase 
against them, I concur with him in thinking that great evil may attadi to 
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t%6 ^diuttitfniCy ih the ^eat city the Prosecutor hat referrei! to, if acts of 
ttpUtnie arc povniitted to proceed, nrhlch are calcalated to bring misery on 
the operatives themselves^ their firlends, and relatives ; and I do not deny that 
tire remote conseqaetices may be, that men» oppressed with want, may be 
htlmalated to crime. But this is not the case before you. You are not to 
take the mode of preventing those acts of violence pointed out to you by the 
Pi'^becator, namely, by beginning ivlth the spilling of blood, instead of be- 
j^liitttug to make the law to prevent blood from being spilt. 
" In the coarse of the learned Gentleman's touching appeal, we observed 
that some of the prisoners and jurors, as well as the audience, shed tears; 
and the couclusion of the address (which lasted 3 hours) was followed by a 
burst of applause, Which was immediately suppressed by the officers of Court. 
The Court adjourned at II o'clock till to-morrow at 10 o*cIock. 



SEVENTH DAY— Wednesday, 10th Jan. 1838. 

(The Court met at 10 o'clock.) 

Mr. PATRICK ROBERTSON proceeded to address the Jury as fol- 
lows : — 

Gentlemen of the Jury, — For the lost 8 days you have been secluded from all 
intercourse with society, and you have been ' engaged in an investigation, un- 
paralleled in its extent, in the judicial annals of this country : and the object of 
that seclusion from "society has been, that you may, under the soleqan oath which 
you have taken, and upon a fair and impartial consideration of the whole evidence 
of this case, return such a verdict as shsdl do justice to the law, and justice to the 
prisoners. That seclusion has not arisen from any doubt of your personal can- 
dour — from any fear that you will be swayed in any way in the verdict you re- 
turn, by prejudices or by feelings unconnected .with this painful inquiry, and un- 
supported by the evidence. 

Gentlemen, Ifeel deeply convinced, that be the result of this trial what it may, 
you will not allow, in the slightest degree, the state of public feeling to embarass 
you. You will not allow any fear of consequences, any consideration of the past, 
any anticipation of the future, to enter for a moment into your minds, so as to 
disturb those minds in tliat calm and honest consideration which you are bound 
to give the evidence adduced. Into the gates of this Temple of Justice nothing 
is allowed to enter but through the mouths of witnesses speaking from the box, 
or through papers read at the tabic, or through the lips of counsel, or from the 
bench who direct your deliberations. To these you aro not only entitled, but 
bound to turn a willing ear, while to all else you are bound, as I doubt not in- 
clincd, to turn an ear of absolute deafness — fearless of the consequences, regard- 
less of the past, excepting what this evidence discloses, and weighin? nothing but 
the evidence, and those remarks which will be made to aid you in toe considera- 
tion of what is to be your verdict. 

Gentlemen, the task I have to perform in more especially directing your at- 
tention to the case of the unfortunate man, M'Lean, is, I feel, no easy task ; and 
to say that this is not a case of difficulty, perhaps of suspiiiion, would be to insult 
your understanding and to deprave my own. But, Gentlemen, after 8 days of 
daily toil, and perhaps of sdtne sleepless nights, or nights of uneasy rest, 1 have 
now come to you to discharge ray final duty, and when my lips are closed, no 
more can be said for the prisoners, excepting what the Court will supply of my 
defects ; and any circumstances that I may omit, favourable to the [irisoncrs, the 
Court is not only bound, but in a British court of justice, I am proud to say, 
anxious to supply the defects which tho feebleness of the Advocate has not been 
able to detect. 

Gentlemen, if this bo no ordinary case in extent, it has come before you in no 
ordinary manner. Be it understood, be it most distinctly understood, that I 
neither quarrel with the decision of tho Court upon the relcMancy of this charg^, 
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nor do I demur in the least to the manner in which her Majesty's Advocate jhan . 
felt it to be his duty to conduct this investigation ; but, Gentlemen, while i say 
this in perfect sincerity and honesty of purpose, I at the same time cannot but fee) 
that this prisoner M*Lean, along with the others, appears before vou under cirr 
. cumstances of peculiar hardship, a hardship I refer to merely for the purpose th^t 
you may disabuse your minds of circumstances not bearing directly upon the prer, 
sent charge. We have heard, independently of this indictment, which is. accom- 
panied by a list of 91 witnesses, and of 43 productions, independently of'wjbat 
that indictment describes, we have heard in this investigation, of the attempt, at 
fire-raising in 1818, in Broom ward factory ; we have heard of the murder of 
Widow Macpherson ; we have heard of the shooting at M'Quarry in 1820 ; we 
have heard of the wretched and scandalous offence of throwing vitriol at Cairney 
in 1821 ; we have heard of the shooting of Graham in 1825 ; we have heard of 
the assault on Margaret Banks in 1826 ; and we have heard of the firing into 
Brown's house in 1827 — a catalogue of offences enough to appal the heart of any 
man : and with all these brought into the service, (I mean not improperly,) and 
laid before you, we have in this indictment various charges of conspiracy, and il- 
legal and violent acts. We have before us, among others, the molestations at 
Mile-end-^the assault at Oakbank— the attempt to set fire to Hussey's mill — the 
assaults on Gray and Kean at the Adelphi mill — three threatening letters — the in- 
vasion of Widow Michan's house — the attempt to set fire to Mr. Wood's house ; 
and, to sum up this dark list, the base, the infamous, the damnable murder of the 
poor man Smith. Is not this enough then to make the mind, even of the firmest 
man, tremble ? But, Gentlemen, beyond that catalogue, and were you to add to 
it many more assassinations — beyond that catalogue there is still one more dread- 
ful, whi<:h I trust shall never be added to the list ; it is, that a man, not proved to 
be guilty by evidence, clear, convincing, and unexceptionable, shall, by the ver- 
dict of a Jury, suffer the death of a felon on a common gibbet Of all murders 
that the heart of man can conceive — of all slaughters, I should rather say, that of 
the judicial execution of an innocent man, is the most fearfuL Therefore, I be- 
seech, implore you, by your oaths I command you, to enter upon this investiga 
tion fearless of the consequences of your verdict, so far as farther outrage is con- 
cerned, and resolve to look at the evidence, and the evidence alone. 

Now, before proceeding to analyze the evidence as specially applicable to 
M'Lean, bear with me a little when I ask you to look at the indictment. 

Gentlemen, this indictment, ( I trouble you not with the technicalities,) after 
mentioning the strike of the 8th of April, and the resolution to enforce the 
strike by violence against workmen and masters, mentions that the prisoners, 
along with others, beginning with Adam Sideserfi', conspired in April, 1837; 
before that it is mentioned that the whole of the prisoners held different offices 
connected with this Association, and at bottom of the 7th page, you will see 
it stated that said William M*Lean was at some time and place nominated 
and appointed a member of the guard committee. Well, then, the statement 
of the conspiracy in April is given in the 9th page, and the appointment of guard 
committees on page 10th. This is the first special accusation against the pri- 
soners. 

Then (2) on the 11th page, you have the charge of assault connected with the 
Oakbank factory. M'Lean is charged as a member of the guard committee, and 
acting as such, or under the orders of the guard compittee, at Oakbank factory. 
There is no charge in the indictment of his having acted as a guard anywhere 
else. 

Then (3) on the 12th page, there is the charge of molestations and intimidation 
at Mile-end, and next the story of the trial of Keddie, with which I have no con- 
cern. 

Then (4) at page 14, there is the alleged act of conspiracy to set fire to 

Hussey's mill, and a great number of persons are named as connected with that 

conspiracy under this count. There is a direct charge of conspiracy against all 

the priBonen, including M'Lean, along with others, to set fire to this mill, and of 
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having made an offer of a reward of ^20 to the perpetrator of the act. The in- 
cfibtment theh goes 6n to say that the strike was protracted till June — that the 
fdhds became exhausted, and that the unionists came to more desperate resolu- 
tidiis still. It was formidable enough what they are said to have resolved on in 
Ajiril, followed by the molestations at Oakbank and Mile-end. It was still more 
formidable what they are said to have done on the 23d of May, followed by the 
attcmpY to raise fire at Hussey*s mill ; but in June, it is said, that these alleged 
conspirators went farther, and resolved on murder and fire-raising, and so forth. 

And (5) near the middle of page 17, it is set forth, that the prisoners, along with 
Daniel M* Donald, and a long list of others, on the 14th of June, did "conspire, 
conAedefrate, and agree together to force and compel their late employers,** by 
means of various illegal and violent acts, there specified, to re-employ them ; and 
then at the bottom of the 18th page, that the prisoners did " call a meeting of 
delegates of operatives, being members of the said unlawful Association," on the 
said 14th of June, by whom a ** secret committee" was appointed to carry into 
effect the unlawful acts resolved upon. 

And then (6) at bottom of page 20, it is alleged, that the prisoners and the 
said " secret committee," on 15th June, hired and engaged certain persons, to the 
Prosecutor unknown, to assault ,the workmen employed at the Adelphi mill. 
This is the first act said to be done under the direction of the secret com- 
mittee. Then it goes on to say, that they did offer to those members the sum of 
ten pounds to induce them to assault " one or more of the operative cotton- 
spinners in the said cotton-mill." And then it is said that the persons so hired 
*' did wickedly and feloniously attack and assault David Gray," and did also 
'* wickedly and feloniously attack and assault Edward Kean." These are the 
charges under the count as to the Adelphi factory. 

Then (7) at page 22, the said " secret committee" and the prisoners did 
" wickedly and maliciously write, cause and procure to be written by the said 
Richard M'Neil," the threatening letter to Mr. Arthur, which is quoted. 

Then (8) at page 24, follows the secotid threatening letter to Mr. Arthur, 
laid in the same way. 

Then (9) on page 25, the said "secret committee" and the prisoners did, 
on the 24th day of July, " wickedly and maliciously write** a threatening let- 
ter to Mr. John Bryson, which is quoted. 

Then (10) at the bottom of page 26, in the same manner, the said "se- 
cret committee" and the prisoners did, on the 80th of June, " engage, insti- 
gate, or direct Thomas Riddell, Richard M'Manus, and Thomas M*Cafl9e, or 
Cohiil," &c. to invade one or more of the houses occupied by certain cotton- 
s[)inners working in Mile-end factory. And then at the middle of page 27, it 
says, that they offered to those persons the sum of ten pounds to perform the 
said wicked acts ; and then follows the specific charge, that those persons did in- 
vade the house of Mary Divan or Michan, in which Donachy lived. 

Then (1 1) on page 29, the said " secret committee" and the prisoners did, on 
the 11th day of July, hire certain persons to set fire to Mr. Wood's house ; and 
then follows the attempt made to set fire to that house. 

Then (12) on pdge 80, the said "secret committee*' and the other prisoners 
did hire the prisoner, William McLean, to murder John Smith. And then on 
page 81, it states, " the said William M*Lean did proceed'* to fulfil the design of 
this secret committee, and that Ae, — not " or some other person to the Prosecutor 
unknown** — but that Ae, William M*Lean, did shoot and wound John Smith, and 
that in consequence of that wound Smith died ; and he died, I pray you to ob- 
serve, for a purpose which you shall learn hereafter, on the 25th of July. 

On page 32, there is a separate charge against M*Neil of writing a threatening 
letter, with which I have nothing to do. 

And on page 83, there was a separate charge against all the prisoners " or 
one or more of them,** of shooting at and murdering Smith ; but this charge 
was abandoned at an early stage of the proceedings, and you will therefore 
hold it as struck out of the indictment. 
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Nowy this analysis of tlie iodictment, aAer all the evidence, will vagkfi jou dis- 
tinctly lee what we are now more immediately engaged in. M'Ltcap \» charged 
as a conspirator throughout. I don't say, — don*t misunderstand me,—- 1 don't aay 
this binds the Public Prosecutor to prove all that he charges. Look at the charge. 
McLean is charged throughout as being a conspirator-— as being cognizant of Uic 
secret committee— as having been a member oif the guard committfte<— ^as having 
acted as a guard at the Oakbank factory — as having been cognizant of the. two 
offers of the jCIO — as having received ^20 on the 22d July for the purpose oP 
committiog the murder, and as having actually committed that diaboliciu deed, 
from the basest of all motives. It is not said to be a murder to gratify painful 
feelings — not to gratify malice — not directed against John Smith more than pD] 
other body. But having got his j820, he goes, says the Prosecutor, to murdec-. 
amp body, provided always that that person was an honest man, eodeavpuring t^ 
gain an honest livelihood, and thereby defeating the purposes of this alleged con- 
spiracy. Now that the trial is closed in so far as regards the evidence, I kno^ 
not whether, apart from the murder of Smith, her Majesty's Advocate still insists o 
a verdict against M*Lean as to the other charges. I Juiow that his Lordshlf . 
stated, that he reckoned this man as a miserable tool in the hands of this infamous' 
conspiracy, but, in the face of the indictment, and not passing from any part » 
the charge, M'Lcan still stands accused of all those acts said to have been done ' 
furtherance of this conspiracy. I must, therefore, deal with M'Lean's case, n. 
with the view of going back or going over the ground gone over by my leam» 
friend, who preceded me last night, but as touching the facts so far as McLean .^c-rai ii 
concerned. 

In this part of the case, I shall have an easy task ; I shall sum up, in a foa^ *ew 
sentences, all that is proved touching M'Lcan, apart from the murder. And in 

disposing of the case, I will observe the following arrangement as clearly as I cn^ ^^t 
in order that the sophistry, if any, may be the more easily, detected ; and I pr^r *ro- 
pose dealing witli the matter in this way : first, to treat of M'Lean as a conspiv: ^nr 
tor, apart from the murder : then to call your attention, to what is proved beft- — ^ore 
the murder, at the time of the murder, and treating of the plea of alibi set u£ -^Pj 
BXkdi, finally, I shall direct your attention to what took place after the murder m» i-i^as 
terminated, the breaking up of this Association, or termination of the strike, i ^ind 
the apprehension of M'Lean. 

McLean admits, in his declaration, that he had been a member of the Assoc' 
tlon for 12 years. Gentlemen, we have nothing to do here with the policy 
the law, by which the combination laws were abrogated. We have enough 
do with our own business, without entering into speculations in regard to 
wisdom of the legislature. Neither have we any thing to- do here with the d 
cussion (why introduced I cannot tell) about the rates of wages — about 
rights of masters, and about the rights of operatives. In no period of onr h 

has it ever been, and 1 trust in no period of our law will it ever be held, tl "^^^ 

either masters or men are entitled to combine or conspire to effect their p^ ' '"*• 
poses or secure their rights by violence. No man can. feel more keenly tbar'^^^^^ ^ 
do the necessity that the rights of masters ^nd the rights of workmen should ^^ 

equally protected. It Is to that freedom that this great emigre owea much 
her glory and much of her prosperity ; but that glory would be deemed nothii 
and that prosperity would pass A'om her, if either classes of the couimunity. w > 
to encroach on the rights of others by conspiracy, to do acts of violenee,- 
which acts they would underniine the foundation, and puU down the fabriiw 
the constitution Itself. But 1 set all this aside. These doors are do 
upon It. Policy, practical expediency, cannot enter at this gate^ it is h 
and evidence, and truth, that you deal with. Banish, then, all these ft 
your minds. I ask no mitigation to the prisoners, that their lives aire sj 
in a hard and laborious trade — I ask no Indulgence, that, tkey breathe 
heated atmosphere In those, scenes of hard labour, and also too often of 
tiated morality — I ask no Indulgence on these accounts; but, on. the o*^ 
hand, I solemnly protest, that expediency and the security of trade, and 
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'tfmi^tdyHMWt bfcikpital, (as to ivhioh fi^e'h«iaf^d so muoh)) «1tall equally be 
aliitt'oat of this investlfation. ft i« eombinaiKMi, wiftb vHileiiee, — It Is eom- 
.'binatlbn, a«coin|}ADied ivltb asMult^ — It \i eombinatlbai aecompanled by the 
invasion of dwHlingSH— It is combination, aeoompairled by tending threatening 
' letters, —It is combination, aecompanled with iire*riilslng^ — it Is combination, 
a(^mpan1ed «rith murder-- that you are to deal wHh. That Is the subject- 
matter ' of Investigation ; and, in sach a solemn Inquiry, ai^ay forever with 
all poHtica! discussAon. By political, understand me, I do not. mean the 
comfiiaratlvely paltry distinction of piu'ty strife ; . I mean the higher polities, 
^vbloh 'consists in love of country, for which I give every honest mUn credit. 
But atvay tvitfa that even in the adm{nistfi*ation of justice. Evidence and truth, 
in regard to the prisoners, are all that your have to look to. Now, what is the 
proof that William M*Lean is a conspirator ? He is a member of the Associa' 
tion ; that Is nothing : tijere are 800 or a thousand members. Is he ever found 
In conversation with this supposed select committee? Who are they ? Where 
were they appointed ? Who ever saw them appointed ? Moat. What he was 
called to prove was, that at a meeting of delegates, held on Hth June, In Smlth*s, 
Black Boy Tavern, he heard Hunter suggest the appointment of a secret com- 
mittee. Gentlemen, you heard bow, ' In the course of the trial, many of our 
witnesses were cross-examined as to the meeting of 14th June. Do you believe 
now that a secret committee was appointed then ? My learned friends try to 
take refuge in the supposition that it must have been some other meeting in 
some other room that Dickson was in the chair. Now, when the strength of 
our evidence drove them from their original position, they retire into the back 
part of the premises, I suppose, and hold another meeting, leaving the other 
meeting, with Elder Dickson in the chair. Is M'Lean in communication with' 
any of the other prisoners? I hardly think it. Where are the dark 
rooms? Where the offers of ^10, and the double offers of ^20, men- 
tioned in the libel ? Where is the evidence that M*Lean was a member of 
the guard committee ? Where is the evidence that he acted as a guard at Oak- 
bank? Gentlemen. Farmer Is the only man that mentions any thing specific 
about guards at Oakbank. Recollect, M'Lean is charged at page 11 with being 
a guard along with Montgomery and others. And Parmer distinctly states, 
not that these persons acted as guards, but that he had seen them there, and that 
he never saw M'Lean thertrf that is the substance of his evidence. This is a 
signal failure in evidence. Of his being on the guard committee there is not a 
shadow of evidence, and of his acting as a guard at Oakbank there Is not a 
shadow of evidence. Other persons in the Indictment are seen by Farmer, 
hot Af' Lean is not eeen at the Oakbanh mill at all. Do not confound the fiic> 
torles, I pray you'. Oakbank is the one spoken of in the llbel^- Oakbank is the 
one spoken to by Farmer. Now, Moat states, that McLean was not a member 
of committee. Not only Is It not proved that he was, but he saya distinctly, 
M'Lean was not a member of committee ; be was only seen at the room, calling 
on Hackct. A wonderful and most suspicious eircumstance that he called on 
Hacket the treasurer, M*Lean being a member of the Association,'-'aotnally called 
on the man from whom he was to receive the aliment during the strike ! A 
member of committee he was not, according to Moat. Murdoch says, that 
McLean was a member of the Association for ten or twelve years, confirming 
M*Lean*s declaration ; but he answered specifically to the question put to h4m, 
that he never saw him acting as a guard. Cowan, a member of the Association 
fk'om 1818, did not even know M*Lean. This alleged member of the guard 
committee, alleged to be engaged In all those acts of violence, was not even known 
to Cowan, and the only other person who speaks to M*Lean is Thorburn. This 
Tborburn, who, 6 years ago, had got Is. 6d. from Hunter, when Hunter Is no 
more proved to have been president of committee than I am— thia Thorburn, 
who has been put In Bridewell on a charge of assault, says, doubtingly, not that 
he saw M*Lean acting as a guard at Oakbank— not that he saw him acting as a 
guard anywhere, but that he bad seen him at Houldsworth*a, where he is not 
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chari^ed to have been a gunrdf waXk\ng ap and down on one oecaaion. Bat, oh J 
then he got a mott mysterious clear :'«r(ificate. Gentlemen, of all the absurditieay 
of all the misapprehensions, nonr that the matter is explained — of all absurdfttita 
in this absurd c<ise. not to be compared even nrith the absurdity of "persecuting** 
meaning " prosecuting," I say this matter of the clear certificate is the moat 
ridiculous. Gnntiemen, what are the tvords of it ? ** Committee rooms, lljtfa 
July, 1837. — This is to certify that William McLean Is a dear member of tb^ 
Glasgow operative body of cotton-spinners. He has always done faia duty* and 
we recommend him to all our friends. (Signed) Thomas Hanter, James Gibb, 
Peter Hacket, and Richard M'Neil.** Now, suppose this put into.yoor Jiaada 
at first, and produced — produced as it might be at any of your doors by. the peraoe 
aoiiciting charity, what would hare been your construction of it ? Would it be 
this : ** The bearer hereof, acting under the direction of a secret eoaiinraqs bas 
done his duty by the perpetration of offences?" And the secret committee, who 
directed those duties to be performed, bad, to preserve their secrecy, set their 
names to the certificate ! Moat's account is, that there were three districts in 
1824: delegates %vere sent up, and out of this dark moving power, three were 
chosen. In 1837, there was a change In the manner, by tossing their names 
into a hat, — the secret mode of that dreadful thing called balltft, so appallii^ to 
the ears of the learned Lord. The mode was changed, but the number was uot 
changed, and, therefore, I, the clear-sighted Moat,*-!, who spy conspiracies in 
every act, when I see thel^rtificate signed by four persons^ whose names are to 
be kept secret, bearing, tbfit a man has conducted himself and done his duty, 
come to the rational concluaion, '' 1 naturally incline to think,** — '* I naturally 
conclude,*' the appointment of the secret committee. I doubt not, — I " naturally 
infer,** that the .3 conspirators set their real names to it, appended a fourth to 
it, and gave this man a badge of iniquity, stating his real name, so that, go 
where he chose, he was known to be the hired ruffian of this Association, 
acting under a secret committee, whose names were proclaimed to the w^rldi 
and that badge he had on him — that stamp of infamy he carried, not on his 
forehead, but in his pocket, at the moment he was apprehended ! And here 
is his final ** natural** conclusion of the acts done by this conspirator M*Lean. 
Ah ! but he was in debt to the Association, 13s. 9d. Most suspicious! — moat 
appalling! How in debt? Gentlemen, remember the testimony of Smael, 
Sideserff, and of Angus Campbell. Contrast their explanation of the matter 
with Moat*8 and Murdoch's. We understand a little about this Association 
now : there is a t>ook called a debt book. Moat sees in the debt book 13s. 
9d. in the month of January, 1836 : Murdoch sees that too; he, in his cross- 
examination, stated, that he bad been a member of committee twice ; once in 
181 7, and once in 1826, two months each time; and with that exception he 
had no particular access to the books. But they see Ids. 9d. in the liook in 
January, 1836. The secret committee is omnipotent, say they; it can even, 
when it sanctions murder, blot out debts of 1.3s. 9d. ! A clear certificate meana 
that a man is not indebted to his mill, but this book shews he was indebted in 
January, 1836. Therefore, the secret committee of three, converted into ft 
committee of four, wiped out this mighty debt in 1837, and that is conclusive 
evidence, say they, that McLean had done wrong; and, therefore, be bjeing an 
evil-doer as well as a debtor, gets his badge of infamy that be may walk about 
with it, and every body may knew him, and all this because the debt appears 
to have been entered in the book and not blotted out. But the hooka ara moat 
irregularly kept, as you will see. Then the Prosecutor talked of people taking 
the chair and making speeches, about a qualified member taking the chair, who 
was not a delegate. 1 thought we were back to the good old timeis whan dele- 
gates were chosen that might be fit for members of parliament. Every thing 
must be so accurate that it was asked hew came an unqualified presea to fill the 
chair of this alleged solemn meeting at Smith's, in the Black Boy Close. That 
is the kind of stuff that is brought into this case. Our explanation Is, that a 
debt book is kept, and small books are kept by each miU> and memoranda on 
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scraps of papfr are brought to the commtttep and entered in thi4 book, and in 
ordinary t1mf% when there ^n no aiiment, the debt stands, but during atrilces 
there h an anronnt- current. If I am entitled to 128 a- week, the debt is de- 
ducted. Are }'ou to tiellpve that because a man is entered in that black book, 
biank only in its colour, not in its nature, and black enough as to its being 
irreeowrHble In its arrears — are you to believe there is somethlnff wrong in the 
grantitiv of this certificate in July, IB37, because in January, 18S6, he stands in 
debt Ids. 9d. ? Knowing this, he goes and asks his certificate, and he gets the 
tiomiiiittee to put their names to It, and lie puts it in his pocket, and carries it 
wherever be goes; and from this the sagacious Mr. Moat '* naturally considers,** 
that it was a mysterious, dark transaction, done In secrecy, to cover vome dia- 
bolical crime. Most cogent logical conclusion, no doubt ! 

I have dealt with M'Lean now as a conspirator, and have supposed in my 
argument hitherto that Smith's murder had not taken place. Are yon pre- 
pared in the circumstances now proved in evidence to convict M*Lean of the 
separate crime of conspiracy, apart from the murder? I should think not; and 
on that branch of the case I have said perhaps more than enough. But now 
let us proceed. The certificate is relied on as connected with the murder also. 
On the 11th July, he applies for this certificate ; —the hiring is on the S2d, ac- 
cording to the Indictment ;-— he gets it. Daniel Montgomery, at the same time, 
gets another. Smael, Sideserff, and Campbell, mentioned that various other 
certificates of the same import were granted to persons going to a different part 
of the country, both during strikes and in the ordinary state of the trade, than 
which nothing can be more creditable, believing them to be certificates of good 
conduct, not of bad conduct. This is on the 11th July. What happens ? 'l*hey 
apply to the committee optnly ; others were present when the certificate was 
granted ; no secrecy —no application to any secret committee ; — they come to the 
room; Hunter is in the chair: they are all there— they grant the certificates 
to M'Lcan and Montgomery — the application is made to the supply committee, 
into \^'hich the finance committee had merged, consisting of 12 or 15 persons. 
They come openly and get these certificates, which are certificates of honesty, 
and not of dishonesty, and you will go along with me In believing that. Was 
it on a false pretence — was it on account of the murder of Smith ? That could 
not be, for the certificates are got on the 1 1 th, and the murder does not occur 
till the 22d. Montgomery and the prisoner go away. They went to Blantyre 
seeking for aid ; they could not get it. They got to Bothwell ; they could pro- 
ceed no farther. They return to Glasgow, Montgomery stating, that he had 
borrowed 2s. 6d. from this pret^lous Christie— of whom more anon — whose 
creditorial countenance he did not wish to encounter on his return. They go 
away together ; and observe the confirmation of this story, which could not have 
been inyented. They are met at Blantyre toll by Smael, against whom I have 
heard nothing, excepting always he is a witness for the defence, to which, 
therefore, I suppose, no credit is to be given. I suppose even the postmaster is 
not to be credited. But I say, that there is no ground of Imputation against 
Smael. The manner of bis giving evidence you will ail recollect. The learn- 
ed Lord stated last night, that he was most unwilling to state objections, of 
which, with due deference to my learned friends, I have not seen much proof. 
I say that they stated an objection to our being allowed to ask Montgomery-— 
not in detail — but the purpose of M*Lean and Montgomery going away. But 
they did tell Smael they were going to £ngland. On the I Itb of July, there- 
fore, they leave Glasgow, confirming the rational purpose of the certificate, and 
destroying the absurdity of Moat's " natural*' conclusions on that point Here 
we have them up to the llth July. Then comet anecdote first of Mr. 
Christie. 1 deal with him twice ; I deal with him as a part of my case before 
the assassination of Smith. I shirll return to him again ; I have a particular 
fancy for this worthy, Mr. Christie. Christie bad ceased to be a spinner before 
the strike. Three weeks before the strike in April, hah ! he had taken up two 
taverns ; one in the Gallowgate, and one In Hospital- street. He had ceased to 
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spin in the factory \ fcul tk« thrrnds'tlMit hi AM kpift in tfa«t wl(ti«m.ll)(yk''iftre 
mfgJity line-*-finer than the tilfc warm — ^ftiler thaff tWt gesMttther, > Bm 'he 
ceiuBd to spin evBn the finest numbera at the hi'gfhest wAgo§: "He Wa^ tr<!^']kid|er 
a spinner— he knew nothing of tlie secret commlttee^^thM^efn I helipve'fihn. 
No man Icnetr of it;»Moat cfz-tfriml of it. A cotnniirte)!, whioh Chrisfi^' Called 
the debt conioiittea, whiebj' if it existed at all, %vas the proseeutin^, 'dr lift 'my 
learned friends tvIII have it^ the ** persecuting" committee, ooeaslohany tn^i^for 
oouTivlality, says be, — to get their whlslcy, I suppose, instead of their debiWts. 
Not one man connected with the Association iras proved tobe iti Chri^ttii'« ^faop 
eacepting Daniel Montgomery. We had a traffic with M'Guire about il pufcftrase 
of debt. He did not eare about the J£d00 reward ; oh no, not he ! So M*Gulre 
brought on the story about the debt. Here is a witness on the }Ut fbr the 
Crown, and yet he is not examined. Well, then, he is mightily teonnetet^ t^ith 
this alleged conspiracy — with this Association, from which he had retired. And 
what is the first story of blood and thunder ? Why, I thought that the three 
days of darkness had indeed shed their obscure beams upon us, for which it is 
aaid the prisoner prayed, that all masters might be aniuhilated at once, and that 
ootton-spinniog should be banished from the land. Such an appalling account 
of crime conveyed to this man, no member of the Association — no cotton-spin . 
ner, fur no purpose, with no view, leading to nothing, accompanied with circum- 
stances so absurd and incredible that they become absolutely ridiculous, so 
rooeb so that it is almost impossible to deal with them without laughter, (to 
which the tendency of my nature too often leads me) — I say such an appalling 
account of crime, and such ludicrous stories, never (fame from the mouth of any 
witness. The first was the story about Arthur. M*Lean had, as Chrlsitte says, 
been two or three days in search of Arthur. M*Lean calls on Christie onf the 
Thursday before the murder. McLean begins- on Arthur. Christie did not 
know what he alluded to. What is bis oondnct on this occasion? - He accom- 
panies him, after shop-shutting, from the shop across to H ospltal -street ; and 
what is M'Lean*s conduct on the street? Gentlemen, I am not going to trouble 
you with the reading of these disgusting epithets that fell like honey from the 
lips of the sweet -Mr. Christie, and witii which he seems quite familiar—- 1 am 
not going to impress you with his choice expressions, such as, " for the love of 
God," which he made M*Lean use, and everybody else use. Without dwelling 
on such expressions, let us look Into this story In regard to Arthur, lliey walk 
along the public streets of Glasgow, and this fellow M*Lean is bawling so loud 
that Christie is obliged to put his hand upon his mouth. This bold-faced villain 
—this Pierre of the conspiracy— this pistol of the Association — this braggart, 
is bawling out in the public streets of Glasgow, ** I will do for him.** <* Whisht ! 
do not speak so loud ! my character is at stake ! I, the pure Mr. Christie, I 
had some intention a fortnight ago to go to America : I have changed my reso- 
lution ; I do not know why. My character is at stake ; the credit of my house 
in the Gallowgate, the refuge for all the respectable of the trade, is at stake ; 
and the credit of my hotel oh the other side of the water is at stake. Take 
care; do not speak about Arthur.*' "But I will do for him,**, says McLean; 
«* here is the pistol : I will do for him.'* But he was a little tipsy. " But the 
streets are crowded, and the police have an especial look out for cotton-spinners.** 
«• Never mind these things; damn the police.; I will do for Arthur : come 
away; Til meet my two chums at the bridge, M'Donald and Keath." But 
why are they not called ? This secret deed, thtis concocted, thus communicated, 
is to be committed by him /and his chums. They are not there; they were 
swaggering at some other part of the town. " I coaxed hitai. Come away,' do 
not speak so loud ; hush ! hush ! ! my dear boy ! ! !*' '* Well, then, giVe me 
6d.*' ** I give thee 6d. ! 1 will see thee damned first. I faaVe a few co)p)]iers ; 
there they are. Come away, my boy.** Here is a confession made to this 
precious character for no earthly purpose — for no concelveable motive. It is 
either the imaginings of a weak man, or the swaggterings of a drunken ibol ; but 
a« a solemn purpose, to perpetrate a deed of bloody it is the most incredible 
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^pr/ I ttyer.hea.i'.4.-^Ib?g pardon. On^ i»«ni fiiol^s t* thia^ There was-no 

.<w«i^^n awasiU oo Aitbar. '* He keeiv daiuiied wcU where ii-rthur was.*' I 

8|ipp9«e he .wAKsnug in hia bed, .but Pjetol and Bardolpb vrere ready to go to bis 

. b^ncb^iob^r, aiid drag biai out for the purpoae of the aasauU* 

' Bear with me. Gentlemen. I here tbro.^v off my bJack gtovea (thro(i4ng 

: tbeip on the table) in case you should have suspqeled me of something n'rong. 

,.Kaw for thojstory of the blaok gloves — noiv for the most miraculous story «f the 

. blapk, gloves And of all the absurdities that Christie invented, this is the roost 

.^lijliculous. A black glove ooniedy, in tivo actSi Borrowed and returned! 

. .Xb^ first is on the Sunday night preceding the murder, the other on the Tuesday 

.. follo«ring« Daniel Montgomery, William M*Lean, Thomas Campbell, atid 

some others, came into the house in Hospital-street late on Sunday night. 

McLean had been drinking ; he did lean his head- on the table, but that is 

nothing : he was always quite intelligent, could act, and was most remarkably 

confidential. What is the story?. Montgomery asks for a pair of mftts. 

Christie did not understand what waa meant by this. I am dot surprised at 

it I do not understand yet — I know that mitts are gloves. •-» Christie is net eo 

well informed. Credendum est in arte tua, Aa to the worsted mitts, there he was 
remarkably ignorant ; but Montgomery was asking for mitts, -» they were not 
delivered publicly ; although Montgomery knew they were to he got, there was 
to be a mystery ! so Willie was to explain it. Willie comes to the back door. 
He dares to make, the open communication, on the crowded streets, of the shoot- 
ing of Arthur ; but when he came to borrow gloves, for their colour is blnck,.he 
mu^t whisper it at the back door. . They go to the back door, '* Get me a pair 
of black gloves.** " Whisht ! I have not a pair myself, Willie, but I will go and 
ask my wife ; I have no black gloves of my own. Is It men*s gloves ? My wife 
may have a pair of men> gloves.'* Ue goes to his wife. She has no pair of men's 
black gloves. He goes toiiis mother-in-law, tliree clossesoff ; ^e is a widows ahe 
has her husband's blaok gloves, perhaps worn by himself at his own funeral. But 
Mrs. ■ , the mother-in<law, is not brought to confirm this story, nor the 

wife, although in the list of witnesses. He comes back with the black gloves. 
They are not delivered in presence of Montgomery ; they are given in private ; 
on that occasion Christie suspected something. He told his wife at first; then 
he doubted whether he told her till after Smith's murder. The wife suspected 
more of this back-door business — women are always clear to suspicion—^more so 
than men. They are sharp- sigh ted. She saw more than her husband. What 
did they suspect ? What do you suspect ? What is the meanitig of tlUs con- 
temptible farce got up by this witness? I told you, I promised you, that I 
should come back to Christie. I will return to him- after the murder. But 
keep in mind what I have told you now. And difficult as it may be, to tell this 
story of the gloves with seriousness, what. is the next feature? — the gloves are 
returned. These gloves, I thought, when they were returned, were to be stained 
with blood or to smell of gun|)owder. I thought they were gloves to be nsed either 
to steady the hand of the assassin, or to screen the hand of the fire-raiser. I 
thought they were to come back with some mark on them of the Infamous pur- 
pose to which they had been applied. No such thing, Gentlemen 1 But they are 
returned, and, accompanied with the return, a story is narrated unequalled even 
in the darkness of romance. They are returned in prenence of Montgomery. 
Now we have Christie with somebody present, and now we have that man who 
swore so loud in the streets that everybody might hoar, speaking *'ao low" and 
** swearing so slow,** that even Daniel Montgomery, the other ruffian, according 
to Christie's, account, the man who. asked for the mitts, was not to know of that 
story half told in the room, half whispered at the door, and this by the same 
man who bellowed in the streets, and whispered in the secret places. They are 
returned with a story — what it is I cannot tell—of breaking into a bousew^kf a 
woman on her knees, her hand round her husband's neck, crying, " for tha l«ve 
of God,V just as Christie does, to take away the vision of the black gloves from 
her eyes;, and no wonder, qo wonder, says M'Lean, when she saw autfh ruffians 
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M we were, armed cap-a-pie, the very image of her husband's murderers, with 
black gloves on their hands, with blaclcened faces, I suppose, and with hearts as 
black and foul as Vulcan's smithy. Gentlemen, is this a credible story ? I say 
such a story a^ this is too absurd, too contemptible, to be credited for a single 
moment. Hut 1 am advancing step by step'iu the history, of M'Lean, and to 
relieve us for a moment from the contemplation of this incredible absurdity, 
happily the next witness is one as to whom there can be no doubt. 

The next step in the history is the application to Mr. Hamilton. That an ap- 
plication was made to Hamilton, and that, some days after, another application was 
made to the boy, his clerk, is proved. That the Association were making frequent 
applications in regard to emigration is unquestionable. I think it is of no con- 
sequence whether Hamilton is correct as to M'Lean or not. It is possible he 
may be mistaken : he was mistaken. That he misstated any thing wilfully I 
would not wish for an instant to insinuate. But this is an application on Wed- 
nesday or Thursday, or possibly Friday. The application was about a berth to 
go to America. The vessel, Henry the Fourth, was to sail on the 24th from the 
Clyde, said my learned friend, Mr. Handyside, in his question ; no, from Liver- 
pool, said Mr. Hamilton, on the 24th. The pretended hiring for the murder was 
on the 22d, according to the indictment : the murder was done on the 22d, late 
in the evening. The place was not then taken. Why, if the hiring took place 
early, if the deed was contemplated early, it was not perpetrated early I cannot 
conceive. It was not Smith more than another ; it was a workman that was 
wanted, be he whom he may. This is not a murder for ilialice ; it is done for 
the object of the conspiracy. Why wait for him more than another ? The ves- 
sel was to sail on the 24th. Had M'Lean taken a place in the mail to go right 
through to Liverpool — had he secured a place in a passage-boat, was he certain 
he would get in time ? And he had provided himself on the 11th with his clear 
line, and he had his real name inserted in it. I say, then, this is immaterial to 
the case ; it is inconsistent with the story, and wholly unconnected with the mur- 
der on the night of the 22d. 

What have we next ? We have next the purchase of the bullets from Sheriff. 
Who bought the bullets? Cotton-spinners. A cotton-spinner bought them, 
therefore a cotton-spinner shot them ! M'Lean is a cotton-spinner, therefore 
M'Lean must have shot them I We have here a great deal (»f mystery and 
mighty accuracy. A flattened bullet was found in the body of the unfortunate 
man, 132 grains in weight, and two other bullets, got afterwards by Mr. Salmond 
from Dougal's shop, weighed about the same each. They were number 34. 
*' Bullets rank in a scrips. " Number 34 may be found in any shop as well as in 
Dougal's shop ; therefore, it is not even identified that one of the bullets was 
bought there. But who bought them ? None of the prisoners. And how did 
they buy them ? They bought them that they might be seen. It was not even 
one of them ; one went in, one stood at the door, and one looked in at the win- 
dow ; they were standing publicly and openly. The shop was crowded, in the 
Arcade of Glasgow, where the whole world is passing. And this contemplated 
deed of darkness is to be brought home to the prisoners because three persons 
like cotton-spinners were going to practise, and were not nice as to the size of 
the bullets. And because these cotton-spinners bought the bullets, therefore, 
one of the same number being found in the body, that is the bullet bought; and, 
secondly, it was bought on behalf of the prisoners. Gentlemen, is the word 
cotton-spinner to convict M'Lean of murder ? Excepting the word, you have 
nothing to connect him with the purchase of the bullets. 

Gentlemen, I have now exhausted all I have to state previous to the day of the 
murder, with one exception. I am not sure if there is any thing else of import- 
ance before the day of the murder. On that Saturday, Murdoch says, that he 
saw M'Lean with M'Donald and Keith in the forenoon, and heard M'Donald and 
Keith agree to meet again in the evening, — only the two last, — not M'Lean. In 
the evening they were not seen together. - Keith and M'Donald are not called ; 
therefore, the circumstance of M'Lean eing seen in company with Keith and 
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McDonald, and that they agree to meet in the evening, I apprehend, is wholly 
immaterial. What is their suspicion ? His being seen in their company. What 
in Keith and McDonald agreeing to meet in the evening? But Murdoch proves 
that the dress which McLean had on, that Saturday, was the dress in which he is 
always seen by all the witnesses, the^ long green coat, ordinary round black hat, 
and moleskin trousers. The tailor said they were light trousers. 1 doubt not 
they were so originally, and being light originally, they continued under that 
nomenclature in a tailor's shop ; but they were dirty trousers, and were not likely 
to be worn in any other way upon this man in the situation in which he was. 
Then, Thomas Loag, another Crown witness, sees him on Saturday night at tho 
putting of the stone in the Green, at the monument, in the same dress, and he 
remains there till 9 o'clock. In the meantime, M'Manus is with Smith the de- 
ceased some day during the fair, having been with him at that auction which 
took place, where he bought a comb, and where a most suspicious and dread . 
ful circumstance comes out He bade for this comb : the auctioneer cried 
out who is the purchaser, and one man cried, don't give it to him, he is a nob ; 
another, he is a black-neb. This story about the comb is too ridiculous to attract 
your attention any longer. There is nothing that is brought into this service but 
what is absolutely ridiculous. One party may call us Tories, and we may call 
them black-nebs. We are in a conspiracy not to shed each other's blood, but in 
a conspiracy only to defend, according to our own views, the rights and liberties 
of our country. Gentlemen, this absurdity — this shouting out at a fair, is so- 
lemnly brought forward in a trial for murder as a circumstance to affect the pri- 
soners. David Thorburn parts with Smith the night of the murder between ten 
and eleven o'clock. He is at home at ten, according to Mrs. Smith's account. 
Thorburn sees M'Lean at the Broomielaw, — wonderful circumstance 1 Upon 
another occasion, he had seen him at Houldsworth's, but now he sees him near the 
shades on the quay, away altogether from the factory. The only other thing we 
have is the story of Campbell, from Kirkintilloch, the cabinet-maker. Now, 
what is this story ? There is a secret select committee, not proved ; but that is 
the theory. The moving power of this mighty and infernal engine, the purposa 
of that committee, is to work the desperate machine, so that it shall do its work 
of destruction — that it shall do it in secret : they areto wield this power, by which 
men's lives and property are in danger ; their names are to be unknown ; their 
victims unproclaimed : it is to them matter of indifference who shall fall the victim 
under the wheel, — which, like the wheels of Juggernaut, is to crush all within its 
range ; and this secret committee, working in silence and under ground, doing the 
bloody business wheresoever it listeth them, is to keep the secret ; and, therefore, 
in that night — in a common tavern which they do not frequent — cotton-spinners 
not the prisoners, not connected with the prisoners — over their cups, are muttering 
in the public room, overheard by a stranger sitting at the opposite side of the 
table, " this is the night ; the hour is approaching when the days of Smith shall 
be numbered." The secret power shall be revealed ; the deed of darkness is 
contemplated ; the secret committee has betrayed its awful trust, it is known to 
a number there assembled that that night Smith shall die : not that a cotton- 
spinner shall die — not that we are longing for the accomplishment of our fearful 
purpose— not that we continue to be surprised, now that the secret committee is 
publicly known to be on ; but we know the particulars, and take our cups, and 
swagger about the matter, and we tell that this is the night that Smith shall die. 
Alas ! for poor Callagan ; but he is safe. Who is he ? What is the story ? Is 
this another victim or another conspirator ? Is he a member of the secret com- 
mittee, whose names are known ? Is he the man that works in the dark, or shall 
he be another victim ? ^'mith shall die, and this is proclaimed. Where is the 
consistency of this story ? What is the meaning of this? Who talked of it? 
Is the whole Association aware of it ? Had the 800 or 1000 men conspired to 
murder this particular Smith ? Had the secret committee divulged this ? This 
omnipotent committee that could wipe out debts— that could extinguish life and 
bum property to the ground — had they betrayed their infernal trust ?— had they 
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told to these persons who proclaimed, that the days of Sinttli were nacubered, and 
that that ni^t he should die ? Nobody connects the prisoner^ with this .strange 
story. It does not appear that tfiey ever frequented that tavern. The keeper ij 
not called. Nobody is called but Campbell — it rests on his statemunt. How it 
squares with the statement of this case I cannot telL Gentlemen, SmiiH id housed 
at ten o'clock ; he comes out again to make his little weekly markets, ac- 
companied by his wife; He goes through various streets, and on retiirhlhg 
home, twenty-five minutes past eleven o'clock, he is basely biitcherbd. 
And, Gentlemen, I cannot, I' must not, I dare not, pass this part of thb cast, 
though I am Counsel for this man, unjustly, I think, accused — I cannot' pass this 
part of the case without shedding a tear over this deed of darkness. We have 
read of murder done from malice — we have heard of murder done from avarice — • 
we have heard also of murder done that the body of the victim might be made 
the subject of profit ; but I do not think that any of these murders is more base, 
or more infamous than this murder, perpetrated on this poor man, who had finished 
his work of labour in the toils of that occupation to which Providence had destined 
him : he was entitled to lay his head that night on his peaceful pillow, and to look 
forward to the return of that day when even the weary artizan is entitled to re- 
pose : he. was entitled to the repose of body and rest of mind, that he might 
dedicate to his God one day of the week, ana pass some hours without bodily fa- 
tigue, if not without mental solicitude. But, Gentlemen, the more base, the 
more unprincipled, the more inexcusable this deed of darkness, the more arc you 
called upon not to convict, unless your minds be overwhelmed by that evidence 
of which, in one thing, no doubt can be entertained. Gentlemen, there were 
several people in the neighbourhood of the place where the deed was done. 
Some still live — one has' departed ; but although she has departed, truly her voice 
still speaketh from the tomb. And it is a consolation that the law has allowed, 
despite of objections had they been made, that voice to be heard which cometh tQ 
your ears in notes so clear, and toucheth vour hearts in a manner more affecting 
than had it come from the living lips of tne witness. But before I speak of it in 
detail, let us look at the rest. We have fieard much of contradictory evidence, and 
of the manner in which those witnesses, who spoke to the alibit had contradicted one 
another. I shall speak to that hereafter ; but in the meantime I enter into this 
inquiry, calling your attention to the strong and striking contradiction of the wit- 
nesses who were in the vicinity, witnesses to whom the Crown attach no suspidon, 
to whom I attach no suspicion. Smith's dying deckratron bears that he had been 
taunted by a man of the name of M*Graddy. I do not cead the words, I kndw 
I state them accurately. He thought he ^as to die because be was a nob. He 
had been taunted by M^Graddy. This very M'Graddy is seen by Mrs. Smith 
in the vicinity of the place where the shot is fired. Do not imagine that I am 
saying M'Graddy is the murderer ; but look how easy, when suspicion, that haled 
word, how easy, when supieion first enters into the mind, how easy it is to conjure 
up circumstances against any man. M'Graddy had taunted him, and he is seen 
by Mrs. Smith in the vicinity of the spot, and yet we hear no suspicion against 
M'Graddy ; we hear suspicion against M'Lean. But this is not alL There are 
three or four witnesses examined who are in the vicinity. There is Duffy, Bonar, 
arid th6 men from Ireland, Luke Connolly, and O'Donnel — is their story consis- 
tent? Why, Gentleman, one says this — that it was 10 minutes after he saw the 
flash before he heard the cry. There were several other contradictions. He 
stopped 10 minutes, the other went on. I do not trouble you about crossiiig 
streets, or sitting in this part or in that part of the room, which is brought forward 
in order to stultify all our evidence. Look at these contradictions in witnesses 
who were near the spot of Abe murder. None of them agreed -. neither that strange 
witness, who used the singular expression, ** if the butt end of the pistol was fore- 
most he would have a stinking potful," nor the boy who talked about the squibs, 
agreed in their evidence ; and had he been a cotton-spinner, we would have heard 
a great deal of this squib. He would have had a *' stinking potful." He would 
have had the contents of this in his own bosom. I took it for a squib, says the 
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boy. Languar|[e not common to our ears, but commoa, perhaps, in that state of 
society. 'And if this had been a cottonrspiuaer, he would have been the man of 
8(|utb3 who had set fire to the mills, I suppose. Think of that; — see how un- 
questionably honest witnesses express themselves on lamentable occasions ; see 
how the mind becomes vulgarized ; see how the memory becomes obliterated. 
Look at the coqtradictions, and I will venture to say, that, amidst all the alleged 
contradictions of my learned friend, the Lord Advocate, about singing songs, tak- 
ing porter, and all these pitiful circumstances, arrayed against our alibi witnesses ; 
these sink into nothing when compared with those contradictions of witnesses not 
inapeached and not impeachable. But I tell you there was a witness whose testi- 
mony is of overwhelming weight. Look at the state of Mrs. M'Donald, as proved 
by Smith and his wife. Here, too, we have slight inconsistencies. But is it the 
law of this country — is it the dictate of humanity~-is it the dictate of reason-^is 
it the principle on which you mean to act, sworn as you are to do your duty— that 
all contradictions, however slight and trivial, are to be fatal to the prisoners, and 
all contradictions on the other side are to support the case of the Crown ? No, 
justice is even-handed. We are two parties met on this arena, and the contradic- 
tions of this Mrs. McDonald, see how trivial they are, 1 mean of her statement, or 
rather account of Smith and his wife. The point is whether they have passed or 
not One stated the flash met her, the other they had just passed. That is a 
confirmation of the truth of the story of 8mith and his wife. If the Crown wit- 
neisses had concocted the false story of Mrs. McDonald, they would have agreed 
on so important a matter as that. But does my learned friend impeach the credi- 
bility of his own witnesses ? No, he is too manly to do so. They had no connection 
with this matter, to bias their evidence. Now, if you believe them to have given a 
true account of what Mrs. M* Donald stated, who had no interest in this matter, and 
who is now unhappily removed Xrom your sight, I say the case is at an end. What 
was her account of it ? The dress and the stature in no degree correspond with 
M*Lean. Mr. Smith said, " she told me he was a little, stout man, with dark mole- 
skin clothes, jacket and trousers of the same." This comes out when cross^exam- 
ined. Then we call the wife of this witness. She was in the list of the witnesses of 
the Crown, but not called on account of that cross-examination. But we call her, 
and what is her account of it ? She said he was a little man, with dark or dirty mole- 
skin clothes, and that he was below the common size of men. McLean is above the 
common size of men. — Stand up. ( Here McLean stood up. ) He is taller, I believe, 
than, any of tlie other prisoners. Saya my learned friend, the Lord Advocate, 
this must have been a mistake on the part of Mrs. McDonald ; she may not esti- 
mate the height of men as others do, — she may have been mistaken. God help 
us 1 Gentlemen, will this do ? Is every thing a mistake that tells in favour of the 
prisoners ? She is the only eye-witness ; she is an unsuspected witness, not our wit- 
ness ; and she was not placed there by the man who did the deed. She was not a con- 
spirator, I presume, on the one hand, and on the other she had no reason to say any- 
thing favourable or unfavourable. She has gone to her account ; and are you to be- 
lieve that without cause, on a subject so momentous, aflcr she knew that a man's life 
(a stranger to her) depended on it, that she fabricated the story ? No ; she made 
the statement repeatedly ; her account was consistent : her story hung together. 
It is destructive of the idea that McLean fired the shot : the dress is different, and 
the stature is below the common height of men. Oh 1 but somebody may have 
fired the shot, says the Prosecutor, and McLean might be there : that somebody 
may have fired the pistol which he had procured from the secret committee, in- 
stigated by them, and it was not M'Lean that fired it, — ^thus stultifying the indict- 
ment, stultifying the whole of the case of the Prosecutor. This won't do. Ac- 
cording to the theory of the Crown, it is all perjury when for the prisoners, all 
truth when for the Crown. Throw but that word conspiracy into an indictment, 
every argument, I fancy, is law, every thing for the Prosecution becomes credit- 
able. Have we lived to hear such doctrines imagined ? Are we on a fair trial ? 
Are we living in a free land ? Is this a British court of justice ? Are you a 
Scottish Jury ? And will you take such an account of the matter ? I know you 
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will not. Well» then, Loaf; sees M*Lean at the Green of Glasgotv, and leaves 
him at the Cross about half-past 9 o'clock. Is the intention to murder Smith in- 
dividually, or is the intention to murder any body that is a nob ? Which is the 
theory ? The Kirkintilloch cabinet-maker avers he heard that Smith in particular 
was to die that night McLean is seen by Loag, the Crown witness, at half-past 
9 o'clock. Cameron's tavern is proved to be a mile and a quarter from the spot 
where Smith was shot Well, then, Mrs. McDonald, in her account of the matter, 
gives a description inconsistent with McLean. / Ah 1 but, says the Prosecutor, 
McLean gets up a false aiUn ; he gets Loag's name put to it ; — they hold a meet- 
ing at Stephenson's. A conspiracy within a conspiracy — a wheel within a wheel. 
McLean's father, not authorised by-M'Lean, gets Loag to put his name to a cer- 
tificate,— 'he does so ; he gets the certificate back, and there are found two certifi- 
cates, both in the house of M'Lean's father. Now, be pleased to attend to this. 
Gentlemen, you shall detf* both certificates. One of them is a mere copy. |t is 
described in No. 24 of the list of the documents, as a copy certificate. It is a 
copy. Then, there is the other certificate, which is signed. Now, the matter of 
tliese certificates began thus. My friend, the Lord Advocate, put the copy cer- 
tificate into the htfnds of Loag, and asked him whether that was his signature : be 
said no. Neither it was. It bore to be a copy. The tendency of this was to 
make you imagine that a false subscription had been appended \o that. certificate. 
He was then asked, is that M' Lean's handwriting;, he said he was not quite 
sure. Why was that asked ? M*Lean admitted the handfrriting in hisdedara^o* 
Well, then, there was the other certificate bearing 5 signatures. * Ttfe'-Oourt ad- 
mitted, with many remarks, the evidence of the witnesses who.stgned that cgifi&'. 
cate. Gentlemen, it is my duty to bow to the<!ourt .And, Qeni\em£tk\,^fw^ ■ 
charging that duty, if I did not agree with the Court in''4hie.re|vabatliBh'of^t'hese''^ 
proceedings, I would venture lo appeal to you. But, agreeing ^ixki^ respectfully 
concurring with the Court, I reprobate as much as any man the gettmg up oC such 
certificates. They never can serve the purpose for which they are intended. 
But in that station of life, in that state of society, with an anxious father, or an 
over-zealous friend, there may be acts done which stern justice and strict law 
shall reprobate, but which humanity and common sense will overlook. And, 
above all, be the acts done as improper as you please, they are but a circumstance 
— they amount to but a circumstance i^^ainst the parties concerned. It is not 
upon such acts of impropriety — it is not, if you please, upon such acts of immor- 
ality, viewed not always by the lower. class of society with that strictness with 
which they ought to be considered — it is not on that that the life of men shall de- 
pend. No, you are to probe deeper — to probe it to the quick ; and tainted as 
that evidence is, it comes stamped by the hand of law, not with the stamp of ex- 
clusion. The Court has done its duty, and I am endeavouring to discharge, mine ; 
but at last it all terminates with you ; in your hands is the whole evidence — iu 
your hands is the life of that man. And when I shall have dv>ne, — but I regret 
to say, for your sakes, I have more yet to trouble you with, — no more can be said ; 
but this must be said now, that it is not upon a circumstance such as this that you 
are, whatever you may suspect, to convict the prisoner. Let us look, then, at it 
I meet it boldly, front to front, witli all its imperfections on its head. I called 
the witnesses — I was bound to call them. Well, what is the story ? How many 
of these have you had before you ? You have had two, whose names are at the 
certificate that bears actual subscriptions. But you have had others on this 
branch of the case. You have had Miller and Lockhart, and you have had 
McMillan and Grieve, and Pinlay. What is the story, and how does it hang to- 
gether? Loag leaves M'Lean at half-past 9 o'clock at the Cross, and they go to 
Cameron's. The proposal to go there is made by M'Lean. M'Millan was a 
stranger, or had been, at least, but a short time there, which squares with the idea 
of M'Lean being known to Cameron. They arrive ; is there any contradiction 
in their statements of streets through which they passed ? That they could hardly 
have concocted ; they arrive there. Upon cross-examination, the story of the 
pitching comes out They all agree as to the tossing of the halfpence. They 
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cannot recollect whether M'Lean tossed with halfpence —cannot recollect where 
they sat— whether on one side or the other, or in a corner : some of them do not 
recollect this. Some of the questions I could hardly follow myself. I doubt if 
on any Christmas holidays, except the present, I could give a distinct account 
who had sat opposite me or beside me. This Christmas, I shall not forget that [ 
have had the honour of sittincr opposite my learned friends, engaged in this pain- 
ful investigation. And there was one glass, — all agreed on that ; it comes out on 
cross-examination. Was it gas or candle? It was gas,--' all agreed to that. 
Where was the gas-burner ? Some said from the roof, and some thought from 
the wall. What is that? They describe, not in words prepared at the time, the 
hour, by diflferent expressions. All agreed it was about 12 when they parted. 
M'Millan said it was his custom to warn away at 12 o'clock. They could not 
know the custom of the house, ibr they were strangers there, and I fear that, in 
the low houses of Glasgow, the Sabbath morning may be sometimed broke in upon 
without such warning. McLean sung a song, says one : others do not recollect 
the fact. Gentlemen, are the hours of festivity and merriment made the subject 
of regard ? Are all the things we do set in a note-book and remembered ? If 
80, many of us may be ashamed of the songs we have sung, and many more may 
have forgot their meaning. No, I have heard that songs are sometimes sung in 
which meaning is not, and which carry nothing to the mind, however they may 
tickle the ear. But if all this is to be proof of inconsistency — of perjury — God 
help the singer — God help the hearers ! Then there was porter, — they all agree 
that the whisky came in in a half- mutchkin stoup ; some of them forgot the por- 
ter, and some of them declared there was no eating ; but behold, there was a bis- 
cuit ! Gentlemen, are these contradictions ? If they are, they are like the con- 
tradictions of the witnesses, one of whom said they had stopped ten minutes on 
the street, when murder was a-doing, before they went to the spot. Are they not 
confirmations rather of the story ? But before they leave Cameron's, two cotton- 
spinners came in : one says he staid 5, another 20 minutes. They were to get 
their pay that night Finlay comes into the room, — all agree in that; McMillan 
proves it. Is he perjured ? McMillan knew M*Lean afterwards ; he saw him on 
the Monday — saw him afterwards. He conversed with his master about giving 
him credit, — the credit was given. We have not Cameron called. Why is he 
not called for the Crown ? He was in their former list. Finlay was in Cameron's : 
there is a great number of them, — 8 or 9 altogether. They leave Cameron's, — 
they all agree that M*Lean was first ; that came oat upon the cross-examination. 
They go to M41 wraith's. McMillan says it was well on to half-past 11 o'clock at 
night ; it might have been more. The others make it about 12 o'clock. I 
think it is more likely that it was .well on to 12 o'clock. They had no reason to 
go away, as they were going still to drink, — ^they were not done with their orgies, 
— their wretched aliment was not all spent — a bad way of spending it, I admit. 
They go to M* II wraith's, leaving Cameron's at half-past 11 o'clock at soonest ; 
the murderer was out and doing it at that hour more than a mile off. If you be- 
lieve M'Millan, whose testimony is unimpeached, M*Lean was in that bouse when 
the trigger of the pistol was drawn in Clyde-street M4lwraith proves that they 
came there after 12 o'clock. Grieve leaves — that is their account Grieve is not 
found at M' 11 wraith's. They meet Walker; — could they invent that? He is 
with them at M'llwraith'S. M'llwraith, who has nothing to do with them, proves, 
that M'Lean came there at 12 o'clock. The dress is the same, — no appearance 
of running or hurry, — no perspiration running down his forehead,~no blood bad 
stained his hand, — he was in his usual way. They remain in M' II wraith's for a 
while ; and with the rest of the evening we have nothing to do. The curtain of 
this tragedy had dropped in Clyde-street at 20 minutes past 1 1 o'clock. Nnw, 
how will the theory do, as Campbell had announced in the tavern, that Smith was 
to be shot on that night M'Lean had to run a mile and a quarter, — two milns 
and a half through the most crowded streets of Glasgow, When the police were on 
the alert for cotton-spinners, that horrid genus of mankind. Smith xvm to be 
killed that night, according to Campbell, and Smith was in his own house at 10 
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«^lMk. Who knew that Sodth wm to be in Clyde-ftreet U that Yma? W^ 
eeold tell Aai he ahould find hia victim there ? Or if Smith was not bia vletias 
more than anetiier, and that any other wai just as good, why run so fur on l|he 
mere chance of finding him ? There are still other working men ; one is as good 
as another to this supposed murderer— one is as good as another to this supposed 
oonspiraoy. A reward is offered on the Sunday* Well, a price is put on the 
head of this murderer, moat properly. Where is McLean seen next ? He was 
armed with his certificate of departure — he had the testimonial characterised in the 
way I have mentioned. He was pondering a departure to America, says my learn§d 
friend, on account of the murder. Where is he neat seen ? At his usual haunt, with 
his usual companions, on the Monday. Loag sees him on the Green of Glasgow, in 
his usual dress, with all the cotton-spinners around him. What is this? The autho- 
rities were on the look-^ut for cotton-spinners for a long time past — on the special 
look-out for the murderer of Smith. They had offered a reward for his apprehension. 
He goes back among the ootton-spinners— seen in the Green on the Monday 
morning. Where next ? With Loag at the Cross— seen afterwards by Loag at 
the Calton— seen by Dickson at the committee rooms. Then he comes again to 
Christie, and we have Christie with M*Lean, according to bis own account, on 
the Tuesday after the murder. Nubody u present at this noted interview. You 
recollect the account he gave of it, the communication be made at the time, " for 
Ood*s sake, Willie, go away^" You remember the confession, ** this was the wee 
paiir that did it *' It was on this occasion that he talked of the three days of dark- 
ness. Gentlemen, the Prosecutor had here fallen into an odd mistake. You re- 
collect that Christie swore decidedly that it was at 11 o'clock the important con- 
fenion was made. M'Lean said, there is a reward offered, pointing to a placard 
opposite the shop, offering ^€500 reward. This was at 11 o'clock of Tuesday, 
85th July* Yott cannot get out of that But Reevie, the bill-sticker, proved not 
only that the bill was not directly opposite.the shop, but that it was not stuck up 
Uil 8 o'clock. He described the beat that he had gone^ how he had gone along 
the streetsy and that it was 3 o'clock when he got opposite Christie's shop, 
where he stuck up a bill in an entry. Ah I but, saya my learned friend, die 
Lord Advocate, the bill is dated Glasgow, 24th of July. Tuesday is the 25th ; 
the bill is dated on the Monday ; therefore, Reevie is mistaken as to the day. 
Gentlemen, look at this bill itself ; it states, that Smith had been shot at and wound- 
ed, and diat he is <* since dead." The medical certificate bears on the face of it, that 
John Smith died on the morning of the 25th of July ; so says the evidence — so 
says the indictment also. Here is a specimen of written evidence — here is a spe- 
cimen of accuracy— here u a document on which a man's life is to depend. This 
Christie, on the Tuesday, at 11 o'clock, sees a bill that is not issued from the 
press till 1 o'clock, and is not posted till 3 o'clock. Precious, pure> immaculate 
Mr. Christie 1 But, oh I says the Prosecutor, it is the wrong day ; the bill is 
dated the 24th. Their own bill is mistaken, like their own witnesses. The bill 
bears, that the man is ** since dead." He did not die till the 2dth. Reevie is 
right, the bill is wrong, and Christie is perjured. Then comes the story of 
Christie^ into the detail of which I need not enter. All that I said before in re- 
gard to the absurdity of his communication as to Arthur, and the story of the 
woman with her arms round her husband, all that applies to the absurdity of the 
other story. Christie goes away, shuts his shop, and on the Thursday, goes to 
London. He is in perfect safety there. He intended to emigrate to Ame- 
rica, but changed his intention,— he cannot tell why. He cannot answer 
my question when pressed. He is helped out of lus difficulties; he talks 
a number of foolish things — he talks of the three days of darkness-— he could 
mention no other foolish thing. You heard every thing — you saw his man- 
ner—you know the reward, and you know his history. He made some oom- 
inunication to a man named Todd, and they do not bring him to prove the 
fact. Gentlemen, the committee is apprehended on Saturday night. Till 
that apprehension there is no allegation of any getting up of evidence*. ...The 
•Kbi certificate is dated the dd of August On Suii£^, the eth, M'i«aA is 
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•ppikrehended. Then we have the story of fail calling himself by (he neaie of 
M'Intyre, and of his not inquiring anything ebout the murder for whioh he was 
ftpl^rehended. Then it is said that he hurried a letter into his pocket. That laU 
ter is found and is not produced, and oould contain nothing against the prisoner. 
Then there is nothing more about his going away, excepting in his deeUratiaD, 
where he tells the story about Millar of Lancefield. He is pressed in his deolar<- 
ation, and he does not give a distinct explanation. The Lord Advocate, with a 
candour suitable to his hijifh station, stated, when he read the declarations of thit 
man, that he did not read them as evidence of these other men— that he did 10! 
read them as the evidence of poor ignorant persons that did not know what they 
were doing. Gentlemen, William M*Lean can read, and we are told that he can 
also write. No man in the situation in which M*Lean was, with the knowledge 
of accusations against him, can have all his senses about him, and stand a sifting 
examination without difficulty. And there were questions put—- 1 do not mean 
improperly — which I adroit were not explicitly answered. His handwriting he 
admitted at once, and he made other admissions ; but he does not give a very dis- 
tinct account of the cause of his flight and conduct, and there the matter rests. 
But if I have been at all successful in going through the circumstances of this case, 
I put it again to you to say, is this murder proved ? There ar^ two things, which in 
a court of justice never must be named, but to be reprobated^the one of these is 
fear, the other suspicion. Fear that crim« shall go unpunished, is no reason 
lor convicting without evidence ; and suspicion, even the strongest, never ought to 
convict the accused. Gentlemen, we have an appalling picture drawn, by the 
Bheriff, of the state of Glasgow, and at the outset I called your attention to the 
number of outrageous acts mentioned and gathered together in this inquiry. 
Gentlemen, I think he stated that there was reason to believe these were now isr- 
minated. Gtentlemen, for the purpose of this inquiry, I care not whether tfaey 
are terminated or no. As a true oitixen of this state, I trust in God that they 
are at an end ; but the fear of consequences is not to affect you ia the venliet 
which you shall return. No, though the fabric of the Gonstitutioa itseif shall "be 
undermined— though temples and towers went to the ground, let the tower of 
justice still stand unshaken, and amidst the darkness, and the desolatioii, and dis- 
may of revolution itself, let the flower of truth still blossom in the wilder oe a s ; 
and, as to suspicion, it has been said by ene of Ae noblest of created beings, that 
suspicion sleeps at wisdom*e gates. Gentlemen, you have entered the gates of the 
temple of justice, and at its gates, also, does suspicion lie dormant You must not 
only think no ill where no ill is, but you are bound to think no ill here, where ao 
ill is proved. And, last of all, let me implore you, now that my lipa are about to 
be closed, and the last word uttered in defence of him whose life is in your hadds^ 
now that the last word which I can utter in favour of the prisoner is to fall upon 
your ears — let me beseech you, fearlessly, manfully, like Britons, like Sootchmeo, 
to throw fear and suspicion away, and to return that verdict, which you iball 
answer for to your God, is supported by evidence, leaving no rational doubt opon 
your minds of the guilt of this man. If you do otherwise, I conclude by repeat- 
ing what I have said before, that a more fearful and a more tremendous slaughter, 
than even the murder of Smith, shall be committed by a judicial execution. 

[Mr. Robertson's speech (like that of Mr. M*Nkil), was followed with a loud 
burst of applause, which was immediately suppressed. The learned gentleman 
spoke four hours.] 

The LORD JUSTICE CLERK.— Gentlemen of the Jury, I am quite aure 
I need not say anything to you as to the magnitude and importance of this etse, 
with which you have been so long occupied — as to its magnitude and importance 
both to those prisoners at the bar and to the public, and to the nation at Urge. 
The nature of it is such as to require great and particular attention, and I am ex- 
tremely happy to say, without the least intention to flatter you, that I have the great 
satisfaction, in common with my brethren who have witnessed the unweared patience, 
assiduity, and attention, which you have bestowed on the whole of this case, th$t I 
am perfectly certain that it is unnecessary for me to say one word aa to its being 
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your duty to allow no consideration to affect your minds, as to what you may have 
heard preflously to th«i firial, and that you will not permit any nation you 
may have ar to the state of Glasj^ow or any other quarter: whatever, to- hawe 
the sligfhtest influence on jrour mintk, in discharging the important duty whioh m. 
before you. You will feel it to be your duty to attend to the evidence, and to the 
evidence alone, and upon that evidence to rest the verdict which it is your duty 
to giver I am extremely sorry to state to you, that heavy as your duty has aU< 
ready been, I cannot discharge, with propriety, the duty which I owe to the coun- 
try, to my Sovereign, and to you, and to the prisoners at the bar, without bringing 
the evidence, extended and voluminous as it is, fairly and fully before you. I 
regret this extremely, considering the extent of the labour you have already 
undergone ; but I do not consider, that, whatever observations I may feel it my 
duty to make in the course of going through this evidence, it will be at all proper 
to keep it back ; and my anxiety is to bring it fully and fairly before you, that 
you may from it, and it alone, subject to the able commentaries of the Counsel on 
both sides, be able the more easily to discharge your duty. It is necessary that you 
should keep steadily in view the nature of the charges under your consideration. 
.The criminal letters which are voluminous, I may freely say, beyond example, 
contain, as you know, a variety of charges. These charges are generally described 
on the first page ; and you there see a statement made of two illegal coDspiracifjs ; 
the first is an illegal conspiracy forcibly and illegally to raise or keep up wages or 
the price of labour, by means of threats and molestations and intimidations to other 
workmen ; and the second is an illegal conspiracy, under which was carried into 
effect the purposes of the conspiracy, by means of writing and sending threatening 
letters-*setting, or attempting to set fiire to mills and dwelling-houses, invading dwell- 
ing-hoUses and murdermg workmen, or by the perpetration of one or more of these 
unlawful acts. I f you attend to the way and manner in which the charges are stated, 
it is quite possible that you may be satisfied that the lesser of these charges is proved, 
while you may not be satisfied that the greater charge of conspiracy is established. 
One of the threatening letters stands as a charge by itself* The charge ef murder is 
against the whole of tW,|>risoners. In regaiS to the charge of conspiracy, there 
ii an introductory part of these criminal letters with which you are familiar, ex^ 
tending over a considerable number of pages, in which the Prosecutor gives us a 
sight of the history, nature, and character of the Association of Cotton Spinners- 
of Glasgow, and the various proceedings which he states had been resorted to 
by them unlawfully and illegally, for the furtherance of the object which they had 
in view, the keeping up of the price of labour. That part of the indictment is 
narrative ; but it is important narrative, introductory to the specific chains of a&. 
tual conspiracy which are preferred against these men as having taken place in 
1837 ; and it was most correctly observed by the learned counsel for the prisoners, 
that it is to the proceedings during that year, that the acts set forth as having taken 
place during the months of April, May, June, and July, that your attention is to 
be specifically directed. The Court found that the indictment containing the 
feoeral narrative is a relevant charge, as introductory to the transactions that took 
place in the spring of 1887. Complaints have been made that these prisoners 
suffered great hardships from not having, in regard to the narrative, a detail of the 
special facts and cireumstances which the Public Pl-osecutor might adduce in sup* 
port of the statement therein contained ; but the Public Prosecutor neither asks 
nor expects from you any verdict in reference to them — he does not ask you to 
convict the prisoners of any one of these criminal acts which he asserts were per* 
petrated in the early periods of the Association, and which are brought (brwao4 
merely to explain the nature and history of the Association. They do not stand 
In the situation of parties who are entitUtd to require that the Public Ptoseciitor 
should specially condescend on these criminal acts. I concur with Mr. M*N^V 
In stating, that it is with the specific acts of conspiracy, and the means, and .way 
and manner in which the conspiracy was conducted, and took plaee within these 
our months, that your attention is to be particularly and speciaJly fixed. But gi^aii 
will not be surprised that the Public Prosecutor thought it his d^y to shew ;y0u 
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that this Anociation had, for a oomiderable ooiine of yean, in proiecutioa of the 
same object of keeping up the rate of wages, aod of accomplishing the purpose it - 
had in yiew, resorted to a variety of illegal acts, intimidations, assaults^ shoot* 
ing and murder. The Public Prosecutor is not entitled to insist in any of these 
charges. It is only in the charges during the strike in 1887, that he insists oHi 
these prisoners being either the principal movers or participants in these acts of 
conspiracy, and in the means adopted to carry them into effect, and it is only as to 
these that you can find them guilty. As to the threatening letter, it must depend 
on evidence by itself. The charge of murder is specifically stated^that these 
prisoners did hire McLean to shoot John Smith, which is also a separata 
charge. 

These, Grentlemen, are the charges. Now, I consider that I shall best dis- 
charge my duty by departing for a space only from the order of arrangement, by 
directing your attention to the evidence of a witness, who will explain a circumstance 
that must have attracted your attention to the evidence given on both sides. What 
I allude to was the difficulty in obtaining evidence in regard to the matters that 
have come before you. That there was difficulty in this, there is no doubt. The 
Public Prosecutor has told you that he did labour under extreme difficulty in 
being able to lay before you any evidence whatever in regard to the nature, cha» 
racter, object, and intention of the persons engaged in that conspiracy, which he 
felt it to be his duty to charge against these prisoners ; and in this he is borne 
out by the evidence. The witness to which I refer is Mr. Alison, sheriff of the 
county of Lanark, and his evidence I will commence with* 

(His Lordship then proceeded to read hn notes of the evidence, on which he' 
occasionally commented.) Here, he said, is the authority of the Sherifl^ that 
after the apprehension of this committee, (though previously the state of Glasgow 
was such as he has stated to us,) there has not been any one act of violence of the 
nature of combination since the apprehension of the prisoners. 

His Lordship then proceeded to read the evidence of Mr. Salmond and the 
others, as to the proof of the declarations of the prisoners. In reference to Moat*« 
evidence, he said, this witness came out of prison to be examined, where he went 
to for protection, and to whom an assurance of continued protection was required 
to be given, and in your presence it was given, and that in whatever he should 
disclose he should come under the full protection of the law. You have heard 
the statement he has given of the appointment of the secret committee. You 
have had an opportunity of judging of his appearance. It is one of the incom- 
parable advantages of trial by jury that those who are to determine on the evidence 
see the witnesses face to face, and can better judge of the weight of their testi- 
mony. You will judge whether this man gave his evidence in such a manner as 
is entitled to your credibility, or whether he was diabolically contriving a state- 
ment to affect the interest of these prisoners under their trial. If his evidence is 
an invention, if the whole of it is a fiction, you must consider it as an extraordi- 
nary fiction indeed. It is for you to consider his evidence. Weigh it well ; and 
while it was attempted to be contradioted, you must keep in view that part of hit 
testimony sworn to you, that there was an oath administered to the members on 
entering the Association, that they were to stand by the voice of the majority; and 
you know you have a witness who stated most emphatically that he was six or 
seven times before the Sheriff before he could get rid of the impression of that 
oath. Keeping in view the maimer in which Moat gave his evidence, you will see 
that it was of importance to get rid of him as a witness. Very properly the Coun- 
^1 for the prisoners tried to object to this witness, and they have done their duty 
to their clients most creditably ; but their objections to his evidence the Court 
Was under the necessity of repelling. 

His Lordship then read the evidence of Moat, commenting on occasional por- 
tions of it. On the evidence of Murdoch his Lordship said, in regard to the certi- 
ficate to M*Lean, it is declared to be different from what is called the free line. 
This certificate was found in his possession. It was put to you with great power that it 
was a most extraordinary thing to take from this certificate a charge either of 
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murder or conipiracy. It was said, that this was ridiculous, and wduld git^e this 
man the stamp of infamy, which he was carrying, not on his forehead, hut in his 
pocket Now, you will see that this is not the way in which this certificate can 
be dealt with. Tou have the statement of the prisoners that it was given in con- 
templation of this man going to England along with Montgomery, and that it got 
the signature of those four prisoners in the capacity of preses, secretary, treasurer, 
and assistant secretary. You will have to compare this declaration with the letter 
that was found in the house of Hacket, bearing to be subscribed by Patiick 
M*Gowan, which is held to be evidence, although the handwriting was not proved. 
There it was found, it is now on this table, and the contents of it are evidence 
before you. You have the statement of the exertions that were making then in 
behalf of the Association to obtain supplies for them ; and, above all, you will 
observe that it bears reference to that matter of fact that he had received informa- 
tion that six of the men had left Glasgow, and that they must be coming to Man- 
chester, if they had esoapc^d the authorities, and that he would take every measure 
of precaution to place them in safety. This man was exciting the cotton-spinners 
in these districts to nuse funds for the Association ; and here you have this testi- 
monial, with the names of these four men appended to it, given to M'Lean, who 
professed his purpose of going to England. Had he gone there, he would have 
produced this testimonial in his favour there, and, therefore, it is not so ridiculous 
to say, that this is not an ordinary free line, but granted under particular circum- 
stances. 

. His Lordship, in regard to the evidence of the engravers as to the handwriting of 
M*Keil, saidf it was the weakest of all evidence. I am bound, continued his Lord- 
, , ship, to state to you that it appears to me, and to my brethren, that the evidence 
4usio<this charge is deficient; and the manner of transmitting, or rather the place 
ff. posting the letter, has been proved by the evidence for the prisoner to be.dif- 
fiicent from that set forth in the indictment Your safest course, therefore, i^ to 
fii)d that the charge against M*r?eil of writing and sending threatening letters is 
notproved. 

■ tn regard to the evidence of Donachy and Mary Devan as to ihe hoo^ b<^ing 
: broken into, his Lordship stated, that it was impossible for any proposition Jd be 
jsaade clearer. The assault also on Grav and Rean, he said, was proved, ''and to 
be one of the assaults emanating from the Association. 

On the evidence of Christie, his Lordship said, whether this witness has given 
bis testimony in a fair way, and in such a way as to obtain credit, yoii are to judge. 
But a direct attack, a most powerful attack, has been made upon it by the learned 
Counsel who last addressed you. He has put it to you in the most pointed man- 
mer, whether this witness is a fair witness ; and it is for you to judge whether, 
from his own statement, and the testimony of other men, this man has demon- 
ttrated to you that he is a perjured witness, not that he is incorrect, but that he is 
perjured, and that the statements he has given throughout are peijuries. It is 
my duty to say to you, in regard to the charge of murder against M*Lean, that 
if your opinion is that the attack on the evidence of this witness is well-founded,~— 
that he is perjured, there is a total end of the charge of murder. This is my de- 
cided and clear opinion, and the opinion of us all. You must make up your 
minds, therefore, whether this evidence is to be believed by you, yea or nay. 
You must, in judging of it, consider the whole of his statement, the way and 
manner in which his communications were made to you ; you will judge of them 
by themselves, and compare them with any evidence brought against them. 
Daniel Montgomery was unquestionably at the meeting with Christie and McLean, 
when the alleged story about the gloves took place. You have Montgomery's 
evidence giving a direct negative to that part of Christie's statement You have 
also to take into your consideration the evidence about the placard. The bill- 
sticker swore that he proceeded to stick up the bills at one o'clock, and he gave 
you his whole progress till he came to the Gallowgate, where he stuck up two 
bills on two sides of a close, nearly opposite Christie's shop, and that this was done 
Mt three o'clock in the afternoon, and the proclamation which it contains bears 
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date the 24tb, and Smith died in the Infirmary on the 25th, the very daj on 
ivbtch the reward was spoken of. But you have, opposite to. the attack on the 
evidence of Christie, to consider how this person could have most dmbolically in- 
vented the whole of this statement, those minute details which wei'e made to you 
of the conversations which passed between thcra of so extraordinary a nature. 
You have to make up your minds on the question to be determined by you, 
whether this man is to be believed as a true witness or a perjured witness, — and^ 
you have to consider the extreme incredibility of a systematic invention by a per- 
son determined to give correct evidence. You must judge of it, as well as the 
grounds of the charge. You are the judges of the evidence and the weight due 
to it ; and if you should come to be of opinion that there is validity in the objec- 
tion taken to his testimony, that he is not a witness vou can believe, it is quite 
unnecessary to consider and weigh the testimony of tfie other witnesses as to the 
murder. Without the detailed account which this man has given of communica- 
tions made to him by the prisoner, M'Lean, that he was the man who deprived 
Smith of his existence, I must state to you, that if you have any doubt as to the 
truth of this man Christie's evidence, 1 certainly think that the rest of the case as 
to the charge of murder rests a great deal on too slender grounds. I am, at the 
same time, bound to state to you, that the matter in regard to the aUM, — the way 
and manner in which that certificate was got up, — the proceedings of the 
father, — tlie statement of M*Lean in his own declaration, are matters of import- 
ance, taken in connection with the evidence of Christie, if you do not believe 
him to be a perjured witness. 

His Lordship then read over the evidence of Christie, and itated, generally, 
that in all his conversations with M*Lean he admitted that M*Lean was nnder the 
influence of liquor. His Lordship thought that there was not evidence, apart 
from Christie's, that the debt committee ever sat in hit house. As to the ftet of 
McLean's confessions, it was to be observed that there ii evidence of a conversation 
between Dickson and M*Lean, in which a similar communication was mM hj 
M'Lean in regard to one being asleep. There was no doubt bnt this communi- 
cation was miuie to Dickson, and the credibility of the statements of Christie 
might seem less incredible, when they heard from this man, an elder in Mr. 
Harvey's church, that such a statement was made to him. Atter reading and 
commenting upon the evidence of Uie other witnesses to the murder, his Lordship 
read the declarationt of the prisoners. He commented on the fact of M*Lean*a 
leaving the town because he had been told by Walker that a warrant was out 
against him for assaulting Mr. Miller of Lancefield, and the Jury would ask 
themselves if this was the truth, why Walker was not called to corroborate that 
statement ; and if this had been corroborated, how different would the case have 
been in regard to M*Lean. In regard to the witnesses who had signed the certi- 
ficate, that they were in company with M'Lean on the night and the time of the 
murder, his Lordship said, that he and his brethren would have felt great pain if, 
by the stern decree of the law, they had been compelled to reject these witnesses 
who appeared for the aliti. He was bound to state to them, that the prisoner him- 
self had not acted in it ; it appeared merely to be the act of the father, and not of 
the son. He did not regret that it had been decided that these witnesses should 
be received, although the circumstance of their assembling together, and signing 
such a certificate, might have been sufficient to exclude them as witnesses. 

His Lordship finished reading his notes of the Crown evidence at II oV;Iock, 
bemg occupied with it nearly 9 hours ; and in order that he might do equal justice 
to the exculpatory evidence, the Court adjourned till next morning at h^f-past 
10 o'clock. 
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EIGHTH DAY — Thubsday, 11th Jan. 18S8. 

(The Court met at half.past 10 o'clock.) 

The LORD JUSTICE CLERK, ailer expressing his regret for the great 
length of the labour of the Jury, proceeded to resume his charge, and called their 
attention to the exculpatory evidence. In regard to the absence of the whole of 
the members of the finance committee from the meeting of delegates on the even- 
img when Dr. Taylor addressed the trades in the Green, he said, that the Jury 
would consider how easy it would have been to prove where the members had 
been on that evening, (for it was proved that they were sitting almost constantly,) 
if they had not been engaged in such a meeting as Moat bore testimony to. In 
regard to Johnston's motion for a " persecuting committee,** an endeavour had 
been made to explain this away, by saying it meant a prosecuting committee, for 
the purpose of prosecuting for the recovery of the ^10 paid to those who entered 
into the emigration scheme ; but he held it impossible, on any principle, to hold 
that this was explanation of the nature of that motion. Why, he would ask, was 
not Johnston brought forward to explain his own motion, instead of calling other 
witnesses to give their explanatiou'of the purport of another man's motion ? The 
Jury would judge if the explanation made in regard to it was at all successful, 
more especsally seeing that Johnston was kept back. Aher commenting gene- 
rally on the evidence as to the guard committee, his Lordship proceeded to read 
the evidence in regard to the murder. He pointed out minutely the discrepancies 
between the testimony of Christie and, that of Montgomery. The latter witness 
positively denied that he ever inquired for black gloves or mitts, or that he ever 
saw McLean get gloves or mitts from Christie, or return them to Christie. 
This man Montgomery's evidence had been brought for the purpose of being 
put in opposition to Christie's. The Jury had seen both witnesses, and they 
could judge, from the appearance and testimony of both witnesses, whether 
the one was more entitled to credit than the other. In regard to the alibis 
the Jury would recollect that in the cross-examination of some of the evidence 
for the Crown, an attempt was made to satisfy them that the shooting of 
Smith took place when the prisoner was in such a part of Glasgow, as to ren- 
der it impossible that his could be the hand that perpetrated the deed. No 
defence could be better than an aKM, if satisfactorily proved ; because if it be 
such as a Jury coukl rely on, it was totally and exclusively a proof that he 
was elsewhere at the time of the commission of the deed. But as aUbis were 
resorted to in many cases, which bad failed, and which had brought discom- 
fiture en the persons who brought such means of defence, the only way. to 
show that the alibi in this case was utterly unfounded, it was thought proper by 
the Counsel for the Crown to cross-examine the witnesses for the a/t6t with 
great minuteness, to see whether they agreed in other circumstances than the 
mere fact of the prisoner McLean being with them at the time. A great many 
questions had been consequently put as to other circumstances ; and if it ap- 
peared to the Jury that the answers shewed that they did not unite thoroughly 
in every thing else but in the question as to the point of time, the question 
remained for the Jury to say whether the proof was such that they could 
safely rely on it. It was to bo observed that Cameron was not called to es- 
tablish the alibi; and he would have been an important witness. After ani- 
madverting on the certificate signed by the alibi witnesses, his Lordship called 
the attention of the Jury to the fact of the cotton-spinners in the room where 
the certificate was signed, interfering to give their advice, and one witness 
swearing that this interference made an impression, and helped him to sign 
it. After finishing the reading of the evidence, his Lordship said. Gentlemen, 
having occupied so much of your time in bringing the evidence fully before you, 
I have yet a few words to address to you before you retire. I have explained 
fully that I do uot think there is competent legal evidence to find Richard M*Neil 
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guilty of writing and sending the threatening letter to Mr. Arthur. That charge 
I have disposed of as far as I &m concerned. There remaint now the other 
charges. In jpegard to the chaige of murder, this charge is not preferred against 
William M'Lean aIone> but the whole prisoners at the bar, commencing on the^ 
30th page of the indictment I will not detain you by reading the particulars of 
it ^ but it consists in this, that these four prisoners did, when acting in the way 
and manner stated, hire and engage the prisoner McLean, upon a valuable con- 
sideration to him, — a reward of ^20 — to murder John Smith, and that he perpe- 
trated the act of murder by shooting at Smith, who was thereby murdered* 
The whple of the prisoners are charged with this, and undoubtedly it is clear, 
as stated by Mr. Robertson, that the greater and heavier the charge, the 
more clear and satisfactory must be the evidence. This is consistent with 
reason ; because it would be a most dangerous thing if a conclusion were to 
be arrived at in a great offence without strong, satisfactory, and convincing 
evidence. You must be perfectly satisfied that the evidence is clear on the 
subject. All the proof laid before you as to the way and manner in which the 
act was committed, and all the circumstances that preceded it, and all these 
that followed from it, you are to judge of, and to judge whether satisfactory evi- 
dence has been laid before you that the four prisoners at the bar hired, procured, 
and instigated M*Lean to commit this deed, and that M'Lean fulfilled their 
instructions. Gentlemen, my doty is not to disguise any impression the evidence 
has made on my mind, and to state to you, that, notwithstanding all the evidence 
before you, I do not think there is sufficient evidence that these four prisoners. 
Hunter, Hacket, M*Neil, and Gibb, did engage in that criminal undertaking in 
the way and manner stated in the indictment. It is not a matter to be left to 
implication, far less to conjecture, or bare suspicion, that they did enter into such 
an infamous transaction. The evidence in regard to it must be clear, satisfao- 
tory, and conclusive, and leave no doubt in your minds that that which is charged 
agarast them has been established. I do state to you, that in my opinion, and 
in the opinion of my brethren, we do not think that that part of the charge^ so 
far as the four prisoners are concerned, is established. 

There remains this other matter, that although it is not proved that this prisonar, 
McLean, was hired, instructed, or instigated by the four other prisoners to oom- 
mit this deed, is he the person who did perpetrate it ? Was his the hand that shot 
this unfortunate man f Or was he a person aiding and abetting, or assisting at 
the moment Smith was shot ? This rests on evidence which I am not going to 
recapitulate, — you heard it delivered and ably commented on by Counsel on both 
sides ; and you are to judge of the weight that is due to it I had occasion to 
speak to you of Christie's evidence. If no faith is to be put in his evidence, 
there is not matter for you farther to proceed on in regard to it It is not a con- 
fession alone. Gentlemen, that can be the ground of conviction ; and even if you 
are of opinion that Christie's testimony is to be relied on, you are to consider 
what effect it is to have along with the rest of the evidence. The evidence in re- 
gard to it is of various descriptions. One part of it is the getting up of docu- 
ments to satisfy the friends and neighbours that he was not there, and that, in 
fact, he could have no participation in the act This is a part of the case deserv- 
ing of your attention. You will weigh it calmly, deliberately, and dispassionately, 
and consider the way and manner in which the truth has been endeavoured to be 
expiscated. I give no other opinion than what I have stated. 1 have endea^- 
voured to do my duty in bringing it fully before you, and you can draw your own 
conclusion. If these witnesses who support this alibi are to be believed, then I 
do apprehend that, according to the oUier evidence of the case, M'Lean could 
not have been at this murder. The distance, the (ime, and circumstances, you 
are aware of; and, therefore, if you come to that conclusion, you will be free 
from any difficulty in regard to this part of the case, for it goes to prove that his 
could not be the hand that perpetrated the deed. 

There is another matter, of an opposite description, that also deserves your con- 
sideration, and that is the circumstance in which he left the city of Glasgow. 
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Tou know iht accouat be endetvours to pre of thii,—- you know the eiroom- 
itince of his denying h'n name to the officer that apprehended hiin,<^the state in 
wbid) he was when the officer took him into custody,-— you know he left Qhis^w 
in a clandestine manner, although it is proved that he did not abscond immedi- 
ately after the murder, but that, as I am bound to remind yon, he appeared in 
TSrious places of the city, in the same dress ; and it is not till the apprehension 
of the whole committee that he does abscond. This you are bound to take into 
your serious consideration. The reason he assigns for absconding is his being 
accused or suspected of being concerned in an assault on Mr. Miller of Lanee- 
field, and that was the reason that made him leave. But there is no evidence of 
this fact, — the person that warned him of this has not been brought to corroborate 
this statement. 

Another branch of the evidence that deserves your attention is the way and 
manner in' which Smith was shot at. You have his dying deposition, his wife's 
account, the account by Mrs. Smith of what the woman M'Donald saw, and which 
she communicated to her recently after the murder. Without entering into any 
criticism, I only beg to tell you that her statement amounts to this, — that she 
had witnessed the actual commission of the crime, and she did distinctly state 
to Smith and his wife, that it was committed by a single individual, a low-set 
man, dressed in dark moleskin jacket and trousers, and that he went up the 
street, and mixed with others in a close. You have also the four witnesses, 
who gave their account of what they saw. They observed, at the time, two 
persons passing up the street as if coming from the spot where they found 
Smith lying. Their evidence is quite of a different description from that of 
the witnesses Smith and his wife; for, according to their testimony, it was 
one man who did it, a low..set man, with jacket and trousers. Mrs. M'Donald, 
they told you, said, that she followed him up the street, saw him adjust his 
hat after he had fired, and go into a close, mixing with others. Most un- 
questionably if you believe that the men who passed up the street, and were seen 
by these four witnesses, were the perpetrators of die crime, there is a dis> 
crepancy between the evidence of Mrs. M*Dona]d, speaking through Smith 
and his wife, and the evidence of these four persons. If diey spoke the 
tmtb, these two men who went up the street could not altogether be stnnge 
to the attack, for fit is next to incredible that two human beings who had 
heard the report, immediately followed by the cries of murder, and were not 
concerned in the transaction, would not be the first on the spo^ and to do so 
they had only to torn and go down a few paces. If the statement of these 
four witnesses be true, these two men were concerned in it. If there was any 
(hmg tcwarrantyou to believe that McLean was one of those two men, then 
die case would be very different against M'Lean. This is a part of the evi- 
dence that deserves grave and serious investigation. 

There is also the evidence of Mr. Hamilton, in regard to a passage in one of 
his vessels to America, which you will also take into consideration. An appli- 
cation had been made, previous to the shooting of Smith, by five persons^ jn 
regard to a steerage passage, and one of these five was the prisoner, Gibb. 
There is no proof that any passage was otherwise attempted to be taken, no 
attempt to take a seat in a coach, or a passage in a steam-boat to Liverpool, 
but merely that inquiry had been made previous to the Saturday on which 
Smith was shot 

You have again the evidence of Campbell, the cabinet-maker, to take into 
account, who, if you believe him, had an opportunity of hearing six or seven 
cotton-spinners, on the very eveYiing on which the murder was committed, 
actually stating to one another, that ** this night Smith will be shot.'* It was 
known to those persons that the deed was to be perpetrated that very night; 
and this witness swore, that next morning he heard that Smith was akiot 

I leave you now to draw your own conclusions in regard to the murder. 
But I am bound to state to you, that before you can convict M'Lean of the 
murder, you must be satisfied that the evidence is such as to leave no^ doubt 
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on your minds that you are perfectly oertain that he was th» person who 
did commii that crime. There must be no conjecture-— ao su8pici0o---iio 
guess-work. However strong your suspicions may be, you cannot rest your 
verdict on suspicions. It is my sacred duty to tell you, that the prisoneri 
McLean, is entitled to the benefit of doubt, which may exist in your minds. 
It does appear to roe to be a case involved in great doubt. Having stated 
this much to you, I have no wish to encroach on your province. 

I now come to the charge contained in these criminal letters against all 
the prisoners. McLean is admitted by himself to have been a member of the 
Association, — he is proved to have been so by the evidence, — he is proved to 
have been seen frequently about the meetings of the committee,— -he is proved 
to have been at the committee posterior to the murder of Smith, and talking of 
his aliment,— he is proved to have obtained that certificate, on the nature of which 
I will not say a word more, — he is proved to have been there down to the critical 
moment when the committee is arrested ; and afterwards he retires from Glafgow, 
and is found in Stirlingshire. No office is attached to him ; but it is for you to 
consider whether you can separate him from the others in this conspiracy. After 
the whole strike was brought to a close, there is a full meeting in Stevenson's, 
when the certificate was got up in regard to his being in company with the persons 
who sign it on the night and at the time of the murder. There were many pre- 
sent, and a conversation ensued as to the certificate; and one witness swore, that 
he was impressed by that conversation to sign it. 

Now, is there evidence that the Public Prosecutor has made out a case against 
all the prisoners? It is for you to judge. The Association, which had existed 
for a long series of years, did, in the month of April last, come to the resolution 
of having a general strike, and of not acceding to the terms of their masters ; 
and in order to effect that, they did, as stated in the indictment, conspire, in 
the way and manner set forth, to accomplish their object by resorting to means 
of intimidation and assault, to ccoperate with persons to commit violence, and 
to secure legal assistance for persons who had been apprehended for acta of 
Tioledce; and in order to intimidate the masters, to cause tbreateniog letters 
to- be written and sent to them, and attempted to set fire to the premises 
of masters. All these are specified in this indictment. Gentlemen, you are 
to judge of the evidence that has been brought in support of them. 1 trust 
you will admit that I have diseharged my duty in bringing it ague fully and 
(airly before you. It is for you to judge whether these four prisonen» not 
M*Lean, held ofiices in the Association. They are stated to be oflice-bearers 
of this society, or of some body of the society ; and it has ben proved to you 
that these eharacten belonged to them alone in regard of them being at the head 
of an amalgamating committee of finance and supply, and having the whole 
transactions of the socie^ under their knowledge and control. They were 
in the possession of these oflSces, and were in the performance pf the duties 
of them, till the time they were apprehended. You have been attentive to 
the whole evidence. You are aware of the proceedings at the commencement, 
and the assaults at particular mills. You recollect the offences at Oakbank 
factory — at Milcend factory ; and you recollect the transaction in regard to a 
member of the Association, Keddie, who was apprehended and convicted. By 
whom was this roan defended ? Sheriff Alison tells you that he was defended, 
ably, keenly, and systematically, I have no doubt, by Mr; Gemmill, the agent 
of the Association. Keddie was proved to have been a member of the Asso- 
ciation, and a cotton-spinner. This man was about to receive sentence, when 
the agent said, he would endeavour to get these proceedings put an end to, 
if the Sheriff would suspend the sentence. This was done, and for a time 
the guards were withdrawn. Is this not a proof of the charge in the indicU 
ment, that the Association defended crimes of that sort? It is in evidence 
that the agent was there, authorised by the committee of the Association. 
"What was this but the executive committee of the Association, who bad au- 
thorised him to make a proposition, as the negociation between the committet 
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and the authorities. You will judge, then, if there was not such a committee, and 
whether these four persons were not the efficient office-bearers of that Association. 

You recollect the auault on Donaohy. He names the individuals who 
committed that assault, and you know the proceedings in regard to them. 
Then you recollect the Duntochar strike, and the apprehension that followed. 
An agent at Dumbarton is employed on that occasion ; he becomes bail for 
them on the bail money being lodged in his hands, and that money, you are 
aware, came from the coffers of the Association, and that ^20 were forfeited. 
This runs through the very theory mentioned in the indictment And lastly, and 
ultimately, the remaining part of the bail money is paid back on a discharge from 
Parker, Treasurer of the Association ; and you recollect that the obligation 
granted to return the money, was addressed to John Bunyan, and Peter Haoket, 
one of the prisoners at the bar. In regard to these acts, you have complete^and 
satisfactory evidence of the charge of conspiracy. 

Then, in regard to the threatening letters, which are not proved against McNeil ; 
but be they written by whom they may, they are threatening letters ; and from 
what quarter could they come, but from persons taking an interest in the Associ- 
ation ? Arthur swore he received more than one threatening letter, and Bryson 
swore he received a threatening letter. You recollect, also, the attempt to set 6re 
to Mr. Wood's house. This is not brought home to these prisoners personally ; 
but the attempt was made by persons out of work. Then you have the combus- 
tibles thrown into Hussey's work, another work that had struck. Although they 
appear to have been in an ignited state, they did not set 6re to the mill. 

There is one other remark, in regard to which there is not a posubility of doubt. 
There is clear proof that what is charged in the indictment, in regard to the 
guard committee, did take place. After the conspiracy was formed, a guard 
committee was appointed. You can have no earthly doubt, that, by the acts and 
proceedings that took place when these guards were placed, their purposes 
have been sufficiently proved. Then comes the stipulation that the guards were 
to be withdrawn, if sentence was not passed upon Keddie ; and they were aotuaily 
withdrawn for a time. Whether you have sufficient evidence, not only of their 
resorting to those measures, but that they had murderous intentions in view, it is 
for you to judge. It is clear that the unfortunate man Smith believed that he bad 
been shot, on no other ground than because he consented to work as a nob in 
Houldsworth*s factory, having got the pair of wheels of a particular individual 
whom he named ; and you have complete evidence that he was in terror and 
alarm ; and he signed his belief at his dying hour, that it was on that account that 
he was deprived of bis existence. Look to the whole of the evidence in the same 
calm, dispassionate, and deliberate manner in which you have attended to your 
duty throughout the whole of this case. Judge whether there is not prool^ by 
evidence on which you can safely rely, that there was the appointment of a com- 
mittee which was of that secret and select nature, that it had the control of the 
business of this Society. There is no doubt as to itA appointment ; but as to the 
mode of its appointment, there is contradictory evidence. But you are the judges 
of the weight of the testimony, and you are able to distinguish which class of wit- 
nesses you can give most credit to. But you will keep in view the declarations 
of the prisoners, and their refusing to answer certain questions — and the declara- 
tion of Smith that he heard some whisperings of a secret committee being appoint- 
ed, although he says he heard them from no authentic source. You have the evi- 
dence of Moat that he was present at a meeting when it was proposed to appoint 
a secret committee. You see the way and manner in which they aeted. Whea 
there was no strike, three individuals alone carried on the business of the Society ; 
but when a strike took place, the supply committee joined them, and these persona 
had the management of the whole business of the Association. If you are of 
opinion that the evidence is sufficient in regard to these charges, you know your 
duty ; and I trust in God that the verdict which you return as satisfactory to your 
own minds, may be equally satisfactory to the country. A case of greater import 
tance to the country at large, has seldom or never been brought before a Jury. 
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His Lordship's charge, including the reading over of the tYidence, occupied 
about fourteen hours. 

The Jury, after deliberating for five hours, the Court remaining sitting, returned, 
and delivered by their Chancellor, Mr. Redpath, the following 

VERDICT: 

'* The Jiry, by a majority, find the charges Nob. 1, 2, 3, and 10, of the libel, 
Proved against the pannels as libelled, and unanimously find the other charges in 
the libel Not Proved." 

The LORD JUSTICE CLERK said—Gentlemen of the Jury, In returning 
you the thanks of the Court, for the patient, deliberate, and faithful manner in 
which you have discharged the heavy duties imposed upon you in this case, I beg 
to assure you that the Court receive the verdict with satisfaction ; and considering 
the duties you have bad to discharge, and the length of time you have been em- 
ployed in this case, the Court will relieve you from discharging the duties of Jury- 
men for three years to come, if you desire it 

Mr. DUNCAN M'NEIL, as Counsel for the prisoners, contended that as the 
Jury had acquitted the prisoners of the fifth charge of conspiracy, on the 14th of 
June, the finding of the tenth charge proved, was incontiBtent with their acquittal 
of the fifth, the tenth being founded on the statement in the fil^h, that a secret 
committee had been appointed, which statement the Jury had unanimously found 
not proved. Mr. M*Neil therefore submitted to their Lordships, that the tenth 
count could not be taken into consideration in the sentence to be pronounced 
against the prisoners. 

Afler hearing the SoLicrroii- General in answer, and Mr. Robertson in reply, 
on this objection, (the debate on which lasted ifor a considerable time,) the 
LORD JUSTICE CLERK said, that whatever may have been the intention 
of the Jury, (which admitted now of no explanation, as their verdict was recorded) 
the Court were of opinion that they were not entitled to take the finding on the 
tenth charge into their consideration. 

The Court then proceeded to deliver their opinions as to the amount of punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the prisoners. 

Lord M'KENZIE spoke in so low a tone that he was only partially heard by the 
reporters. He said, that this was one of those cases in regard to which the law 
commanded them to pronounce an art>itrary judgment. The charges of which the 
prisoners had been found guilty were of a serious description. He was perfectly 
aware that the mere combination to raise wages was no crime by the law of Scot- 
land. It was once thought a crime, but the combination laws had been repealed ; 
and of this he did not mean to complain. It was no matter who approved or did 
not approve of its repeal, — it was now repealed : and had the Association stopped 
in combining to keep up the price of labour, the prisoners would have been sub- 
jected to no punishment But they did not stop there. The conspiracy was not 
merely a conspiracy to keep up wages, and to strike in order to obtain that object, 
but it was a conspiracy by illegal means to deprive the employers and the em- 
ployed of their undoubted right by force and violence, to rob the one of his right, 
to hire people to labour at such price as he thought he could afford or chose to 
pay, and to rob the other of his right to take labour at such a price as he could 
get it ; and when that combination proceeded to use violent and illegal means, 
threats, actual assaults, for the accomplishment of its purpose, and when they were 
actually used to a great extent and in repeated instances, it was impossible to 
form any otber opinion than that they did commit offences of a most mischievous 
and injurious nature — of a most injurious nature even to that class of people to 
whom the pannels themselves belonged. That class depended entirely on their 
labour, and to deprive them of it was to reduce them to misery and want ; and 
yet here was an illegal power of tyranny maintained, by which, if they dared to 
exercise their natural rights, they were to be subjected to unbounded violence. 
It was proved here, by the verdict of the Jury, that these pannels were guilty of 
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those offences, whioh applied to all the members of the conspiraej ; and to the 
instrumentality of the pannels must be attributed the rist extent of mischief 
which was the result of this conspiracy, and which extended fo multitudes of peo- 
ple, as well as to those assaulted. In these circumstances, he felt himself bound, 
in the clear execution of his duty, to move that a judgment be pronounced against 
the prisoners of a yery serious description. When he looked to those prisoners, 
and considered that the character of some of them was otherwise respectable, yet 
he was afraid that in certain respects their character was of a very dangferous de- 
scription, that, to a certain extent, their feelings, in regard to law, morality, and re- 
ligion, were extinguished. But however respectable any or all of them might 
otherwise be, it could not exempt the Court from applying to these offences such 
a punishment as would be sufficient to suppress such dangerous crimes in future. 
His Lordship felt himself, therefore, under necessity of proposing a sentence of 
trans|>ortation for seven years. 

Lord M O N C U i E F F said, that the Jury had relieved them of the painful duty 
of pronouncing a fiir more severe punishment against the prisoners than that moved 
for by Lord M*Kenz{e. While the pannels were discharged of the most serious 
part of the charges in the indictment, they were also relieved of the 10th charge 
which the Jury intended to find against them ; but & circumstance in the form 
of the verdict rendered it the indlspensible duty of the Court to give the prisoners 
the benefit of being liberated from that charge also ; and they did get the benefit 
of it in the sentence moved for by Lord M*Kenzie. Bat very seHova matter 
atlll remained In the libel, and of which the prisoners were foand guilty. Tbej 
were charged with an ineg;al conspiracy, originating in this Assoeiatioii^ for thte 
desperate purpose ->not of raising tbe rate of wages by withholding their own 
iaboar—but by force, and violence, and threats, and intimidation, against other 
peraons, who IumI •■ good a right to use their labour as this Association had used 
thefrs. It woald not do now for the prisoners to say that the guard committee 
had not been appointed for the purposes alone which some of their witnesses 
held out. The Jury had found it proved that the guard Gommittee was appointed 
Ibr the purpose of employing persons to beset the mills as guards, not only to 
sratch who went In, and to ascertain who were working at these mills, but to 
molest the workmen, to beset the mills, and endeavour to deter the workers 
from proceeding in their labour — not only to deter and intimidate them, but 
•etually to oommlt violence on those whom they conld find working under the 
rate of wages which this Association had thought proper to prescribe. It had 
hMB found that the eonspiraey for this purpose had been widely spread awl 
d||8emloated ; and having done so, the second and third chargea went to state 
two special instances in which mills were so beset by the guards for the purpose 
of molesting and intimidating the workmen. The first is the case at Oakbank. 
li was proved that that molestation did take place ; and to what extent It went 
they had heard from the testimony of the Sheriff. It was of a most formidable 
description, and eould not be tolerated in any civilized country, and had beeai 
carried on under a system which, if it bad not been put an end to, might have 
utterly destroyed the whole trade and manufactures of this country. The third 
charge was the case of Keddie, at the Mile-end Factory, who was convicted by the 
sheriff. There was a meeting of the Association, at which they resolved to with- 
draw the guards. When they looked at the first charge, as to the nature of thia 
guard committee, and at the third charge, which stated the manner and way in 
which the guards had been taken off by the interference of the Agent of the 
Association, could they overlook the fact, that after that the same system waa 
carried on as that to which the first charge applied ? There was here no case of 
a secret committee being appointed ; but it was part of the case that although 
the guard committee was ostensibly withdrawn, in point of fact it was not in- 
tended to be withdrawn. Looking, therefore, to the whole ease, he concurred 
entirely with Lord M*Kenzie in the sentence proposed. It was one of the most 
dangerous conspiracies that had occurred in this country for many a day. How 
it waa possible that these prisoners, possessing the understanding that they 
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tteued to posMM, could to bay« p«rv«rfced tluiir moral priucl|»|»-«ooiil<l 4o !»▼• 
parverted their iniuda aud undemtandiog m to tbluk that they were to be ea« 
titled forcibly to compel their brethren to cease to work» whether they would or 
not, was a matter that could uot fall to astouUh every peraoa who thought of it 
for a mumeut. Liberty of labour was not to be vested In the domineering power 
of any Association. Kv^ry man was free as another, and bad the liberty to use 
his labour as be thought lit. 

The LORD JUSTICE CLERK, (calling the prisoners by their names) 
said, — The Jury have found by a mHJority, that the first three charges in this 
indictment have been proved — of the charge of conspiring to raise and keep up 
your wages or the price of labour by illegal means, and of (he disturbances and 
moledtatlons at Oakbank and Mile>end — as to which 1 intend to say nothing 
more than I have said. But it is the si|cred duty of this Court, to convince tb« 
pe(»ple of this country, that practices of this nature never shall i>e permitted to 
exist within any part of the boundary of this kingdom. Aud i trust for the real 
interests of the Operatives, that the punishment which you, the prisoners, are 
to suifer, will have the effect of putting an end to all. such illegal conspiracies in 
future. 

You have now to prepare yourselves for going to another country, where you 
will be permitted to enter Into no such unlawful Association, where noconspii- 
acies of this description will ever be permitted to exist.* You can only prosper 
there by conducting yourselves in an orderly and honest manner, aikd not encroach- 
ing on the rights of your feliow-citizeiis in any way whatever, but submiitlog ta 
the labour required of you, and which will be demanded of you in that pUoiw 
aud where your condition will be rendered oomparativaly happy, only by follow* 
ing an uniform course of rectitude io all time ooming. I shall say 'no mora toi 
you than, that we feel It our imperative duty to award you the panishment j|ir«^ 
posed by Lord M*Keozl«| conoumd in by Lord Monorioff, and in which I «lan 
entirely oonoar. 

The Clerk of Court then read the 

SENTENCE : 
*' Seven Tears* Transportation beyond 



The Court, which was erowded to esoeas, brake op at 11 o'e!ook, P. M. Tba 
trial excited intense interest, and the length of the Indletment, aa well m the 
length of time occupied in the inTeatigation, are without precedent in the noavdt 
of the Scottish Courts. 



In this alUimportant case, the Public should bear in mind that these unfortu- 
nate men were condemned by one man only. Some of the Newspapers hara 
stated they were convicted by a large majority. Here is the proof of their 
will they be honourable enough to correct it ? 

THE MAJORITY OF EIGHT. 

David Rc«ipath, Confectioner, Nicolaon-Street, Foreman o/theJurff, 

John Uraham, Fanner, Whitburn. 

Smith FerKUdon, Siik Mercer, James* Square. 

John Ej{K», Mercliant, Charlotte.Strect, Leitb. 

William Smith, Agent, Morton-Strcet, Leith. 

George Rayne, Merchant, Dunbar. 

Robert White. Meai Dealer, Bathgate. 

Alexander Stoddart, Farmer, Ingli«ton Mains. 

MINORITY OF SEVEN. 

Henry Lediard, Viewhlll CotUge, County of JSdinbuigb. 

Robert Martin, Grocer, Ewt Caldcr. 

John aark, Grocer, Castl<sStreet 

Thomas Stevenson. Brushmaker, South College>Street. « 

Matthew Frier, Baker, St Patrick Square. 

William Burton, Wright, Colinton. 

George Oxley, Hstter, Csn opg s t e. 
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When the pablto look at that division, they vrill tee the prisoners vnre at the 
▼ery point of acquittaL This fact is sufficient to dispel the prejudice through 
whieh their case has been so extensively vietved, repel the many calumnies heaped 
•n their heads, and triumphantly justify the line of conduct pursued by that por- 
tion of the community who made such praiseworthy exertions to procure the 
means for their defence. Seven men of the Jury nobly struggled for the libera- 
tion of these men, other seven erringly decided on their guilt; and one remain- 
ing undecided to the last, whom both parties were anxious to gain, first gave his 
▼oioe in agreement with the dictates of law and mercy, for the benefit of the 
prisoners, but suddenly, and most unfortunately, he afterwards recorded his 
TOte against them, and thereby sealed their fate. Again, the judgment of this 
majority, on the nature of the indictment and the evidence, cannot be said to 
have been more clear ; and, therefore, more to be trusted than the judgment of 
the minority— for this very minority warned the mHJority of the contradictory 
verdict they were about to give, a verdict which stultified itself, by its both con- 
Ticting and acquitting the accused of certain crimes — a verdict to which the 
Counsel for the defence nobly and successfully objected, compelling the Court to 
abrogate a part of the finding, so as to make it consistent. Friends of justice 
and humanity ! look at these incontrovertible facts, and tell us if it be possible to 
put the slightest confidence in the accuracy of the verdict. Tell us if the spin- 
ners be not virtually and morally acquitted ; — tell us if this be not a case that 
powerfully calls for the application of iloyal mercy ; — tell us. Englishmen ! what 
you think of our abominable, inhuman Jury system, to which there can be no 
doubt hosts are made victims ; — tell us of the appalling disparity of punljihment 
to which these men are subjected, because they were tried in Scotland, when 
compared to the three months* imprisonment, all they could have received, had 
they been convicted in England Look at these facts — look at their prospective 
banishment for seven years, and at the nine months* imprisonment they have al- 
ready received, and doubtless the hearts of Englishmen will fire with righteous 
indignation at their unmerited sufferings. Their mighty energies will again be 
ealled forth, and their right arms raised to strike another national and fearful 
blow at the chains of the miserable captives. We glory in the exertions Eng- 
1m^ has already made in their behalf; we acknowledge them with pride, plea- 
Mre, and gratitude. But if we so highly estimate the patriotic spirit of Eng- 
land, that estimate will be vastly increased, to hear its thunder again pealing in 
the ears of the enemy. We rejoice to witness the progress of public opinion and 
of aoahd political science throughout the country : tho numerous meetings and 
Intelligence of the worlcing men, cheer our hearts, and lighten our way to the 
Temple of Liberty ! Oh, for the union, the living fire of earnestness, and the loud 
voice of the millions ! — for never till we eee and hear these, ahall the millions bo 
blessed, happy, and free. 

An Appendix' will be Published, which will contain many important docu- 
ments connected with this Case, the Income and Expenditure, and the whole pro- 
eeedingt of the Committee, &c. 



